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To und RAMBLER. 


E IR, 

OLITICIANS have long obſerved, 2 the 
greateſt events may be often traced back to 
lender cauſes. Petty competition or caſual 

friendſhip, the prudence of a ſlave, or the garrulity 
of a woman, have hindered or promoted the moſt im- 
portant ſchemes, and haſtened or retarded the revo- 
lutions of empire. 

Whoever ſhall review his life will a find, 
that the whole tenor of his conduct has been deter- 
mined by ſome accident of no apparent moment, or 
by a combination of inconſiderable circumſtances, 
acting when his imagination was unoccupied, and 

Vor. VI. B his 
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his judgment unſettled; and that his principles and 
actions have taken their colour from ſome ſecrer infu- 
ſion, mingled without deſign in the current of his 
ideas. The deſires that predominate in our hearts, 
are inſtilled by imperceptible communications at the 


time when we look upon the various ſcenes of the 


world, and the different employments of men, with 
the neutrality of inexperience; and we come forth 


from the nurſery or the ſchool, invariably deſtined to 


the purſuit of great acquiſitions, or petty accom- 
pliſnments. 

Such was the impulſe by which I have been kept 
in motion from my earlieſt years. I was born to an 
inheritance which gave my childhood a claim to diſ- 
tinction and careſſes, and was accuſtomed to hear 
applauſes, before they had much influence on my 
thoughts. The firſt praiſe of which I remember 
myſelf ſenſible was that of good- humour, which, 
whether I deſerved it or not when it was beſtowed, I 
have ſince made it my whole bulinels to propagate 
and maintain. 

When I, was ſent to ſchool, the gaiety of my look, 
and the fivelineſs of my loquacity, ſoon gained me 
admiſſion to hearts not yet fortified againſt affection 
by artifice or intereſt. I was entruſted with every 
ſtratagem, and aſſociated in every ſport ; my com- 
pany gave alacrity to a frolick, and gladneſs to a 
holiday. I was indeed ſo much employed in adjuſt- 
ing or executing ſchemes of diverſion, that I had no 
leifure for my taſks, but was furniſhed with exer- 
ciſes, and inſtructed in my leſſons, by ſome kind pa- 
tron of the higher claſſes. My maſter, not ſuſpect- 


ins * deficiency, or unwilling to detect what his 
| kindneſs 
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kindneſs would not puniſh nor his impartiality ex- 
cuſe, allowed me to eſcape with a ſlight examination, 
laughed at the pertneſs of my ignorance, and the 
ſprightlineſs of my abſurdities, and could not for- 
bear to ſhow that he regarded me with ſuch tender- 
neſs, as genius and learning can ſeldom excite. 
From ſchool I was diſmiſſed to the univerſity, where 
I ſoon drew upon me the notice of the younger ſtu- 
dents, and was the conſtant partner of their morning 
walks, and evening compotations. I was not in- 
deed much celebrated for literature, but: was looked 
on with indulgence as a man of parts, who wanted 
nothing but the dulneſs of a ſcholar, and might be- 
come eminent whenever he ſhould condeſcend to la- 
bour and attention. My tutor a while reproached 
me with negligence, and repreſſed my ſallies with 
ſupercilious gravity; yet having natural good-hu- 
mour lurking in his heart, he could not long hold out 
againſt the power of hilarity, but after a few months 
began to relax the muſcles of diſciplinarian moroſe- 
neſs, received me with ſmiles after an elopement, 
and, that he might not betray his truſt to his fond- 
neſs, was content to ſpare my diligence by increaſ- 
ing his own. | 
Thus I continued to diſſipate the gloom of colle- 
giate auſterity, to waſte my own life in idleneſs, and 
lure others from their ſtudies, till the happy hour 
arrived, when I was ſent to Londen. I ſoon diſco- 
vered the town to be the proper element of youth and 
gaiety, and was quickly diſtinguiſhed as a wit by the 
ladies, a ſpecies of beings only heard of at the uni- 
verſity, whom I had no ſooner the happineſs of ap- 
proaching than I devoted all my faculties to the am- 
bition of pleaſing them, | 
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A wit, Mr. Rambler, in the didle& of ladies, is not 
always a man, who; by the action of a vigorous fancy 
upon comprehenſive knowledge, brings diſtant ideas 
une xpectedly together, who by ſome peculiar acute- 
-neſs diſcovers reſemblance in objects diſſimilar to 


common eyes, or by mixing heterogeneous notions 


dazzles the attention with ſudden ſcintillations of 
conceit. A lady's wit is a man who can make ladies 
laugh, to which, however eaſy it may ſeem, many 
gifts of nature, and attainments of art, muſt com- 
monly concur. He that hopes to be conceived as a 
wit in female aſſemblies, ſhould have a form neither 


ſo amiable as to ſtrike with admiration, nor ſo coarſe 


as to raiſe diſguſt, with an underſtanding too feeble 
to be dreaded, and too forcible to be deſpiſed. The 


other parts of the character are more ſubject to va- 


riation; it was formerly eſſential to a wit, that half 
his back ſhould be covered with a ſnowy fleece, and 
at a time yet more remote no man was a wit without 
his boots. In the days of the Spectator a ſnuff- box 
ſeems to have been indiſpenſible; but in my time an 


embroidered coat was ſufficient, without any Preciſe 
regulation of the reſt of his dreſs. 

But wigs and boots and ſnuff- boxes are vain, with- 
out a perpetual reſolution to be merry, and who can 


always find ſupplies of mirth? Juvenal indeed, in his 


compariſon of the two oppoſite philoſophers, won- 
ders only whence an unexhauſted fountain of tears 
could be diſcharged: but had Fuvenal, with all his 


ſpirit, undertaken my province, he would have found 


conſtant gaiety equally difficult to be ſupported. 
Conſider, Mr. Rambler, and compaſſionate the con- 
dition of a man, who has taught every company to 
expect from him a continual feaſt of laughter, an 
3 2 * uninters 
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vnintermitted ſtream. of jocularity. The taſk of every 
other ſlave has an end. The rower in time reaches 
the port; the lexicographer at laſt finds the concluſion. 
of his alphabet ; only the hapleſs wit has his labour 
always to begin, the call for novelty is never iatisfied, 
and one jeſt only raiſes expectation of another, 

I know that among men of learning and aſperity, 
the retainers to the female world are not much re- 
garded ; yet I cannot but hope that if you knew at 
how dear a rate our honours are purchaſed,” you 
would look with ſome gratulation on our ſucceſs, 
and with ſome pity on our miſcarriages. Think on 
the miſery of him who is condemaed to cultivate 
barrenneſs and ranſack vacuity ; who is obliged to 
continue his talk when his meaning is ſpent, to raiſe 
merriment without images, to haraſs his imagination 
in queſt of thoughts which he cannot ſtart, and his 
memory in purſuit of narratives which he cannot 
overtake ; obſerve the effort with which he ſtrains 
-to- conceal deſpondency by a ſmile, and the diſtreſs 
in which he fits while the eyes of the company are 
fixed upon him as their laſt refuge from ſilence and 
dejection. 

It were endleſs to recount the ſhifts to which I 
have been reduced, or to enumerate the different ſpe- 
cies of artificial wit. I regularly frequented coffee- 
houſes, and have often lived a week upon an expreſ- 
ſion, of which he who dropped it did not know the 
value. When fortune did not favour my erratick 
induſtry, 1 gleaned jeſts at home from obſolete 
farces. To collect wit was indeed ſafe, for I con- 
forted with none that looked much into books, but 

„ to 
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to diſperſe it was the difficulty. A ſeeming negli- 
gence was often uſeful, and I have very ſucceſsfully 
made a reply not to what the lady had ſaid, but to 
what it was convenient for me to hear ; for very few 
were ſo perverſe as to reftify a miſtake which had 
given occaſion to a burſt of merriment. Sometimes 
I drew the converſation up by degrees to a proper 
point, and produced a conceit which I had treaſured 
up, like ſportſmen who boaſt of killing the foxes 
which they lodge in the covert. Eminence is how- 
ever in ſome happy moments gained at leſs expence; 
I have delighted a whole circle at one time with a ſe- 
ries of quibbles, and made myſelf good company at 
another, by ſcalding my fingers, or miſtaking a lady's 
lap for my own chair. 

Theſe are artful deceits and uſeful expedients ; but 
expedients are at length exhauſted, and deceits de- 
rected. Time itſelf, among other injuries, diminiſhes 
the power of pleaſing, and I now find in my forty- 
fifth year many pranks and pleaſantries very coldly 
received, which had formerly filled a whole room 
with jollity and acclamation. I am under the melan- 
choly neceffity of ſupporting that character by ſtudy, 
which I gained by levity, having learned too late that 
gaiety muſt be recommended by higher qualities, and 
that mirth can never pleaſe long but as the effloreſcence 
of a mind loved for its luxuriance, but eſteemed for 
its —— 

1 am, & c - 
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A 
A giant — here his flock maintains 

Far from the reſt, and ſolitary reigns, 

In ſhelter thick of horrid ſhade reclin'd ; 

And gloomy miſchiefs labour in his mind. 

A form enormous] far unlike the race 
Of human birth, in ſtature or in face. Por t. 


— 


To the RAMB LER. 
SIR, 

AVING been accuſtomed to retire annually 

from the town, I lately accepted the invita- 
tion of Eugenio, who has an eſtate and ſeat in a 
diſtant county. As we were unwilling to travel 
without improvement, we turned often from the di- 
rect road to pleaſe ourſelves with the view of na- 
ture or of art; we examined every wild mountain 
and medicinal ſpring, criticiſed every edifice, con- 
templated every ruin, and compared every ſcene of 
action with the narratives of hiſtorians. By this 
ſucceſſion of amuſements we enjoyed the exerciſe of 
a journey without ſuffering the fatigue, and had no- 


thing to regret but that, by a progreſs ſo leiſurely 


and gentle, we miſſed the adventures of a poſt-chaiſe, 
and the pleaſure of alarming villages with the tumult 
| B 4 | 'of 
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of our paſſage, and of diſguiſing our inſignificancy 
by the dignity of hurry. 

The firſt week after our arrival at Exgenio's houſe 
was paſſed in receiving viſits from his neighbours, 
who crowded about him with all the eagerneſs of be- 
nevolence; ſome impatient to learn the news of the 
court and town, that they might be qualified by au- 
thentick information to dictate to the rural politicians 
on the next bowling day; others deſirous of his in- 
tereſt to accommodate diſputes, or of his advice in 
the ſettlement of their fortunes and the marriage of 
their children. - 

The civilities which be. had received: were ſoon 


to be returned; and I paſſed ſome time with great 


ſatisfaction in roving through the country, and 
viewing the ſeats, gardens, and plantations, which 
are ſcattered over it. My pleaſure would indeed 
have been greater had I been ſometimes allowed to 
wander in a park or wilderneſs alone, but to appear 
as the friend of Eugenio was an honour not to be 
enjoyed without ſome inconveniencies ; ſo much 
was every one ſolicitous for my regard, that I could 
ſeldom eſcape to ſolitude, or ſteal a moment from 
the emulation of complaiſance, and the vigilance of 
officiouſneſs. 

In theſe rambles of good alightiourhood, we fre- 
quently paſſed by a houſe of unuſual magnificence. 
While I had my curioſity yet diſtracted among many 
novelties, it did not much attract my obſervation ; 
but in a ſhort time I could not forbear ſurveying it 
with particular notice; for the length of the wall 
which incloſed the gardens, the diſpoſition of the 


ſhades that waved over it, and the canals, of which 


I could 
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Fcovld obtain ſome glimpſes through the trees from 
our own windows, gave me reaſon to expe& more 
grandeur and beauty than I had yet ſeen in that pro- 
vince. -I therefore enquired, as we rode by it, why 
we never, amongſt our excurſions, ſpent an hour where 
there was ſuch an appearance of ſplendour and af- 
fluence. - Eugenio told me that the ſeat which I fo 
much admired, was commonly called in the country 
the haunted houſe, and that no viſits were paid there 
by any of the gentlemen whom I had yet ſeen. As 
the haunts of incorporeal beings are generally ruin- 
ous, neglected, and deſolate, I eaſily conceived that 
there was ſomething to be explained, and told him 


that I ſuppoſed it only fairy ground, on which we 


might venture dy day-light without danger. The 
danger, ſays he, is indeed only that of appearing to 
ſolicit the acquaintance of a man, with whom it is not 
poſſible to converſe without infamy, and who has 
driven from him, by his inſolence or malignity, every 
human being who can live without him. 

Our converſation was then accidentally interrupted; 
but my inquiſitive humour being now in motion, 
could not reſt without a full account of this newly 
diſcovered prodigy. I was ſoon informed that the 
fine houſe and ſpacious gardens were haunted by ſquire 


Bluſter, of whom it was very caſy to learn the 


character, ſince nobody had regard for him ſuffi- 

cient to hinder them from 2 whatever they could 
diſcover. 

Squire Bluſter is deſcended of an ancient family. 


The eſtate which his anceſtors had immemorially 
poſſeſſed was much augmented by captain Blufter, 
who ſerved under Drake in the reign of Elizabeth ; 


and 
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and the Bluſters, who were before only petty gentle- 
men, have from that time frequently repreſented the 
ſhire in parliament, been choſen to preſent addreſſes, 
and given laws at hunting- matches and races. They 
. were-- eminently hoſpitable and popular, till the 
father of this gentleman died of an election. His 
lady went to the grave ſoon after him, and left the 
heir, then only ten years old, to the care of his 
grandmother, who would not ſuffer him to be con- 
trolled, becauſe ſne could not bear to hear him cry; 
and never ſent him to ſchool, becauſe ſhe was not 
able to live without his company. She taught him 
however very early to inſpect the ſteward's accounts, 
to dog the butler from the cellar, and to catch the 
ſervants at a junket; fo that he was at the age of 
eighteen a complete maſter of all the lower arts of 
domeſtick policy, had often on the road detected 
combinations between the coachman and the oftler, 
and procured the diſcharge of nineteen maids for 
illicit correſpondence wie cottagers and chan 


women, 

By the opportunities of parſimony which au 
affords, and which the probity of his guardians had 
diligently improved, a very large ſum of money was 
accumulated, and he found himſelf, when he took 
his affairs into his own hands, the richeſt man in 
the county. It has been long the cuſtom of this 
family to celebrate the heir's completion of his 
twenty-firſt year, by an entertainment, at which the 
houſe is thrown open to all that are inclined to enter 
it, and the whole province flocks together as to a 
general feſtivity. On this occaſion young Blufter 
exhibited the firſt tokens of his future eminence, by 

ſhaking 
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ſhaking his purſe at an old gentleman, who had 
been the intimate friend of his father, and 
to wager a greater ſum than he could afford to ven- 
ture; a practice with which he has, at one time or 
other, inſulted every freeholder within ten miles 
round him. 

His next acts of offence were committed i in a con- 
tentious and ſpiteful vindication of the privileges of 
his manors, and a rigorous and relentleſs proſecution 
of every man that preſumed to violate his game. As 
he happens to have no eſtate adjoining equal to his 
own, his oppreſſions are often borne without reſiſt- 


ance, for fear of a long ſuit, of which he delights 


to count the expences without the leaſt ſolicitude 
about the event; for he knows, that where nothing 
but an honorary right is conteſted, the poorer anta- 
goniſt muſt always ſuffer, whatever ſhall be the laſt 
deciſion of the law. 

By the ſucceſs of ſome of theſe diſputes, he has 
ſo elated his infolence, and by reflection upon the 


general hatred which they have brought upon him, 


ſo irritated his virulence, that his whole life is ſpent 
in meditating or executing miſchief. It is his com- 
mon practice to procure his hedges to be broken in 
the night, and then to demand ſatisfaction for da- 
mages which his grounds have ſuffered from his 


neighbour's cattle. An old widow was yeſterday 


ſoliciting Eugenio to enable her to replevin her only 
cow then in the pound by ſquire Blufter's order, who 
had ſent one of his agents to take advantage of her 
calamity, and perſuade her to ſell the cow at an 
under rate. He has driven a day-labourer from his 


cottage, for gathering blackberries in a hedge for 
his 
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his children, and has now an old woman in the 


county-jail for a treſpaſs which ſhe committed, by 
coming into his ground to pick up acorns for her 
hog. * I 
Money, in whatever hands, will confer power. 
Diſtreſs will fly to immediate refuge, without much 
conſideration of remote conſequences. Blufter has 


therefore a deſpotick authority in many families, 


whom he has aſſiſted, on preſſing occaſions, with 
larger ſums than they can eaſily repay, The only 
viſits that he makes are to theſe houſes of misfor- 
tune, where he enters with the inſolence of abſolute 
command, enjoys the terrors of the family, exacts 
their obedience, riots at their charge, and in the 
height of his joy inſults the father with menaces, 
and the daughters with obſcenity. 

He is of late ſomewhat leſs offenſive ; for one of 
his debtors, after gentle expoſtulations, by which he 
was only irritated to groſſer outrage, ſeized him by 
the ſleeve, led him trembling into the court-yard, 
and cloſed the door upon him in a ſtormy night. 
He took his uſual revenge next morning by a writ ; 
but the debt was diſcharged by the aſſiſtance of Eu- 
gento. | | 
It is his rule to ſuffer his tenants to owe him rent, 
becauſe by this indulgence he ſecures to himſelf the 

wer of ſeizure whenever he has an inclination to 
amuſe himſelf with calamity, and feaſt his ears with 
entreaties and lamentations. Yet as he is ſome- 
times capriciouſly liberal to thoſe whom he hap- 
pens to adopt as favourites, and lets his lands at a 
cheap rate, his farms are never long unoccupied; 
and when one is ruined by oppreſſion, the poſſibi- 
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lity of better fortune quickly lures another to ſupply 
his place. 


Bruch is the life of ſquire Bluſter; a man in whoſe 


power fortune has - liberally placed the means of 
happineſs; - but who has defeated all her gifts of 
their end by the depravity of his mind. He is 
wealthy . without followers ; he 1s magnificent with- 
out witneſſes; he has birth without alliance, and 
influence without dignity, His neighbours ſcorn 
him as a brute; his dependants dread him as 
an oppreſſor; and he has only the gloomy com- 
fort of reflecting, that if he is hated, he is likewiſe 


1 am, SIR, &c. 


Vacurvs. 
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Furtivis nudata colorib us. Hor, 
Left when the birds their various colours claim 


Stripp'd of his ſtolen pride, the crow forlorn 
Should ſtand the laughter of the publick ſcorn. Francis. 


— G the innumerable practices by which 
intereſt or envy have taught thoſe who live 
upon literary fame to diſturb each other at their airy 
banquets, one of the moſt common is the charge of 
plagiariſm. When the excellence of a new com- 
poſition can no longer be conteſted, and malice is 
compelled to give way to the unanimity of applauſe, 
there is yet this one expedient to be tried, by which 
the author may be degraded, though his work be 
1 reverenced; and the excellence which we cannot ob- 
| ll h ſcure, may be ſet at ſuch a diſtance as not to over- 
| power our fainter luſtre. | 

I This accuſation is dangerous, becauſe, even when 
0 | it is falſe, it may be ſometimes urged with probabi- 
lity. Bruyere declares, that we are come into the 
10 world too late to produce any thing new, that nature 
ll and life are preoccupied, and that deſcription and 
1 ſentiment have been long exhauſted. It is indeed 
| | certain, that whoever attempts any common topick, 
10 will find unexpected coincidences of his thoughts 
| if with thoſe of other writers ; nor can the niceſt judg- 
nl ment always diſtinguiſh accidental ſimilitude from 
Ii 3 artful 
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artful imitation. There is likewiſe a common ſtock 
of images, a ſettled mode of arrangement, and a 
beaten track of tranſition, which all authors ſuppoſe 
themſelves at liberty to uſe, and which produce the 
reſemblance generally obſervable among cotempo- 
raries. So that in books which beſt deſerve the 
name of originals,” there is little new beyond the 
diſpoſition of materials already provided ; the ſame 
ideas and combinations of ideas have been long in 
the poſſeſſion of other hands; and by reſtoring to 
every man his own, as the Romans muſt have re- 
turned to their cots from the poſſeſſion of the world, 
ſo the moſt inventive and fertile genius would reduce 
his folios to a few pages. Yet the author who imi- 
tates his predeceſſors only by furniſhing himſelf with 
thoughts and elegancies out of the ſame general 
magazine of literature, can. with little more pro- 
priety be reproached as a plagiary, than the architect 
can be Cenſured as a mean copier of Angelo or Wren, 
becauſe he digs his marble from the ſame quarry, 
ſquares his ſtones by the ſame art, and unites them 
in columns of the ſame orders. 

Many ſubjects fall under the conſideration of an 
author, which being limited by nature can admit 
only of flight and accidental diverſities. All defi- 


nitions of the ſame thing mult be nearly the ſame; 


and deſcriptions, which are definitions of a more 
lax and fanciful kind, muſt always have in ſome de- 


gree that reſemblance to each other which they all 


have to their object. Different poets deſcribing 
the ſpring or the ſea would mention the zephyrs 
and the flowers, the billows, and the rocks; refle&- 
ing on human life, they would, without any com- 

munication 
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munication of opinions, lament the deceitfulneſs of 
hope; the fugacity of pleaſure, the fragility of beauty, 
and the frequency of calamity; and for palliatives 
of theſe incurable miſeries, they would concur in re- 
commending kindnels, ants caution, and 
fortitude. 

When therefore there are found in Virgil 1 
Horace two ſimilar paſſages, 


He tibi erunt arte | | 
Parcere ſuljectis, et dibellare ſuperbos —— VISO. 


ul 


T6 tame the proud, the fetter*d ſlave to free . A. 
_ Theſe ate imperial arts, and worthy thee. Darbo. 


knen bellante 1 jacentem 
Lenis 1 n hoſt, em, a Hor * 


1 Let Cæſar ſpread his conueſis far, 
Leſs pleas'd to triumph than to ſpare, 


It is ſurely not neceſſary to ſuppoſe with a late critick 
that one is copied from the other, ſince neither 
Virgil nor Horace can be ſuppoſed ignorant of the 
common duties of humanity, and the virtue of mo- 
deration in ſucceſs. | 
Cicero and Ovid have on very different occaſions 
 Temarked how little of the honour of a victory be- 
longs to the general, when his ſoldiers and his for- 
tune have made their deductions; yet why ſhould 
Ovid be ſuſpected to have owed to Tully an obſerva- 
tion which perhaps occurs to every man that ſees or 
hears of military glories ? 
Tully obſerves of Achilles, that had not Homer 
written, his valour had been without praiſe, 
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| Unleſs the Jad had been publiſhed, his pame had been loſt 
- ll the tomb that covered his Ln i a 
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Horace tells us with more energy that there were 
brave men before the wars of Troy, bur they wrong 
in oblivion for want of a poet 


Vixere fortes ante nai 
Multi; fed omnes illachrymabiles 
Urgentur, ignotique lunga 
Noe, carent quia vate ſacro. 


Before great Agamennon reign' d, 
Reign'd kings as great as he, and brave, 
— Whoſe huge ambition's now contain'd 
In the ſmall compaſs of a grave: 
In endleſs night they fleep, unwept, unknown: 
No bard had they to make all time their own. Francis, 


Tully enquires, in the ſame oration, why, but for 
fame, we diſturb a ſhort life with ſo many farigues ? e 


| Quid eſ quod in hoc tam exiguo vitæ curriculo et tam brevi, tantis 


n0s in laboribus exerceamus ? 


Why in ſo ſmall a circuit of life ſnould we employ ourſelves in ſo 
many fatigues ? 


. Horace enquires in the ſame manner, 
Quid brevi fortes jaculamur æ vo 
Multa ? 


Why do we aim, with eager ftrife, 
At things beyond the mark of lite ? Fraxcis. 


when our life is of ſo ſhort duration, why we form 
ſuch numerous deſigns ? But Horace, as well as 


Vor. VI. C Tully, 
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Tully, might diſcover that records are needful to pre- 


ſerve the memory of actions, and that no records were 
ſo durable as poems; either of them might find out 
that life is ſnort, and that we conſume it in unneceſ- 


* labour. 


There are other flowers of fiction ſo * 
— and ſo eaſily cropped, that it is ſcarcely juſt to 
tax the uſe of them as an act by which any particular 
writer is deſpoiled of his garland; for they may be 
ſaid to have been planted by the ancients in the open 
road of poetry for the accommodation of their ſuc- 
ceſſors, and to be the right of every one that has art 
to pluck them without injuring their colours or their 
fragrance. The paſſage of Orpheus to hell, with the 
recovery and ſecond loſs of Eurydice, have been 
deſcribed after Boetius by Pope, in ſuch a manner as 
might juſtly leave him ſuſpected of imitation, were 
not the images ſuch as they might both have derived 


from more ancient writers, 


Quæ fontes agitant metu 
Ultrices ſcelerum dee 

Jam mafic lacrymis madent, 
Nen Ixionium caput 

Velox præcipitat rota. 


The pow'rs of vengeance, while they hear, 

Touch'd with compaſſion, drop a tear; 

Txion's rapid wheel is bound, | i 
Fix'd in attention to the ſound. F. Lewis. 


Thy flone, O Sy/phus, ſtands ſtill, 
Ixion reſts upon his wheel, 
And the pale ſpectres dance! 
The furies ſink upon their iron beds. 
. bW - Tandem, 


can be imagined to have happened by chance; as 
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Tandem, vincimur, arbiter 
 Umbrarum, miſer ans, ait 


Danemus, comitem viro, 
Emtam carmine, conjugem. 


Subdu'd at length, Hells pitying monarch cry*d, _.. 
The ſong rewarding, let us yield the bride. F. Lzewts, 


He ſung, and hell conſented 
To hear the poet's prayer; 
Stern Pro/erpine relented, _ 
And gave him back the fair, 


Heu, nofis prope terminos 
Orpheus Euryciden /ſuam 
Fidit, perdidit, accidit. 


Nor yet the golden verge of day begun, 
When Orpheus, her unhappy lord, 
Eurydice to life reſtor'd, | 
At once beheld, and loſt, and was undone, F. Lewis; 


But ſoon, too ſoon, the lover turns his eyes : 
Again ſhe falls, again ſhe dies, ſhe dies! 


No writer can be fully convicted of imitation, ex- 
cept there is a concurrence of more refemblance than 


where the ſame ideas are conjoined without any na- 
tural ſeries or neceſſary coherence, or where not only 
the thought but the words are copied. Thus it can 
ſcarcely be doubted, that in the firſt of the following 
paſſages Pope remembered Ovid, and that in the ſe- 
cond he copied Crafhaw. 


Sæpe pater dixit, fludium quid inutile tentas ? 
Maonides nullas ipſe religuit opes —— 
Sfonte ſud carmen numeros veniebat ad aptos, 
It qued conabar ſcribere, verſus erat. Ovid. 


C 2 Quit, 
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Quit, quit this barren trade, my father cry'd ; 

Ev*n Homer left no riches when he dy'd ——— 

In verſe ſpontaneous flow'd my native ſtrain, 

Forc'd by no ſweat or labour of the brain, F. Lewis, 


I left no calling for this idle trade; 
Noduty broke, no father diſobey'd ; 
While yet a child, ere yet a fool to fame, 
I liſp'd in numbers, for the numbers came. Poys. 


—— — This plain floor, 
Believe me, reader, can ſay more 


Than many a braver marble can, 
Here lies a truly honeſt man. CrAaSHAW, 


This modeſt ſtone, what few vain marbles can, 
May truly ſay, Here hes an honeſt man. Pore. 


Conceits, or thoughts not immediately impreſſed 
by ſenſible objects, or neceſſarily ariſing from the co- 
alition or compariſon of common ſentiments, may 
be with great juſtice ſuſpected whenever they are 
found a ſecond time. Thus Waller probably owed 
to Grotius an elegant compliment. 


Here lies the learned Savil's heir, 

So early wiſe, and laſting fair, 

That none, except her years they told, 

Thought her a child, or thought her old. WALL EE. 


Unica lux ſecli, genitoris gloria, nemo 
Quen puerum, nemo credidit ofſe ſenem. GrorT, 


The age's miracle, his father's joy ! | 
Nor old you wou'd pronounce him, nor a boy. 
| F. Lewis. 


And Prior was indebted for a pretty illuſtration to 
Alleyne's poetical hiſtory of Henry the Seventh. 


Far 
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For nought but light itſelf, itſelf can ſhow, : 


And only kings can write, what kings can do. 
| ALLEYNE. 


Your muſick's power, your muſick 224 Aclole, 
For what light is, tis only light that ſhews. Prior. 


And with yet more certainty may the ſame writer 
be cenſured, for endeavouring the clandeſtine ap- 
. propriation of a thought which he borrowed, ſurely 
without thinking himſelf diſgraced, from an epigram 
of Plate. E 


7 M 75 lain d xefrowrper 7044 Toi) (ty zg . 
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Venus, take my votive glaſs, * 
Since I am not what I was; 
What from this day I ſhall be, 


Venus, let me never ſee. 


As not every inſtance of amülitude can be con- 
ſidered as a proof of imitation, ſo not every imitation 
ought to be ſtigmatized as plagiariſm. The adop- 
tion of a noble ſentiment, ar the inſertion of a bor- 
rowed ornament, may ſometimes diſplay ſo much 
judgment as will almoſt compenſate for invention; 
and an inferior genius may, without any imputation 
of ſervility, purſue the path of the ancients, pro- 
vided he declines to tread in their footſteps, | 
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| Nuns. 144. * Auguſt 3, 1751. 


$I Daphnidis arcum _ 
K Fregiſti et et calamos : que tu, perverſe Menalca, 
Et cum wvidiſti puero donata, dalebas; | 
| Br fi non aligua nocuiſſes, mortuus efſes. | Vio; 


The bow of Daphni: and the ſhafts you — ; 
When the fair boy receiv'd the gift of right; | 
And but for miſchief, you had dy'd for ſpite, Dxropen. 


T is impoſſible to mingle in converſation with- 

out .obſerving the difficulty with which a new 
name makes its way into the world. The firſt ap- 
pearance of excellence unites multitudes againſt it; 
unexpected oppoſition riſes up on every fide; the 
celebrated and the obſcure join in the confederacy ; ; 
ſubtility furniſhes arms to impudence, and invention 
leads on credulity. | 

The ftrength and unanimity of this alliance is 
not eaffly conceived. It might be expected that 
no man ſhould ſuffer his heart to be inflamed with 
' malice, but by injuries; that none ſhould buſy 
himſelf in conteſting the pretenſions of another, 
but when ſome right of his own was involved in 
the queſtion; that at leaſt hoſtilities commenced 
without cauſe, ſhould quickly ceaſe ; that the armies 
of malignity ſhould ſoon diſperſe, when no com- 
mon intereſt could be found to hold them together ; 


and that the attack upon a riſing character ſhould be 
left 
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left to thoſe ee to hope or fear from 


the event. | 
The hazards of thoſe that aſpire to eminence, 
would be much. diminiſhed if they had none but 
acknowledged rivals to encounter, , Their enemies 
would then be few, and what is of yet greater im- 
portance, would be known. But what caution is 
ſafficient to ward off the blows of inviſible aſſailants, 
or what force can ſtand againſt uninterrupted attacks, 
and a continual ſucceſſion of enemies? Yet ſuch is 
the ſtate of the world, that no ſooner can any man 
emerge from the crowd, and fix the eyes of the pub- 
lick upon him, than he ſtands as a mark to the arrows 
of lurking calumny, and receives in the tumult of 
hoſtility, from diſtant and from nameleſs hands, 
wounds not always eaſy to be cured. : | 

It is probable that the onſet. againſt the nadir 
dates for renown, is originally incited by thoſe 
who imagine themſelves in danger of ſuffering by 
their ſucceſs; but when war is once declared, 
volunteers flock to the ſtandard, multitudes follow 
the camp only for want of employment, and flying 
ſquadrons are diſperſed to every part, ſo pleaſed 
with an opportunity of miſchief that they toil with - 
out proſpect of ite and pillage without hope. of 
profit. 
Mhen any man * a to deferne 
diſtinction, he will be ſurpriſed to hear himſelf 
cenſured where he could not expect to have been 
named; he will find the utmoſt acrimony of ma- 
lice among thoſe whom he never could have of- 
fended. | | | 1997 ial 


Win As 
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As there are to be found in the ſervice of envy 
men of every diverſity of temper and degree of 
underſtanding, calumny is diffuſed by all arts and 
methods of propagation. Nothing is too groſs or 
too refined, too cruel or too trifling to be prac- 
tiſed; very little regard is had to the rules of ho- 
nourable hoſtility, but every weapon is accounted 
lawful, and thoſe that cannot make a thruſt at life 
are content to keep themſelves in play with petty 
malevolence, to teize with feeble blows and impo- 
tent diſturbance. 

But as the induſtry of obſervation * divided the 
moſt miſcellaneous and confuſed aſſemblages into 
proper claſſes, and ranged the inſects of the ſum- 
mer, that torment us with their drones or ſtings, by 
their ſeveral tribes; the perſecutors of merit, not- 
withſtanding their numbers, may be likewiſe com- 
modiouſly diſtinguiſhed into Roavers;': Whiſperers, 
and Moderators. 

The Roarer is an enemy rathen ande than dan- 
gerous. He has no other qualification for a cham- 
pion of controverſy than a hardened front and ſtrong 
voice. Having ſeldom ſo much deſire to confute as 
to filence, he depends rather upon vociferation than 
argument, and has very little care to adjuſt one 
part of his accuſation to another, to Preſerve de- 
cency in his language, or probability in his narra- 
tives. He has always a ſtore of reproachful epi- 
thets and contemptuous appellations, ready to be 
produced as occaſion may require, which by con- 
ſtant uſe he pours out with reſiſtleſs volubility. If 
the wealth of a trader is mentioned, he without he- 


ſitation 
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ſitation devotes him to bankruptcy; if the beauty 
and elegance of a lady be commended, he wonders 
how the town can fall in love with ruſtick deformity; 
if a new performance of genius happens to be cele- 
brated, he pronounces the writer a hopeleſs idiot; 
without knowledge of books or life, and without the 
underſtanding by which it muſt be acquired, His 
exaggerations are generally without effect upon thoſe 
whom he compels to hear them; and though it will 
ſometimes happen that the timorous are awed by his 
violence, and the credulous miſtake his confidence 
for knowledge, yet the opinions which he endeavours 
to ſuppreſs ſoon recover their former ſtrength, as the 
trees that bend to the tempeſt erect themſelves _ 
when its force is paſt. | 

The Whiſperer is more dangerous. He eaſily 
gains attention by a ſoft addreſs, and excites curio- 
ſity by an air of importance. As ſecrets are not to 
be made cheap by promiſcuous publication, he 
calls a ſelect audience about him, and gratifies 
their vanity with an appearance of truſt by com- 
municating his intelligence in a low voice. Of the 
trader he can tell that though he ſeems to manage 
an extenſive commerce, and talks in high terms 
of the funds, yet his wealth is not equal to his re- 
putation; he has lately ſuffered much by an expen- 
ſive project, and had a greater ſhare than is acknow- 
ledged in the rich ſhip that periſhed by the ſtorm. 
Of the beauty he has little to fay, but that they who 
ſee her in a morning do not diſcover all thoſe graces 
which are admired 1n the park. Of the writer he 
affirms with great certainty, that though the excel- 
lence of the work be inconteſtable, he can claim 


but 
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but a ſmall part of the reputation; that he owed 
moſt of the images and ſentiments to a ſecret friend; 
and that the accuracy and equality of the ſtyle was 
produced by the ſucceſſive correction of the chief 
criticks of the age. a 

As every one is pleaſed with imagining that he 
knows ſomething not yet commonly divulged, 
ſecret hiſtory eaſily gains credit; but it is for the 
moſt part believed only while it circulates in whiſ- 
pers; and when once it is openly told, is openly 
confuted. 

The moſt pernicious enemy is the man of Mo- 
deration. Without intereſt in the queſtion, or 
any motive but honeſt curioſity, this impartial and 
zealous enquirer after truth is ready to hear either 
fide, and always diſpoſed to kind interpretations 
and favourable opinions. He hath heard the 
trader's affairs reported with great variation, and 
after a diligent compariſon of the evidence, con- 
cludes it probable that the ſplendid ſuperſtructure of 
buſineſs being originally built upon a narrow baſis, 
has lately been found to totter ; but between dila- 
tory payment and bankruptcy there is a great dif- 
tance; many merchants have ſupported: themſelves 
by expedients for a time, without any final injury to 
their creditors; and what is loſt by one adventure 
may be recovered by another. He believes that a 
young lady pleaſed with admiration, and deſirous to 
make perfect what is already excellent, may heighten 
her charms by artificial improvements, but ſurely 
moſt of -her beauties muſt be genvine, and who can 
fay that he 1s wholly what he endeavours to appear? 
The author he knows to be a man of diligence, who 
= perhaps 
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perhaps does not ſparkle with the fire of Homer, but 
has the judgment to diſcover his own deficiencies, 
and to ſupply them by the help of others; and in 
his opinion modeſty is a quality ſo amiable and rare, 
that it ought to find a patron wherever it appears, 
and may juſtly be preferred by the publick ſuffrage 
to petulant wit and oſtentatious literature. 

He who thus diſcovers failings with unwillingneſs, 
and extenuates the faults which cannot be denied, 
puts an end at once to doubt or vindication; his 
hearers repoſe upon his candour and veracity, and 
admit the charge without allowing the excuſe. 

Such are the arts by which the envious, the idle, 
the peeviſh, and the thoughtleſs, obſtruct that worth 
which they cannot equal, and by artifices thus eaſy, 
ſordid, and deteſtable, is induſtry defeated, N 
blaſted, and genius N 
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"Non fi priores Maonius tenet 
Sedes Homerus, Pindarice latent, 
Cee & Alcai minaces | 
| - Stefichorique graves Camænæ. Hom, 
What though the muſe her Humer thrones 
High above all the immortal quire ; 
Nor Pindar's raptures ſhe diſowns, 
Nor hides the plaintive Cæan lyre: 
Alcæus ſtrikes the tyrant ſoul with dread, Gy 
Nor yet is grave Ste/fichorus unread. Francrs- 


I is allowed that vocations and employments of 
leaſt dignity are of the moſt apparent uſe; that 
the meaneſt artiſan or manufacturer contributes more 
to the accommodation of life, than the profound 
ſcholar and argumentative theoriſt; and that the 
publick would ſuffer leſs preſent inconvenience from 
the baniſhment of philoſophers than from the extinc- 
tion of any common trade. 

Some have been fo forcibly ſtruck with this obſer- 
vation, that they have, in the firſt warmth of their 
diſcovery, thought it reaſonable to alter the common 
diſtribution of dignity, and ventured to condemn. 
mankind of univerſal ingratitude. For juſtice ex- 
acts, that thoſe by whom we are moſt benefited ſhould 
be moſt honoured, And what labour can be more 
uſeful than that which procures to families and com- 


munities thoſe neceſſaries which ſupply the wants of 
| nature, 
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nature, or thoſe conveniencies by which eaſe, ſecu- 
rity, and elegance are conferred ? 

This is one of the innumerable theories which the 
firſt attempt to reduce them into practice certainly 
deſtroys. If we eſtimate dignity by immediate uſe- 
fulneſs, agriculture is undoubtedly the firſt and nobleſt 
ſcience; yet we ſee the plow driven, the clod broken, 
the manure ſpread, the ſeeds ſcattered, and the harveſt 
reaped, by men whom thoſe that feed upon their in- 
duſtry will never be perſuaded to admit into the 
ſame rank with heroes, or with ſages; and who, af- 
ter all the confeſſions which truth may extort in fa- 
vour of their occupation, muſt be content to fill up 
the loweſt claſs of the commonwealth, to form the 
baſe of the pyramid of ſubordination, and lie buried 
in obſcurity themſelves, while they ſupport all Gay 
is ſplendid, conſpicuous, or exalted. 

It will be found upon a cloſer inſpection, that this 
part of the conduct of mankind is by no means con- 
trary to reaſon or equity. Remuneratory honours 
are proportioned at once to the uſefulneſs and diffi- 
culty of performances, and are properly adjuſted by 
compariſon of the mental and corporeal abilities, 
which they appear to employ. That work, how- 
ever neceſſary, which is carried on only by muſcular 
ſtrength and manual dexterity, is not of equal eſteem, 
in the conſideration of rational beings, with the taſks 
that exerciſe the intellectual powers, and require the 
active vigour of imagination, or the gradual and la- 
borious inveſtigations of reaſon, 

The merit of all manual occupations ſeems to 
terminate in the inventor ; and ſurely the firſt ages 
cannot be charged with ingratitude ; fince thoſe who 

civilized 
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civilized barbarians, and taught them how to ſecure 
themſelves from cold and hunger, were numbered 
amongſt their deities. But theſe arts once diſco- 
vered by philofophy, and facilitated by experience, 
are afterwards practiſed with very little aſſiſtance 
from the faculties of the foul; nor is any thing ne- 
ceſſary to the regular diſcharge of theſe inferior 
duties, beyond that rude obſervation which the moſt 
fluggiſh intellect may practiſe, and that induſtry 
which the ſtimulations of neceſſity naturally enforce. 

Vet though the refuſal of ſtatues and panegyrick 
to thoſe who employ only their hands and feet in the 
ſervice of mankind may be eaſily juſtified, I am far 
from intending to incite the perulance of pride, to 
juſtify the ſuperciliouſneſs of grandeur, or to inter- 
cept any part of that tenderneſs and benevolence 
which by the privilege of their common nature one 
man may claim from another, 

That it would be neither wiſe nor equitable to diſ- 
courage the huſbandman, the labourer, the miner, or 
the ſmith, is generally granted ; but there is another 
race of beings equally obſcure and equally indigent, 
who, becanſe their uſefulneſs is leſs obvious to vul- 
gar apprehenſions, live unrewarded and die unpitied, 
and who have been long expoſed to inſult without a 
defender, and to cenſure without an apologiſt. 

The authors of London were formerly computed by 
Swift at ſeveral thouſands, and there is not any rea- 
ſon for ſuſpecting that their number has decreaſed. 
Of theſe only a very few can be ſaid to produce, or 
endeavour to produce new ideas, to extend any prin- 
ciple of ſcience, or gratify the imagination with any 
uncommon train of images or contexture of events z 


the 
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the reſt, however laborious, however arrogant, can 


only be conſidered as the drudges of the pen, the 
manufacturers of literature, who have ſet up for au- 
thors, either with or without a regular initiation, 
and, like other artificers, have no other care than to 
deliver their tale of wares at the ſtated time. 

It has been formerly imagined, that he who in- 
tends the entertainment or inſtruction of others, 
muſt feel in himſelf ſome peculiar impulſe of ge- 
nius ; that he muſt watch the happy minute in 
which his natural fire is excited, in which his mind 
is elevated with nobler ſentiments, enlightened with 
clearer views, and invigorated with ſtronger compre- 
henſion; that he muſt carefully ſelect his thoughts 
and poliſh his expreſſions ; and animate his efforts 
with the hope of raiſing a- monument of learning, 
which neither time nor envy ſhall be able to de- 
ſtroy. 

But the authors whom I am now endeavouring to 
recommend have been too long hackneyed in the ways 
of men to indulge the chimerical ambition of immor- 
tality ; they have ſeldom any claim to the trade of 
writing, but that they have tried ſome other without 
ſucceſs; they perceive no particular ſummons to 
compoſition, except the ſound of the clock ; they 
have no other rule than the law or the faſhion for 
admitting their thoughts or rejecting them; and 
about the opinion of poſterity they have little ſo- 
licitude, for their productions are ſeldom intended to 
remain in the world longer than a week. 

That ſuch authors are. not to be rewarded with 
praiſe is evident, ſince nothing can be admired when 
it ceaſes to exiſt; but ſurely though they cannot 
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aſpire to honour, they may be exempted from igno- 
miny, and adopted in that order of men which de- 
ſerves | our kindneſs, though not our reverence. 
Theſe papers of the day, the Ephemere of learning, 
have uſes more adequate to the purpoſes of com- 
mon life than more pompous and durable volumes. 
If it is neceſſary for every man to be more acquaint- - 
ed with his contemporaries than with paſt genera- 
tions, and to rather know the events which may 
immediately affect his fortune or quiet, than the 
revolutions of ancient kingdoms, in which he has 
neither poſſeſſions nor expectations; if it be pleaſing 
to hear of the preferment and diſmiſſion of ſtateſ- 
men, the birth of heirs, and the marriage of beau- 
ties, the humble author of journals and gazettes 
muſt be conſidered as a liberal diſpenſer of benefi- 
ficial Knowledge. | : 

Even the abridger, compiler, and tranſlator, though 
their labours cannot be ranked with thoſe of the diur- 
nal hiſtoriographer, yet muſt not be raſhly doomed to 
annihilation, Every ſize of readers requires a genius 
of correſpondent capacity; ſome delight in abſtracts 
and epitomes, becauſe they want room in their me- 
mory for long details, and content themſelves with 
effects, without enquiry after cauſes ; ſome minds are 
overpowered by ſplendor of ſentiment, as ſome eyes 
are offended by a glaring light; ſuch will gladly 
contemplate an author in an humble imitation, as 
we look without pain upon the ſun in the water. 

As every writer has his uſe, every writer ought to 
have his patrons; and ſince no man, however high 
he may now ſtand, can be certain that he ſhall not 


be ſoon thrown down from his elevation by criticiſm 
or 
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or caprice, the common intereſt of learning requires 
that her ſons ſhould ceaſe from inteſtine hoſtilities, 
and inſtead of facrificing each other to malice and 


contempt, endeavour to avert perſecution from the 
meaneſt of their fraternity. 


 Nums. 146. SarvzDAY, Auguſt 10, 1751. 


Sunt illic duo, trefue, qui 1 


Neftrarum tineas ineptiarum 


Sed cum ſponſio, fabulægue laſſe 
De ſeorpo fuerint et incitato. Maxr. 


'Tis poſſible that one or two 

Theſe fooleries of mine may view: 

But then the bettings muſt be o'er, 

Nor Crab or Childers talk'd of more. F. Lzwis, 


N ONE of the projects or deſigns which exer- 
ciſe the mind of man are equally ſubje& to 
obſtructions and diſappointments with the purſuit of 
fame. Riches cannot eaſily be denied to them who 
have ſomething of greater value to offer in exchange; 
he whoſe fortune is endangered by litigation, will 
not refuſe to augment the wealth of the lawyer ; he 
whoſe days are darkened by languor, or whoſe nerves 
are excruciated by pain, is compelled to pay tribute 
to the ſcience of healing. But praiſe may be al- 
ways omitted without inconvenience. When once 
a man has made celebrity neceſſary to his happineſs, 
he has put it in the power of the weakeſt and moſt 
timorous malignity, if not to take away his ſatisfac- 

Vor. VI. D tion, 
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tion, at leaſt to withhold it. His enemies may in- 
dulge their pride by airy negligence, and gratify 
their malice by quiet neutrality. They that could 
never have injured. a character by invectives, may 
combine to annihilate it by ſilence; as. the women 
of Rome threatened to put an end to conqueſt and 
dominion, by ſupplying no children to the common. 
wealth. 

When a writer has with long toil produced a work 
intended to burſt upon mankind with unexpected 
luſtre, and withdraw the attention of the learned 
world from every other controverſy or enquiry, he 
is ſeldom contented to wait long without the enjoy- 
ment of his new praiſes. With an imagination full of 
his own importance, he walks out like a monarch in 
diſguiſe, to learn the various opinions of his readers, 
Prepared to feaſt upon admiration ; compoſed to en- 
counter cenſures without emotion; and determined 
not to ſuffer his quiet to be injured by a ſenſibility 
too exquiſite of praiſe or blame, but to laugh with 
equal contempt at vain objections and injudicious 
commendations, he enters the places of mingled con- 
verſation, fits down to his tea in an obſcure corner, 
and while he appears to examine a file of antiquated 
Journals, catches the converſation of the whole room. 
He liſtens, but hears no mention of his book, and 
therefore ſuppoſes that he has diſappointed his curi- 
oſity by delay; and that as men of learning would 
naturally begin their converſation with ſuch a won- 
derful novelty, they had digreſſed to other ſubjects 
before his arrival. The company diſperſes, and their 
places are ſupplied by others equally ignorant, or 
equally careleſs. The ſame expectation hurries him 

to 
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to another place, from which the ſame diſappoint- 
ment drives him ſoon away. His impatience then 
grows violent and tumultuous ; he ranges over the 
town with reſtleſs curioſity, and hears in one quarter 
of a cricket- match, in another of a pick- pocket; is 
told by ſome of an unexpected bankruptcy; by others 
of a turtle- feaſt; is ſometimes provoked by impor- 
tunate enquiries after the white bear, and ſometimes 
with praiſes of the dancing dog; he is afterwards 
entreated to give his judgment upon a wager about 
the height of the Monument; invited to ſee a foot- 
race in the adjacent villages ; deſired to read a lu- 
dicrous advertiſement ; or conſulted about the moſt 
effectual method of making enquiry after a favourite 
cat. The whole world is buſied in affairs, which 
he thinks below the notice of reaſonable creatures, 
and which are nevertheleſs ſufficient to withdraw all 
regard from his labours and his merits. 

He reſolves at laſt to violate his own modeſty, and 
to recall the talkers from their folly by an enquiry 
after himſelf. He finds every one provided with 
an anſwer; one has ſeen the work advertiſed, but 
never met with any that had read it; another has 
been ſo often impoſed upon by ſpecious titles, that 
he never buys a book till its character is eſtabliſhed ; 
a third wonders what any man can hope to produce 
after ſo many writers of greater eminence ; the next 
has enquired after the author, but can hear no ac- 
count of him, and therefore ſuſpects the name to be 
fictitious ; and another knows him to be a man con- 
demned by indigence to write too frequently what 
he does not underſtand, 
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Many are the conſolations with which the unhappy: 

author endeavours to allay his vexation, and fortify, 
his patience. He has written with too little indul- 
gence to the underſtanding of common readers; he 
has fallen upon an age in which ſolid knowledge, 
. and delicate refinement, have given way to a low mer- 
riment, and idle buffoonery, and therefore no writer 
can hope for diſtinction, who has any higher pur- 
poſe than to raiſe laughter. He finds that his ene- 
mies, ſuch as ſuperiority will always raife, have 
been induſtrious, while his performance was in the 
preſs, to 'vilify and blaſt it; and that the bookſeller, 
whom he had reſolved to enrich, has rivals that ob- 
ſtruct the circulation of his copies. He at laſt re- 
poſes upon the conſideration, that the nobleſt works 
of learning and genius have always made their way 
ſlowly againſt ignorance and prejudice ; and that re- 
putation, which is never to be loſt, muſt be gradual- 
ly obtained, as animals of longeſt life are obſerved 
not ſoon to attain their full ſtature and ſtrength. 

By ſuch arts of voluntary deluſion does every man 
endeavour to conceal his own unimportance from 
himſelf, It is long before we are convinced of the 
ſmall proportion which every individual bears to the 
collective body of mankind ; or learn how few can 
be intereſted in the fortune of any ſingle man; how 
little vacancy is left in the world for any new object 
ck attention; to how ſmall extent the brighteſt blaze 
of merit can be ſpread amidſt the miſts of buſineſs 
and of folly ; and how ſoon it is clouded by the in- 
tervention of other novelties. Not only the writer 
of books, but the commander of armies, and the 
deliverer of nations, will eaſily outlive all noiſy and 


popular 
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popular reputation: he may be celebrated for a 
time by the publick voice, but his actions and his 
name will ſoon be conſidered as remote and unaffect- 
ing, and be rarely mentioned but by thoſe whofe al- 
liance gives them ſome vanity to gratify by frequent 
commemoration. Ned 

It ſeems not to be ſufficiently conſidered how little 
renown can be admitted in the world. Mankind are 
kept perpetually buſy by their fears or defires, and 
have not more leiſure from their own affairs, than to 
acquaint themſelves with the accidents of the cur- 
rent day. Engaged in contriving ſome refuge from 
calamity, or in ſhortening the way to ſome new 
poſſeſſion, they ſeldom ſuffer their thoughts to wander 
to the paſt or future ; none but a few ſolitary ſtudents 
have leiſure to enquire into the claims of ancient 
heroes or ſages; and names which hoped to range 
over kingdoms and continents * at laſt into 
cloĩſters or calleges. CAN 

Nor is it certain, that even of cheſs dark 6. nar- 
row habitations, theſe laſt retreats of fame, the poſ- 
ſeſſion will be long kept. Of men devoted to litera- 
ture very few extend their views beyond ſome par- 
_ ticular ſcience, and the greater part ſeldom enquire, 
even in their own profeſſion, for any authors but 
thoſe whom the preſent mode of ſtudy happens to 
force upon their notice; they deſire not to fill their 
minds with unfaſhionable knowledge, but contented- 
ly reſign to oblivion. thoſe books which they now find 
cenſured or neglected. 

The hope of fame is neceſſarily connected with 
ſuch conſiderations as muſt abate the ardor of con- 
fidence, and repreſs the vigour of purſuit, Who- 
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ever claims renown from any kind of excellence, 
expects to fill the place which is now poſſeſſed by 
another; for there are already names of every-claſs 
ſufficient to employ all that will deſire to remember 
them; and ſurely he that is puſhing his predeceſſors 
into the gulph of obſcurity, cannot but ſometimes 
ſuſpect, that he muſt himſelf fink in like manner, 
and as he ſtands upon the ſame precipice, be ſwept 
away with the ſame violence. 

It ſometimes happens, that fame begins when life 
is at an end: but far the greater number of candi- 
dates for. applauſe have owed their reception in the 
world to ſore favourable caſualties, and have there- 
fore immediately ſunk into neglect, when death 
ſtripped them of their caſual influence, and neither 
fortune nor patronage operated in their favour. 
Among thoſe who have better claims to regard, the 
honour. paid to their memory is commonly propor- 
tionate to the reputation which they enjoyed in their 
lives, though ſtill growing fainter, as it is at a greater 
diſtance from the firſt emiſſion; and ſince it is ſo 
difficult to obtain the notice of contemporaries, how 
little is it to be hoped from future times? What can 
merit effect by its own force, when the help of art 
ar friendſhip can ſcarcely ſupport it ? 
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Now, Ons Torspar, Aae I 3, 15. 'F 


Tunihil invitd dices fatiefve Minervd. Hos. 


—— You are of too quick a fight, 
Not to diſcern which = your talent lies. Ros cou MON. 


1 the RAMBLER; 


- SIR, 


. little things grow great by continual ene 
| tion, I hope you will not think the dignity of 
your character impaired by an account of a ludicrous 
perſecution, which, though it produces no ſcenes of 
horror or of ruin, yet, by inceſſant importunity of 
vexation, wears away my happineſs, and conſumes 
thoſe years which nature ſeems particularly to have 
aſſigned to cheerfulneſs, in filem anxiety and helptels 
reſentment. 

I am the eldeſt ſon of a gentleman, who having 
inherited a large eſtate from his anceſtors, and feel- 
ing no defire either to increaſe or leſſen it, has from 
the time of his marriage generally refided at his own 
ſeat ; where, by dividing his time among the duties 
of a father, a maſter, and a magiſtrate, the ſtudy of 
literature, and the offices of civility,” he finds means 
to rid himfelf of the day, without any of thoſe 
amuſements, which all thoſe with whom my reſidence 
in this place has made me acquainted, think neceſ- 
fary to lighten the burthen of exiſtence, 
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When my age made me capable of inſtruction, my 
father prevailed upon a gentleman, long known at 
Oxford for the extent of his learning and purity of 
his manners; to undertake my education. The re- 
gard with which I ſaw him treated diſpoſed me to 
conſider his inſtructions as important, and I there- 
fore ſoon formed a habit of attention, by which 1 
made very quick advances in different kinds of learn- 
ing, and heard, perhaps too often, very flattering 
compariſons of my own proficiency. with that of 
others, either leſs docile by nature, or leſs happily 
forwarded by inſtruftion. I was careſſed by all that 
exchanged viſits with my father; and as young men 
are with little difficulty taught to judge favourably of 
themſelves, began to think that cloſe application 
was no longer neceſſary, and that the time was now 
come when I was at liberty to read only for amuſe- 
ment, and was to receive the reward of my ae 
in praiſe and admiration. 

While I was thus banqueting upon my own per- 
fections, and longing in ſecret to eſcape from tutor- 
age, my father's brother came from London to paſs 
a ſummer at his native place. A lucrative employ- 
ment which he poſſeſſed, and a fondneſs for the con- 
yerſation and diverſions of the gay part of mankind, 
had ſo long kept him from rural excurſions, that I 
had never ſeen him ſince my infancy. My curioſity 
was therefore ſtrongly. excited by the hope of obſerv- 
ing a character more nearly, which I had hitherto re- 
verenced only at a diſtance, 

From all private and intimate converſation I was 
long withheld by the perpetual confluence of 
viſitants with whom the firſt news of my uncle's 
arrival 
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arrival crowded the houſe; but was amply recom- 
penſed by ſeeing an exact and punctilious practice, 
of the arts of a courtier, in all the ſtratagems of en- 
dearment, the gradations of reſpect, and variations 
of courteſy, 1 remarked with what juſtice of diſtri- 
bution he divided his talk to a wide circle; with, 
what addreſs he offered to every man an occaſion of 
indulging ſome favourite topick, or diſplaying, ſome, 
particular attainment ; the judgment with which he 
regulated his enquiries after the abſent ; and the care 
with which he ſhewed all the companions of his early 
years how ſtrongly they were infixed in his memory, 
by the mention of paſt incidents, and the recital of 
puerile kindneſſes, dangers, and frolicks, I ſoon 
diſcovered that he poſſeſſed ſome ſcience of graciouſ- 
neſs and attraction which books had not taught, and 
of which neither I nor my father had any knowledge; 
that he had the power of obliging thoſe whom he did 
not benefit; that he diffuſed, upon his curſory be-. 
haviour and moſt trifling actions, a gloſs of ſoftneſs. 
and delicacy by which every one was dazzled ; and 
that by ſome occult method of captivation, he ani- 
mated the timorous, ſoftened the ſupercilious, and 
opened the reſerved, I could not but repine at the 
inelegance of my on manners which left me no 
hopes but not to offend, and at the inefficacy of ruſ- 
tick benevolence which e no friends but by real 
ſervice. 

My uncle ſaw the veneration with which 1 caught 
every accent of his voice, and watched every motion 
of his hand; and the awkward diligence with which 
I endeavoured to imitate his embrace of fondnels, 
and his bow of reſpect. | He was, like others, caſtly., 
flattered 
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flattered by an imitator by whom he could not fear 
ever to be rivalled, and repaid my aſſiduities with 
compliments and profeſſions. Our fondneſs was ſo 
increaſed by a mutual endeavour to pleaſe each other, 
that when he returned to London, he declared himſelf 
unable to leave a nephew ſo amiable and fo accom- 
pliſhed behind him; and obtained my father's per- 
miſſion to enjoy my company for a few months, by 
a promiſe to initiate me in the arts of PORT, and 
introduce me into publick life. 

The courtier had little inclination to fatigue, and 
therefore, by travelling very ſlowly, afforded me 
time for more looſe and familiar converfation ; but 
J ſoon found, that by a few enquiries which he was 
not well prepared to fatisfy, I had made him weary 
of his young companion. His element was a mixed 
_ aſſembly, where ceremony and healths, compliments 
and common topicks, kept the tongue employed with 
very little aſſiſtance from memory or reflexion ; but 
in the chariot, where he was neceſſitated to ſupport 
2 regular tenour of converſation, without any relief 
from a new comer, or any power of ſtarting into gay 
digreſſions; or deſtroying argument by a jeſt, he ſoon 
diſcovered that poverty of ideas which had been hi- 
therto concealed under the tinſel of politenefs. The 
firſt day he entertained me with the novelties and 
wonders with which J ſhould be aſtoniſhed at my en- 
trance into London, and cautioned me with apparent 
admiration of his own wiſdom againſt the arts by 
which ruſticity is frequently deluded. The ſame de- 
tail and the ſame advice he would have repeated on 
the ſecond day ; but as I every moment diverted the 
diſcourſe to the hiſtory of the towns by which we 

| paſſed, 
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paſſed, or ſome other ſubject of learning or of rea- 
ſon, he ſoon loſt his vivacity, grew peeviſh and ſilent, 
wrapped. his cloke about him, compoſed himſelf to 
lumber, and reſerved his gaiety for fitter auditors; 

At length I entered London, and my uncle was 
reinſtated in his ſuperiority. He awaked at once to 
loquacity as ſoon as our wheels rattled on the pave- 
ment, and told me the name of every ſtreet as we 
croſſed it, and owner of every houſe as we paſſed by. 
He preſented me to my aunt, a lady of great emi- 
nence for the number of her acquaintances, and 
ſplendor of her aſſemblies, and either in kindneſs-or 
revenge. conſulted with her, in my prefence, how I 
might be moſt advantageouſly. dreſſed for my firſt 
appearance, and moſt- expeditiouſly diſencumbered 
from my villatick baſhfulneſs. My indignation at 
familiarity thus contemptuous fluſhed in my face; 
they miſtook anger for ſhame, and alternately ex- 
erted their eloquence upon the benefits of publick 
education, and the happineſs of an aſſurance early 
acquired. 

Aſſurance is indeed the only qualification to which 
they ſeem to have annexed merit, and aſſurance 
therefore is perpetually recommended to me as the 
ſupply of every defect, and the ornament of every 
excellence. I never fit ſilent in company when ſe⸗ 
cret hiſtory is circulating, but I am reproached for 
want of aſſurance. If I fail to return the ſtated an- 
{wer to a compliment; if I am diſconcerted by un- 
expected raillery ; if I bluſh when I am diſcovered 
gazing on a beauty, or heſitate when I find myſelf 
embarraſſed in an argument ; if I am unwilling to 
talk of what I do not underſtand, or timorous in un- 

dertaking 
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dertaking offices which I cannot gracefully perform; 
if 1 ſuffer a more lively tatler to recount the caſualties 
of a game, or a nimbler fop to pick up a fan, I am 
cenſured between pity and contempt, as a wretch 
doomed to grovel in obſcurity for want of aſſurance. 
I have found many young perſons haraſſed in the 
ſame manner, by thoſe to whom age has given nothing 
but the aſſurance which they recommend; and there- 
fore cannot but think it uſeful to inform them, that 
cowardice and delicacy are not to be confounded ; and 
that he whoſe ſtupidity has armed him againſt the 
ſhafts of ridicule, will always act and ſpeak with 
greater audacity, than they whoſe ſenſibility repreſſes 
their ardor, and who dare never let their confidence 
outgro their abilities. | | 
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Nu uz. 148. SATURDAY, Auguſt 17, 1761. 


Me pater ſævis oneret catenis 

uod viro clemens miſero peperci, 

Me vel extremis Numidarum in oris 1 
Claſſe releget. - Hor, 


Me let my father load with chains, 
Or baniſh to Numidia's fartheſt plains ! 
My crime, that I a loyal wife, 
In kind compaſſion ſav*d my huſband's life. Francis. 


OLITICIANS remark, that no oppreſſion 

is ſo heavy or laſting as that which is inflicted 
by the perverſion and exorbitance of legal authority. 
The robber may be ſeized, and the invader repelled, 
whenever they are found; they who pretend no right 
but that of force, may by force be puniſhed or ſup- 
preſſed. But when plunder bears the name of im- 
poſt, and murder is perpetrated by a judicial ſen- 
tence, fortitude is intimidated, and wiſdom con- 
founded : reſiſtance ſhrinks from an alliance with re- 
bellion, and the villain remains ſecure in the robes 
of the magiſtrate, 

Equally dangerous and equally deteſtable are the 
cruelties often exerciſed in private families, under 
the venerable ſanction of parental authority; the 
power which we are taught to honour from the firſt 
moments of reaſon; which is guarded from inſult 
and violation by all that can impreſs awe upon the 
mind of man; and which therefore may wanton in 
cruelty without controul, and trample the bounds-of 

right 
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right with innumerable tranſgreſſions, before duty 
and piety will dare to ſeek redreſs, or think them- 
ſelves at liberty to recur to any other means of deli- 
verance than ſupplications by which inſolence is elat- 
ed, and tears by which cruelty is gratified. | 

It was for a long time imagined by the Romans, 
that no ſon could be the murderer of his father; and 
they had therefore no puniſhment appropriated to 
parricide. They ſeem likewiſe to have believed with 
equal confidence, that no father could be cruel to 
his child; and therefore they allowed every man the 
ſupreme judicature in his own houſe, and put the 
lives of his offspring into his hands. But experi- 
ence informed them by degrees, that they determined 
too haſtily.in favour of human nature; they found 
that inſtinct and habit were not able to contend with 
avarice or malice; that the neareſt relation might be 
violated; and that power, to whomſoever intruſted, 
might be ill employed. They were therefore obliged 
to ſupply and to change their inſtitutions ; to deter 
the parricide by a new law, and to transfer capital 
puniſhments from the parent to the magiſtrate. 

There are indeed many houſes which it is impoſ- 
ſible to' enter familiarly, without diſcovering that pa- 
rents are by no means exempt from the intoxications 
of dominion; and that he who is in no danger of hear- 
ing remonſtrances but from his own conſcience, will 
{ſeldom be long without the art of controlling his con- 
victions, and modifying juſtice by his own will. 

If in any ſituation the heart were inacceſſible to 
malignity, it might be ſuppoſed to be ſufficiently ſe- 
cured by parental relation. To have voluntarily 
become to any being the occaſion of its exiſtence, 
produces 
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produces an obligation to make that exiſtence happy; 
To ſee helpleſs infancy ſtretching out her hands, and 
pouring out her cries in teſtimony of dependence, 
without any powers to alarm jealouſy, or any guilt to 
alienate affection, muſt ſurely awaken tenderneſs in 
every human mind ; and tenderneſs once excited will 
be hourly increaſed by the- natural contagion of fe- 
licity, by the repercuſſion of communicated pleaſure, 
by the conſciouſneſs of the dignity of benefaCtion, 
I believe no generous or begevolent man can fee the 
vileſt animal courting his regard, and ſhrinking at 
his anger, playing his gambols of delight before 
him, calling on him in diſtreſs, and flying to him in 
danger, without more kindneſs than he can perſuade 
himſelf to feel for the wild and unſocial inhabitants 
of the air and water. We naturally endear to our- 
ſelves thoſe to whom we impart any kind of pleaſure, 
becauſe we imagine their affection and eſteem ſecured 
to us by the benefits which they receive, 

There is indeed another method by which the 
pride of ſuperiority may be likewiſe gratified. He 
that has extinguiſhed all the ſenſations of humanity, 
and has no longer any ſatisfaction in the reflection 
that he is loved as the diſtributor of happineſs, may 
pleaſe himſelf with exciting terror as the infliftor of 
pain: he may delight his ſolitude with contemplating 
the extent of his power and the force of his com- 
mands, in imagining the deſires that flutter on the 
tongue which is forbidden to utter them, or the diſ- 
content which preys on the heart in which fear con- 
fines it: he may amuſe himſelf with new contri- 
vances of detection, multiplications of prohibition, 
and varieties of puniſhment ; and ſwell with exulta- 

| 3 tion 
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tion when he conſiders how little of the homage that 
he receives he owes to choice. 

That princes of this character have been known, 
the hiſtory of all abſolute kingdoms will inform us; 
and fince, as Ariſtotle obſerves, i dini porngyio, 
the government of a family is naturally monarchical, it 


is like other monarchies too often arbitrarily admini- 


ſtered. The regal and parental tyrant differ only in 
the extent of their dominions, and the number of 
their ſlaves. The ſamgpaſſions cauſe the ſame mi- 
ſeries; except that ſeldom any prince, however de- 
ſpotick; has ſo far ſhaken off all awe of the publick 
eye, as to venture upon thoſe freaks of injuſtice, 
which are ſometimes indulged under the ſecrecy of a 
private dwelling. Capricious injunctions, partial 
deciſions, unequal allotments, diſtributions of re- 
ward not by merit but by fancy, and puniſhments 
regulated not by the degree of the offence, but by 
the humour of the judge, are too frequent where no 
power is known but that of a father. 

That he delights in the miſery of others no man 
will confeſs, and yet what other motive can make a 
father cruel? The king may be inſtigated by one 
man to the deſtruction of another; he may ſometimes 
think himſelf endangered by the virtues of a ſubject; 
he may dread the ſucceſsful general or the popular 
orator ; his avarice may point out golden confiſca- 
tions; and his guilt may whiſper that he can only be 
ſecure by cutting off all power of revenge. 

But what can a parent hope from the oppreſſion of 
thoſe who were born to his protection, of thoſe who 
can diſturb him with no competition, who can en- 
_ rich him with no ſpoils? Why cowards are cruel 

| may 
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may be eaſily diſcovered; but for what reaſon, not 
more infamous than cowardice, can that man cekght 
in oppreſſion who has nothing to fear ? 
The unjuſtifiable ſeverity of a parent is loaded with 
this aggravation, that thoſe whom he- injures are al- 
ways in his ſight. -, The injuſtice of a prince-is often 
exerciſed upon thoſe of whom he never had any per- 
ſonal or particular knowledge; and the ſentence 
which he pronounces, whether of baniſhment, im- 
priſonment, or death, removes from his view the 
man whom he condemns. But the domeſtick ops 
preſſor dooms himſelf to gaze upon thoſe faces which 
he clouds with terror and with ſorrow; and beholds 
every moment the effects of his own barbarities. He 
that can bear to give continual pain to thoſe who ſur- 
round him, and can walk with ſatisfaction in the 
gloom of his own preſence ; he that can fee ſubmiſ- 
ſive miſery without relenting, and meet without emo- 
tion the eye that implores mercy, or demands juſtice, 
will ſcarcely be amended by remonſtrance or admo- 
nition; he has found means of ſtopping the avenues 
of tenderneſs, and arming his heart againſt the force 
of reaſon. 

Even though no conſideration ſhould be paid to 
the great law of ſocial beings, by which every indi- 
vidual is commanded to conſult the happineſs of 
others, yet the harſh parent is leſs to be vindicated 
than any other criminal, becauſe he leſs provides for 
the happineſs of himſelf. Every man, however little 
he loves others, would willingly be loved; every 
man hopes to live long, and therefore hopes for that 
time at which he ſhall fink back to imbeciliry, and 
muſt depend for eaſe and cheerfulneſs upon the offi- 

Vor. VI. E ciouſneſs 
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ciouſneſs of others. But how has he obviated the 
inconveniences of old age, who alienates from him 
the aſſiſtance of his children, and whoſe bed muſt be 
ſurrounded in his laſt hours, in the. hours of languor 
and dejection, of impatience and of pain, by ſtrangers 
to whom his life is indifferent, or by enemies to 
whom his death is deſirable ? | 
Piety will indeed in good minds overcome e pr. 
cation, and thoſe who have been haraſſed by brutality 
will forget the injuries which they have ſuffered, ſo 
far as to perform the laſt duties with alacrity and zeal. 
But ſurely no reſentment can be equally painful with 
kindneſs thus undeſerved, nor can ſeverer puniſhment 
be imprecated upon a man not wholly loft in meanneſs 
and ſtupidity, than, through the tediouſneſs of de- 
crepitude, to be reproached by the kindneſs of his 
own children, to receive not the tribute but the alms 


of attendance, and to owe every relief of — miſeries, 
not to gratitude but to mercy. 


ST. 
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Nos, 149. Lorena, dug 20, 1181. 


Bod avi e eee een. 5.80 

 Miraris ! Eylader, Marce, bibebat idem. 

Nec melior pants, turdufve dabatur Oreſti : peas =>; 

© 8d par, atque eadem carna duobus 2. 4 

Tt Cadmæa Tyros, me pinguis Gallia veftit s 
Nit ie purpureum, Merc, ſagetus nem? + sti 

Ut præſtem Pyladen, alipuis mibi praflet Orgtem e 

Hoc non fit verbis. Marce, ut ameris ana. 


You wonder now that no man ſees |; : _ 


Such friends as thoſe, of ancient Gres. 
Here the HEPM dit Oreftes' K 
Was j me his friend did Sr 


Nor can it oh be found, his wine 
Was better, Pylades, than thine. 
In: home-ſpun ruſſet I am dreſt, 
Your cloth is always of the beſt ; 
But, honeſt Marcus, if you pleaſe : 
To chuſe me for your Pylades, | 
Remember, words alone are vain ; 


Love — if you wou'd be lov'd again. F. LIS! 


To be RAM BLE R. 


„* 


. I R, 

O depravity of the mind has been more fre- 
-quently or juſtly cenſured than ingratitude, 
There is indeed ſufficient reaſon for looking on 
thoſe that can return evil for good, and repay kind - 
neſs and aſſiſtance with hatred or negle&, as corrupt- 
ed beyond the common degrees of wickedneſs; nor 
will he, who has once been clearly detected in acts 
E 2 of 
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of injury to his benefactor, deſerve to be numbered 
among ſocial beings ; ; he has endeavoured to deſtroy 
con fidence, to intercept ſympathy, and to turn every 
man's attention wholly on himſelf 
There is always danger leſt the honeſt abhorrence 
of a crime ſhould raife the paſſions with too much 
violence againſt the man to whom it is imputed. In 
proportion as guilt is more enormous, it ought to be 
aſcertained by ſtronger evidence. The charge againſt 
ingratitude is very general; almoſt every man can tell 
what favours he has conferred upon inſenſibility, and 
how much happineſs he has beſtowed without return; 
but perhaps, if theſe patrons and protectors were 
confronted with any whom they boaſt of having be- 
- friended, it would often appear that rhey conſulted 
only their pleaſure or vanity, -and repaid themſelves 
their petty donatives by gratifications * alolence and 
indulgence of contempt. - ql 
It has happened that much of my time has been 
paſſed in a dependent ſtate, and conſequently I have 
received many favours in the opinion of thoſe at whoſe 
expence I have been maintained; yet I do not feel in 
my heart · any burning gratitude or tumultuous affec- 
tion; and, as I would not willingly ſuppoſe myſelf 
leſs ſuſceptible of virtuous paſſions than the reſt of | 
mankind, I ſhall lay the hiſtory of my life before 
you, that you may, by your judgment of my conduct, 
— reform or confirm my preſent ſentiments. | 
My father was the ſecond ſon of a very ancient and 
ac family. He married a lady of equal birth, 
whoſe fortune, joined to his own, might have ſup- 
ported his poſterity in honour ; but being gay and 
ambitious, he „ on his friends to procure him 


a poſt, 


FF * — D<E r 
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dreſs, equipage, afſemblies, and compliments, find - 


53 
a poſt, which gave him an opportunity of diſplaying 
his elegance and politeneſs. My mother was equally 
pleaſed with ſplendor, and equally careleſs of ex- 
pence; they both juſtified their profuſion to them - 


ſelves, by endeavouring to believe it neceſſary to the 


extenſion of their acquaintance, and improvement of 
their intereſt ; and whenever any place became va- 
cant, they expected to be repaid. In the midſt of 
theſe hopes my father was ſnatched away by an apo- 
plexy ; and my mother, who had no pleaſure but in 


ing that ſhe could live no longer in her accuſtomed 
rank, ſunk into dejection, and in two years wore out 
her life with envy and diſcontent, | 

I was ſent with a ſiſter, one year younger than my- 
ſelf, to the elder brother of my father. We were not 
yet capable of obſerving how much fortune influences 
affection, but flattered ourſelves on the road with the 
tenderneſs and regard with which we ſhould be treated 


by our uncle. Our reception was rather frigid than 


malignant; we were introduced to our young cou- 
ſins, and for the firſt month more frequently conſoled 
than upbraided; but in a ſhort time we found our 
prattle repreſſed, our dreſs neglected, our endear- 


ments unregarded, and our requeſts referred to the 


| houſekeeper. 


The forms of decency were now violated, and every 
day produced new inſults. We were ſoon brought 
to the neceſſity of receding from our imagined equa- 
lity with our couſins, to whom we ſunk into humble 
companions without choice or influence, expected 
only to echo their opinions, facilitate their deſires, 


and accompapy their rambles, It was unfortunate 
E 3 that 
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that our early introduction into polite company, and 
habitual knowledge of the-arts of civility, had given 
us ſuch an appearance of ſuperiority to the awkward 
baſhfulneſs of our relations, as naturally drew reſpect 
and preference from every ſtranger; and my aunt 
was forced to aſſert the dignity of her own children 
while they were ſculking in corners for fear of notice, 
and hanging down their heads in ſilent confuſion, by 
relating the indiſcretion of our father, diſplaying her 
own kindneſs, lamenting the miſery of birth without 
eſtate, and declaring her anxiety for our future pro- 
viſion,” and the expedients which ſhe had formed 
to ſecure us from thoſe follies or crimes, to which 
the conjunction of pride and want often gives occa- 
fion. In a ſhort time care was taken to prevent 
ſuch vexatious - miſtakes; we were told, that fine 
clothes would only fill our heads with falſe. expecta- 
tions, and our dreſs was therefore accommodated to 
our fortune. | 
Childhood is not eaſily dejected or mordified. We 
felt no laſting pain from inſolence or neglect ; but 
finding that we were favoured and commended by all 
whoſe intereſt did not prompt them to diſcountenance 
us, preſerved our vivacity and ſpirit to years of greater 
ſenſibility. It then became irkſome and diſguſting 
to live without any principle of action but the will 
of another, and we often met privately in the garden 
to lament our condition, and to eaſe our hearts with 
mutual narratives. of caprice, peeviſhneſs, and 
affront, 

There are b modes of inſult and tokens 
of contempt, for which it is not eaſy to find a name, 
which ma to nothing in an * to deſcribe 


them, 
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them, and yet may, by continual repetition; make 
day paſs after day in ſorrow and in terror. Phraſes 
of curſory compliment and eſtabliſned ſalutation may, 
by a different modulation of the voice, or caſt of the 
countenance, convey contrary meanings, and be 
changed from indications of reſpect to expreſſions 


of ſcorn. The dependant who cultivates delicacy in 


himſelf very little conſults his own tranquillity. My 
unhappy vigilance is every moment diſcovering ſore 
ulance of accent, or arrogance of mien, ſome ve- 
hemence of interrogation, or quickneſs of reply; that 
recalls my poverty to my mind, and which I feel 
more acutely as I know not how to reſent it, 
Tou are not, however, to imagine, that I think my- 
ſelf diſcharged from the duties of gratitude, only be- 
cauſe my relations do not adjuſt their looks, or tune 
their voices to my expectation. The infolence of 
benefaction terminates not in negative rudeneſs or 
obliquities of inſult. I am often told in expreſs terms 
of the miſeries from which charity has ſnatched me, 
while multitudes are ſuffered by relations equally near 
to devolve upon the pariſn; and have more than once 
heard it numbered among other favours, that T am 
admitted to the ſame table with my couſins. 
That I fit at the firſt table I muſt acknowledge, 
but I ſit there only that I may feel the ſtings of in- 
feriority, My enquiries are neglected, my opinion 
is overborn, my aſſertions are controverted, and as 
inſolence always propagates itſelf, the ſervants over- 
look me, in imitation of their maſter ; if I call mo- 


deſtly, I am not heard; if loudly, my uſurpation of 


authority is checked by a general frown. I am often 
obliged to look uninvited upon delicacies, and ſome- 


times deſired to rife upon very flight pretences. 
E 4 . The 
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The incivilities to which I am expoſed would give 
me leſs pain, were they not aggravated by the tears 
of my ſiſter, whom the young ladies are hourly tor- 
menting with every art of feminine perſecution, - As 
it is ſaid of the ſupreme magiſtrate of Venice, that he 
is a prince in one place and a ſlave in another, my 
ſiſter is a ſervant to her couſins in their apartments, 
and a companion only at the table. Her wit and 
beauty draw ſo much regard away from them, that 
they never ſuffer her to appear with them in any place 
where they ſolicit notice, or expect admiration ; and 
when they are viſited by neighbouring ladies, and 
paſs their hours in domeſtick amuſements, ſhe is 
ſometimes called to fill a vacancy, inſulted with 
contemptuous freedoms, and diſmiſſed to her needle 
when her place is ſupplied. The heir has of late, 
by the inſtigation of his ſiſters, begun to haraſs her 
with clowniſh jocularity ; he ſeems inclined to make 
his firſt rude eſſays of waggery upon her; and by 
the connivance, if not encouragement of his father, 
treats her with ſuch licentious brutality, as I cannot 
bear, though I cannot puniſh it. 

I beg to be informed, Mr. RauBLERR, how * 
we can be ſuppoſed to owe to beneficence, exerted on 
terms like theſe? to beneficence which pollutes its 
gifts with contumely, and may be truly faid to pander 
to pride? I would willingly. be told, whether inſo- 
lence does not reward its own liberalities, and whe- 
ther he that exacts ſervility can with juſtice at the 
ſame time expect affection ? 


Iam, SIR, &c. 
HYPERDULUS. 
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S daily experience makes it evident that misfor- 

tunes are unavoidably incident to human life, 
that calamity will neither be repelled by fortitude, 
nor eſcaped by flight; neither awed by greatneſs, 
nor eluded by obſcurity ; philoſophers have endea- 
voured to reconcile us to that condition which they 
cannot teach us to mend, by perſuading us that moſt 
of our evils are made afflitive only by ignorance or 
perverſeneſs, and that nature has annexed to every 
viciſſitude of external circumſtances, ſome advantage 
ſufficient to overbalance all its inconveniences. 

This attempt may perhaps be juſtly ſuſpected of 
reſemblance to the practice of phyſicians, who, when 
they cannot mitigate pain, deſtroy ſenſibility, and 
endeavour to conceal by opiates the inefficacy of their 
other medicines. The panegyriſts of calamity have 
more frequently gained applauſe to their wit, than 
acquieſeence to their arguments; nor has it appeared 
that the moſt muſical oratory or ſubtle ratiocination 
has been able long to overpower the anguiſh of op- 
preſſion, the tediouſneſs of languor, or the longings 
of want. 


Yet 
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Yet it may be generally remarked, that where 
much has been attempted, ſomething has been per- 
formed; though the diſcoveries or acquiſitions of 
man are not always adequate to the expectations of 
his pride, they are at leaſt ſufficient to animate his 
induſtry. The antidotes with which philoſophy 
has medicated the cup of life, though they can- 
not give it falubrity and ſweetneſs, have at leaft 
allayed its bitternefs, and contempered its maligni- 
ty; the balm which ſhe drops upon the wounds of 
the mind abates their pain, though it cannot heal 
em. 1 

By ſuffering willingly what we cannot avoid, we 
ſecure ourſelves from vain and immoderate diſquiet; 
we preſerve for better purpoſes that ſtrength which 
would be unprofitably waſted in wild efforts of de- 
ſperation, and maintain that circumſpection which 
may enable us to ſeize every ſupport, and improve 
every alleviation. This calmneſs will be more eaſily 
obtained, as the attention is more powerfully with. 
drawn from the contemplation of unmingled un- 
abated evil; and diverted to thoſe accidental benefits 
which prudence may confer on every ſtate. 

Seneca has attempted not only to pacify us in miſ- 
fortune, but almoſt to allure us to it, by repreſenting 
it as neceſſary to the pleaſures of the mind. He that 
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oo never was acquainted with adverſity, ſays he, has ſeen 
| the world but on one fide, and is ignorant of half the 
' ſcenes of nature. He invites his pupil to calamity, 
i as the Syrens allured the paſſenger to their coaſts, 
un by promiſing that he ſhall return Tate cid, with 


-- increaſe of knowledge, with enlarged views, and 
multiplied 1deas, 
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Curioſity is, in great and generous minds, the firſt 
paſſion and the laſt; and perhaps always predomi- 
nates in proportion to the ſtrength of the contempla- 
tive faculties, He who eaſily comprehends all that 
is before him, and ſoon exhauſts any ſingle ſubject, 
is always eager for new enquiries; and in proportion 
as the intellectual eye takes in a wider proſpect, it 
mult be gratiſied with variety by more rapid flights, 
and bolder excurſions; nor perhaps can there be 
propoſed to thoſe who have been accuſtomed to the 
pleaſures of thought, a more powerful incitement to 
any undertaking, than the hope of filling their fancy 
with new images, of clearing their doubts, and en- 
lightening their reaſon. - 

When Jaſon, in Valerius Flaccus, would- laclias 
the young prince Acaſtus to accompany him in the 
firſt eſſay of navigation, he diſperſes his apprehen- 
ſions of danger by repreſentations of the new tracts 
of earth and heaven which the expedition would 
ſpread before their eyes; and tells him with what 
grief he will hear, at their return, of the countries 
which they ſhall have ſeen, and the toils which they 
have ſurmounted. 


O quantum terre, quantum cognoſcere cœli, 

Permiſſam eft ! pelagus quantos aperimus in uſus ! 

Nunc forſan grave reris opus : ſed læta recurret 
Cum ratis, & caram cum jam mibi reddet Iolcon; 

Bris pudor heu noſftros tibi tunc audire labores ! 

Duam referam viſas tua per ſuſpiria gentes / 

Led by our ſtars, what tracts immenſe we trace! 

From ſeas remote, what funds of ſcience raiſe! 

A pain to thought! but when th” heroick band 

Returns applauded to their native land, 

A life domeſtick you will then deplore, 

And ſigh while 1 deſcribe the various ſhore. EDw. Cave. 

Acaſtus 
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Acaſtus was ſoon prevailed upon by his curioſity 
to ſet rocks and hardſhips at defiance, and commit 
his life to the winds; and the ſame motives have in 
all ages had the ſame effect upon thoſe whom the 
deſire of fame or wiſdom has diſtinguiſhed from the 
lower orders of mankind. 

If therefore it can be proved chat diſtreſs is _ | 

ſary to the attainment of knowledge, and that a 
happy ſituation hides from us ſo large a part of the 
field of meditation, the envy of many who repine at 
the fight of affluence and ſplendor will be much di- 
miniſhed; for ſuch is the delight of mental ſupe- 
rtority, that none on -whom nature or ſtudy: have 
conferred it, would * che gifts of fortune by 
its loſs,” ' 
It is certain, that however the rhetorick of Seneca 
may have dreſſed adverſity with extrinſick ornaments, 
he has juſtly repreſented it as affording ſome oppor- 
tunities of obſervation, which cannot be found in 
continual ſucceſs; he has truly aſſerted, that to 
eſcape misfortune is to want inſtruction, and that to 
live at eaſe is to live in ignorance. | 

As no man can enjoy happineſs without thinking 
that he enjoys it, the experience of calamity is ne- 
ceſſary to a juſt ſenſe of better fortune; for the 
good of our preſent ſtate is merely comparative, and 
the evil which every man -feels will be ſufficient 
to diſturb and haraſs him, if he does not know 
how much he eſcapes. The luſtre of diamonds is 
invigorated by the interpoſition of darker bodies; 
the lights of a picture are created by the ſhades. 
The higheſt pleaſure which nature has indulged 
to ſenſitive perception, is that of reſt after fatigue; 

yet 
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yet that ſtate which labour heightens into delight, 
is of itſelf only eaſe, and is incapable of ſatisfying 
the mind without the ann of en 
amuſements. a 918 
+ Proſperity,” as is * allerted _ "FRA had 
much obſtructs the knowledge of ourſelves. No 
man can form a juſt eſtimate of his own. powers by 
unactive ſpeculation, - That » fortitude which has 
encountered no dangers, that prudence which. has 
ſurmounted no difficulties, that integrity , which- has 
been attacked by no temptations,, can at beſt be 
conſidered but as gold, not yet brought to the teſt, 
of which therefore the true value cannot be aſſigned. 
He that traverſes. the lifts without an adverſary, may 
receive, ſays the philoſopher, the reward of victom, 
but he has no pretenſions to the honour, If it be the 
higheſt happineſs of man to contemplate himſelf with 
ſatisfaction, and to receive the gratulations of his 
own conſcience, he whoſe courage has made way 

amidſt the turbulence of oppoſition, and whoſe vigour 
has broken through the ſnares of diſtreſs, has many 
advantages over thoſe that have ſlept in the ſhades of 
indolence, and whoſe retroſpect of time can entertain 
them with nothing but day riſing upon day, and year 
gliding after year, 

Equally neceſſary is ſome variety of fortune to a 
nearer inſpection of the manners, principles, and 
affections of mankind. Princes, when they would 
know the opinions or grievances of their ſubjects, 
find it neceſſary to ſteal away from guards and at- 
tendants, and mingle on equal terms among the 


people. To him who is known to have the power 
of 
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of doing good or harm, nothing is ſhown in its 
natural form. The behaviour of all that approach 
him is regulated by his humour, their narratives 
are adapted to his inclination, and their reaſonings 
determined by his opinions; whatever can alarm 
ſuſpicion, or excite "reſentment, is carefully ſup- 
preſſed, and nothing appears but uniformity of 
fentiments and ardour of affection. It may be ob- 
ferved that the unvaried complaiſance which ladies 
have the right of exacting, keeps them generally 
unſkilled in human nature; proſperity will always 
enjoy the female prerogatives, and therefore muſt bo 
always in danger of female ignorance. Truth is 
fcarcely to be heard, but by thoſe from whom it can 
ſerve no intereſt to conceal it. | 
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Nows. 15. Tuzspav, Augyft 27, 175. 
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rd Qigruror ad vi i Pix. 
But wrapt in error is the human mind, ; 
"And human bliſs 1 is ever inſecure : - 


Know we what fortune yet remains behind ? 
Know we how . the * ſhall endure? WSI. 


| HE writers of medicine and phyſiology have 
traced, with great appearance of accuracy, the 
effects of time upon the human body, by marking 
the various periods of the conſtitution, and the 
ſeveral ſtages. by which animal life makes its pro- 
greſs from infancy to decrepitude. Though their 
obſervations have not enabled them to diſcover how 
manhood may be accelerated, or old age retarded, 
yet ſurely, if they be conſidered only as the amuſe- 
ments of curioſity, they are of equal importance 
with conjectures on things more remote, with cata- 
logues of the fixed ſtars, and calculations of the 
bulk of planets. 

It had been a taſk god of the moral philoſo- 
phers to have conſidered with equal care the. cli. 
mactericks of che mind; to have pointed out the time 
at which every paſſion begins and ceaſes to pre- 
dominate, and noted the regular variations of deſire, 
and the ſucceſſion of one appetite to another, 

3 The 
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The periods of mental change are not to be ſtated 
with equal certainty: our bodies grow up under the 
care of nature, and depend ſo little on our own ma- 
nagement, that ſomething more than negligence is ne- 
ceſſary to diſcompoſe their ſtructure, or impede their 
vigour. But our minds are committed in à great 
meaſure firſt to the direction of others, and after- 
wards of ourſelves. It would be difficult to protract 
the weakneſs of infancy beyond- the uſual time, but 
the mind may be very eaſily hindered from its ſhare 
of improvement, and the bulk and ſtrength of man- 
hood muſt, without the aſſiſtance of education and 
inſtruction, be informed _ with * 1 
ing of a child. 

Yet amidſt all the Aenne; and — which 
variety of diſcipline, example, converſation; and 
employment produce i in the intellectual advances of 
different men, there is ſtill diſcovered by a vigilant 
ſpectator, ſuch a general and remote ſimilitude, as 
may be expected in the ſame common nature af- 
ſected by external circumſtances indefinitely varied; 
We all enter the world in equal ignorance, gaze 
round aboyt us on the ſame objects, and have our 
firſt pains and pleaſures, our firſt hopes and fears, our 
firſt averſions and deſires, from the ſame cauſes ; 995 
though, as we proceed farther, life opens wider 
proſpects to our view, and accidental impulſes de- 
termine us to different paths, yet as every mind, 
however vigorous or abſtracted, is neceſſitated, in its 
preſent ſtate of union, to receive its informations, 
and execute its purpoſes, by the intervention of the 
body, the uniformity of our eorporeal nature com- 
municates itſelf to our nne gs and 
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thoſe whoſe abilities or knowledge incline them 
molt to deviate from the general round, of life, are 
recalled from excentticity by the laws of their exiſt- 
ence. 

If we conſider the exerciſes of the mind; it will 
be found that in each part of life ſome. particular 
faculty is more eminently employed. When the 
treaſures of knowledge are firſt opened before us, 
while novelty blooms alike on either hand, and. every 
thing equally unknown and unexamined ſeems of 
equal value, the power of the ſoul is principally ex- 
erted in a vivacious and deſultory curioſity. She 
applies by turns to every object, enjoys it for a ſhort 
time, and flies with equal ardour to another. She 
delights to catch up looſe and unconnected ideas, 
but ſtarts away from fyſtems and complications 
which would obſtruct the rapidity of her tranſitions, 
and detain her long in the ſame purſuit. | 

When à number of diſtinct images are collected 
by cheſe erratick and haſty ſurveys, the fancy is bu- 
ſied in arranging them; and combines them into 
pleaſing pictures with more reſemblance to the reali- 
ties of life as experience advances; and new obſer- 
vations rectify the former; While the judgment is 
yet uninformed and unable to compare the draughts 
of fiction with their originals, we are delighted with 
improbable adventures, impracticable virtues, and 
inimitable characters: But in proportion as we have 
more opportunities of acquainting ourſelves with 
living nature, we are ſooner diſguſted with copies 
in which there appears no reſemblance. We firſt 
diſcard abſurdity and impoſſibility, then exact greater 
and greater degrees of probability, but at laſt become 

Vor. VI. F cold 
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cold and inſenſible to the charms of falſchood, how 


ever ſpecious, and from the imitations of truth, which 


are never perfect, transfer our affrction to truth it- 


ſelf. : 2203 
Now commences the reign of judgment or reaſon; ; 
we begin to find little pleaſure but in comparing argu- 


ments, ſtating propoſitions, diſentangling perplexi- 


ties, clearing ambiguities, and deducing conſe- 
quences, The painted vales of imagination are de- 
ſerted, and our intellectual activity is exerciſed in 

winding through the labyrinths of fallacy, and toiling 
with fim and cautious ſteps up the narrow tracks of 
demonſtration. Whatever may Jull vigilance, or 
miſlead attention, is contemptuouſly rejected, and 
every diſguiſe in which error may be concealed, is 
carefully obſerved, till by degrees a certain number 
of inconteſtable or unſuſpected propoſitions are eſta- 
bliſhed, and at laſt concatenated into arguments, or 
compacted into ſyſtems. 

At length wearineſs ſucceeds to ir and the 
mind lies at eaſe in the contemplation of her own 
attainments, without any deſire of new conqueſts or 
excurſions: This is the age of recollection and nar- 
rative; the opinions are ſettled, and the avenues of 
apprehenſion ſhut againſt any new intelligence; the 
days that are to follow muſt paſs in the inculcation 
of precepts already collected, and aſſertion of tenets 
already received; nothing is henceforward ſo odious 
as oppoſition, ſo inſolent as doubt, or 10 OT 
as novelty. * 

In like manner the paſſions uſurp the ſeparate 
command of the ſucceſſive periods of fe. To the 
1 of our firſt years nothing more ſeems ne- 

ceſſary 
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ceſſary than freedom from reſtraint: Every man may 


remember that if he was left to himſelf, and indulged 


in the diſpoſal, of his own time, he was once- content 
without the ſuperaddition of any actual pleaſure. The 
new world is itſelf a banquet; and till we have ex- 
hauſted the freſhneſs of life, we have always ahout us 
ſufficient. gratificaticns: the ſunſhine quickens us to 
play, and the ſhade invites us to ſleep. 18 

But we ſoon become unſatisfied with negative fe- | 
licity, and are ſolicited by our ſenſes and appetites 
to more powerful delights, as the taſte of him who 
has. ſatisfied his hunger muſt be excited by artificial 
ſtimulations. The fimpliciry of natural amuſement 
is now paſt, and art and contrivance muſt improve 
our pleaſures ; but in time, art, like nature, is ex- 


hauſted, and the ſenſes can no longer ſupply the 


caring of the intellect. 

The attention is then * — from pleaſure to 
intereſt, in which . pleaſure is perhaps included, 
though diffuſed] to a wider extent, and. protracted 
through new gradations. Nothing now dances be- 
fore the eyes but wealth and power, nor rings in the 
ear but the voice of fame; wealth, to which, how- 
ever variouſly denominated, every man at ſorne time 
or other aſpires; power, which all wiſh to obtain 
within their circle of action; and fame, which no 
man, however high or mean, however wiſe or igno- 
rant, was yet able to deſpiſe, Now prudence and 
foreſight exert their influence: No hour is devoted 
wholly to any preſent enjoyment, no act or purpoſe 
terminates in itſelf, but every motion is referred to 
lome diſtant end; the accompliſhment of one de- 
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ſign begins another, and the ultimate wiſh is always 
puſhed off to irs former diſtance. 

At length fame is obſerved to be uncertain, and 
power to be dangerous; the man whoſe vigour and 


alacrity begin to forſake him, by degrees contracts 
his deſigns, remits his former multiplicity of pur- 


ſuits, and extends no longer his regard to any other 


honour than the reputation of wealth, or any other 
influence than his power. Avarice is generally the 
laſt paſſion of thoſe lives of which the firſt part has 
been ſquandered in pleaſure, and the ſecond devoted 
to ambition, He that finks under the fatigue of 
petting wealth, lulls his age with the milder buſineſs 
of ſaving it. 

I have in this view of liſe conſidered men as au- 
ated only by natural deſires, and yielding to their 
own inclinations, without regard to ſuperior princi- 
ples by which the force of external agents' may be 
counteracted, and the temporary prevalence of paſ- 


ſions reſtrained. Nature will indeed always operate, 


human deſires will be always ranging; but theſe mo- 
tions, though very powerful, are not reſiſtleſs; na- 
ture may be regulated, and deſires governed; and to 
contend with the predominance of ſucceſſive paſſions, 
to be endangered firſt by one affection, and then by 
another, is the condition upon which we are to paſs 
our time, the time of our preparation for that ſtare 


which ſhall put an end to experiment, to A 
gr and to change. 
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Triftia neun 
Vultum verba decent, iratum plena minarum. Hor, 
1 


Diſaſtrous words can beſt diſaſter ſhow; 

In angry phraſe the angry paſſions glow. Eryaxinstox. 
E. 911 | | Hus 
I was the wiſdom,” ſays Seneca, e of ancient 
6 times, to conſider what is moſt uſeful as moſt 
«.jlluſtrious,” If this rule be applied to works of 
genius, ſcarcely any ſpecies of compoſition deſerves 
more to be cultivated than the epiſtolary ſtyle, ſince 
none is of more various or frequent uſe, through the 
whole ſubordination of human life. 

It has yet happened that among the numerous 
writers which our nation has produced, equal per- 
haps always in force and genius, and of late in ele- 
gance and accuracy, to thoſe of any other country, 
very few have endeavoured ta diſtinguiſh themſelves 
by the publication of letters, except ſuch as were 
written in the diſcharge of publick truſts, and during 
the tranſaction of great affairs; which, though they 
afford precedents to the miniſter, Katy memorials to 
the hiſtorian, are of no uſe as examples of the familiar 
ſtyle or models of private correſpondence. 

If it be enquired by foreigners, how this defici- 
ency has happened in the literature of a country, 
where all indulge themſelves with fo little danger in 
ſpeaking and writing, may we not without either 


bigotry or arrogance inform them, that it muſt be 
7-4 imputed 
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imputed to our contempt of trifles, and our due 
ſenſe of the dignity of the publick? We do not think 
it reaſonable to fill the world with volumes from 
which nothing can be learned, nor expect that the 
employments of the buſy, or the amuſements of the 
gay, ſhould give way to narratives of our private 
affairs, complaints of abſence, expreſſions of fond- 
neſs, or declarations of fidelity. 

A ſlight peruſal of the innumerable letters by 
which the wits of France have ſignalized their names, 
will prove that other nations need not be diſcouraged 
from the like attempts by the conſciouſneſs of inabi- 
lity; for ſurely it is not very difficult to aggravate 
trifling misfortunes, to magnify familiar incidents, 
repeat adulatory profeſſions, accumulate ſervile hy- 
perboles, and produce all that can be found in the 
deſpicable remains of Yottrre and Scarron. 

Yet as much of life muſt be paſſed in affairs con- 
ſiderable only by their frequent occurrence, and 
much of the pleaſure which our condition allows, 
mult be produced by giving elegance to trifles, 
it is neceſſary to learn how to become little without 
becoming, mean, to maintain the neceſſary inter- 
courſe of civility, and fill up the vacuities of actions 
by agreeable appearances. It had therefore been of 
advantage, if ſuch of our writers as have excelled in 
the art of decorating inſignificance, had ſupplied us 
with a few ſallies of innocent gaiety, effuſions of ho- 
neſt tenderneſs, or exclamarions of unimportant 
hurry. 

Precept has geben been poſterior to perform- 
ance. The art of compoſing works of genius has 
never been taught but by the example of thoſe who 
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performed it by natural vigour of imagination, and 
rectitude of judgment. As we have few letters, we 
have likewiſe few criticiſms upon the epiſtolary ſtyle. 


The obſervation with which Half has introduced 


his pages of inanity, are ſuch as give him little claim 
to the rank aſſigned him by Dryden among the cri- 
ticks. Letters, ſays he, are intended as reſemblances 
of converſation, and the chief excellencies converſa- 
tion are good-humour and good-breeding. This re- 
mark, equally valuable for its novelty and propriety, 
he dilates and enforces with an appearance of com- 


_ plete acquieſcence in his own diſcovery. 


No man was ever in doubt about the moral quali- 
ties of a letter. It has been always known that he 
who endeavours to pleaſe muſt appear pleaſed, and 
he who would not provoke rydeneſs muſt not practiſe 
it. But the queſtion among thoſe who eſtabliſh 
rules for an epiſtolary performance is how gaiety or 
civility may be properly expreſſed ; as among the 
criticks in hiſtory it is not conteſted whether truth 
ought to be preſeryed, but by what mode of diction 
it is beſt adorned. 

As letters are written on all ſubjects, in all ſtates 
of mind, they cannot be properly reduced to ſettled 
rules, or deſcribed by any ſingle characteriſtick; 
and we may ſafely diſentangle our minds from 
critical embarraſſments, by determining that a let- 
ter has no peculiarity but its form, and that no- 
thing is to be refuſed admiſſion, which would be 
proper in any other method of treating the ſame 
ſubject. The qualities of the epiſtolary ſtyle moſt 
frequently required are eaſe and ſimplicity, an even 


flow of unlaboured diction, and an artleſs arrange- 
F 4 e 
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ment of obvious ſentiments. But theſe directions are 
no ſooner applied to uſe, than their ſcantineſs and 
imperfection become evident. Letters are written 
to the great and to the mean, to the learned and the 
ignorant, at reſt and in diſtreſs, in ſport and in paſ- 
ſion. Nothing can be more improper than eaſe and 
laxity of expreſſion, when the importance of the ſub- 
ject impreſſes ſolicitude, or the dignity of the n 
exacts reverence. 

That letters ſhould be written with ſtrict con- 
formity to nature is true, becauſe nothing but con- 
ſormity to nature can make any compoſition beauti- 
ful or juſt. But it is natural to depart from familia 
arity of language upon occaſions not familiar. 
Whatever elevates the ſentiments will conſequently 
raiſe the expreſſion ; whatever fills us with hope or 
terror, will produce ſome perturbation of images 
and ſome figurative diſtortions of phraſe. Wherever 
we are ſtudious to pleaſe, we are afraid of truſting 
our firſt thoughts, and endeavour to recommend out 
opinion by ſtudied ornaments, accuracy of method; 
and elegance of ſtyle. 4 

If che perſonages of the comick ſcene be allowed 
by Horace to raiſe their language in the tranſports of 
anger to the rurgid \ vehemence of tragedy, the epiſto- 
lary writer may likewiſe without cenſure comply 
with the varieties of his matter. If great events are 
to be related, he may with all the ſolemnity of an 
hiſtorian deduce them from their cauſes, conne& 
them with their concomitants, and trace them to 
their conſequences. If a diſputed poſition is to be 
eſtabliſhed, or a remote principle to be inveſtigate 
he * detail his reaſonings with all the nicety of 

ſuyllo- 
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ſyllogiſtick method. If a menace is to be averted, 
or a benefit implored, he may, without any violation 
of the edicts of criticiſm, call every power of rheto- 
rick to his aſſiſtance, and try every inlet at which 
love or pity enters the heart. 
Letters that have no other end than the entertain- 
ment of the correſpondents are more properly regu- 
lated by critical precepts, becauſe the matter and ſtyle 
are equally arbitrary, and rules are more neceſſary, as 
there is a larger power of choice, In letters of 
this kind, ſome conceive art -graceful, and others 
think negligence amiable ; ſome model them by the 
fonnet, and will allow them no means of delighting 
but the ſoft lapſe of calm mellifluence ; others adjuſt 
them by the epigram, and expect pointed ſentences 
and forcible periods. The one party conſiders ex- 
emption from faults as the height of excellence, the 
other looks upon neglect of excellence as the moſt 
diſguſting fault ; one avoids cenſure, the other aſpires 
to praiſe ; one is always in danger of inſipidity, the 
other continually on the brink of affectation. 

When the ſubject has no intrinſick dignity, it muſt 
neceſſarily owe its attractions to artificial embelliſh- 
ments, and may catch at all advantages which the 
art of writing can ſupply. He that, like Pliny, 
ſends his friend a portion for his daughter, will, with- 
out Pliny's eloquence or addreſs, find means of ex- 
citing gratitude, and ſecuring acceptance ; but he 
that has no preſent to make but a garland, a ribbon, 
or ſome petty curioſity, muſt endeavour to recom- 
mend it by his manner of giving it. 


The 
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The purpoſe for which letters are written when no 
intelligence is communicated, or buſineſs tranſacted, 
is to preſerve in the minds of the abſent either love 
or eſteem; to excite love we muſt impart pleaſure, 
and to raiſe eſteem we muſt diſcover abilities. Plea- 
ſure will generally be given, as abilities are diſplayed 
by ſcenes of imagery, points of conceit, unexpected 
ſallies, and artful compliments. Trifles always re- 
quire exuberance of ornament ; the building whick 
has no ſtrength can be valued only for the grace of its 
decorations. The pebble muſt be poliſhed with care, 
which hopes to be valued as a diamond; and words 
ought ſurely to be laboured, when they are intended 
to ſtand for things, | | | 
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Nums. 153. Tos DAx, September 3, 175. 


Turba Remi ſeguitur 77 „ ut ſemper, et odit 
Damnatos. Jor. 


The fickle crowd with fortune comes and goes; 
Wealth ſtill finds followers, and misfortune foes. 


To the RAMBLER. 


S I R, 


HERE are occaſions on which all apology 
is rudeneſs. He that has an unwelcome meſ- 


ſage to deliver, may give ſome proof of tenderneſs 


and delicacy, by a ceremonial introduction and gra- 
dual diſcovery, becauſe the mind, upon which the 
weight of ſorrow is to fall, gains time for the. collec- 
tion of its powers ; but nothing 1s more abſurd than 
to delay the communication of pleaſure, to torment 
curioſity by impatience, and to delude hope by an- 
ticipation. 

1 ſhall therefore forbear the arts by which corre- 
ſpondents generally ſecure admiſſion, for I have too 
long remarked the power of vanity, to doubt that I 


ſhall be read by you with a diſpoſition to approve, 


when 'I declare that my narrative has no other ten- 
dency than to illuſtrate and corroborate your own ob- 

ſervations. 
I was the ſecond ſon of a gentleman, whoſe patri- 
mony bad been waſted by a long ſucceſſion of ſquan- 
derers, 
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derers, till he was unable to ſupport any of his child- 
ren, except his heir, in the hereditary dignity of idle- 
neſs. Being therefore obliged to employ that part 
of life in ſtudy which my progenitors had devoted to 
the hawk and hound, I was in my eighteenth year 
diſpatched to the univerſity, without any rural ho- 
nours. I had never killed a ſingle woodcock, nor 
partaken one triumph over a conquered fox. 

At the univerſity I continued to enlarge my ac- 
quiſitions with little envy of the noiſy. happineſs 
which my elder brother had the fortune to enjoy, 
and having obtained my degree, retired to conſider 
at leifure to what profeſſion I ſhould confine that ap- 
plication which had hitherto been diſſipated in gene- 
ral knowledge. To deliberate upon a choice which 
cuſtom and honour forbid to be retracted, is certainly 
reaſonable, yet to let looſe the attention equally to 
the advantages and inconveniencies of every employ- 
ment is not without danger; new -motives are every 
moment operating on every ſide; and mechanicks 
have long ago diſcovered, that n of equal 
attractions is equivalent to reſt. 

While IL was thus trifling in uncertainty, an old 
adventurer, who had been once the intimate friend of 
my father, arrived from the Indies with a large fortune; 
which he had ſo much harraſſed himſelf in obtain- 
ing, that ſickneſs and infirmity left him no other 
deſire than to die in his native country. His wealth 
eaſily procured him an invitation to paſs his life with 
us, and being incapable of any amuſement but con- 
verſation, he neceſſarily became familiariſed to me, 
er he found ſtudious and domeſtick. Pleaſed 
with 
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with an opportunity of imparting: my knowledge, 
and eager of any intelligence that might increaſe it, 
I delighted his curioſity with hiſtorical narratives 


nnd explications of nature, and gratified his: vanity 


by enquiries after the products of diſtant countries, 
and the cuſtoms of their inhabitants. 1 

My brother ſaw how much I advanced in the fa- 
vour of our gueſt, who being without heirs, was na- 
turally expected to enrich the family of his friend, 
but neither attempted to alienate me, nor to ingra- 
tiate himſelf, He was indeed little qualified to ſo- 
licit the affection of a traveller, for the remiſſneſs of 
his education had left him without any rule of action 
but his preſent humour. He oſten forſook the old 
gentleman in the midſt of an adventure, becauſe the 
horn ſounded in the court- yard, and would have loft 
an opportunity, not only of knowing the hiſtory, but 
ſharing the wealth of the mogul, for the trial of a 
new pointer, or the ſight of a horſe- racde. 
It was therefore not long before our new friend 
declared his intention of bequeathing to me the pro- 
fits of his commerce, as the only man in the family 
by whom he could expect them to be rationally en- 


joyed. This diſtinction drew upon me the envy not 
only of my brother but my father. bften 


As no man is willing to believe that he ſuffers by 
his own fault, they imputed the preference which I 
had obtained to adulatory compliances, or malignant 


calumnies. To no purpoſe did I call upon my pa 


tron to atteſt my innocence, for who will believe 


what he wiſhes to be falſe ? In the heat of diſappoint - 
ment _T forced their inmate by repeated inſults to 


depart 
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depart from the houſe, and I was ſoon, ey the ſame 
treatment, obliged to follow him. 

He choſe his reſidence in the confines of London, 
where reſt, tranquillity, and medicine, reſtored him 
to part of the health which he had loſt. 1 pleaſed 
myſelf with perceiving that J was not likely to ob- 


tain the immediate poſſeſſion of wealth which no la- 


bour of mine had contributed to acquire; and that 
he, who had thus diſtinguiſhed me, might hope to 
end his life without a total fruſtration of thoſe bleſ- 
ſings, which, whatever be their real value, he had 
ſought with ſo much diligence, and purchaſed with 
ſo many viciſſitudes of danger and fatigue. 

He indeed left me no reaſon to repine at his reco- 
very, for he was willing to accuſtom me early to the 
uſe of money, and ſet apart for my expences ſuch a 
revenue as I had ſcarcely dared to image. I can yet 
congratulate myſelf that fortune has ſeen her golden 


cup once taſted without inebriation. Neither my 


modeſty nor prudence were overwhelmed by afflu- 
ence; my elevation was without inſolence, and my 
expence without proſuſion. Employing the influ- 
ence which money always confers to the improve- 
ment of my underſtanding, I mingled in parties of 
gaiety, and in conferences of learning, appeared in 
every place where inſtruction was to be found, and 
imagined that by ranging through all the diverſities 
of life, I had acquainted myſelf fully with human 
nature, and learned all chat was to * known: of the 
* of men. 

Ie happened, however; chat! I Gon auer how 


much was wanted to the completion of my know 


ledge, 
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. and found that, according to Senecas Wiek, 
J had hitherto ſeen the world but on one ſide. 


patron's confidence in his increaſe of ſtrength tempt- 
ed him to careleſſneſs and irregularity; he caught 


a fever by riding in the rain of which he died de- 


lirious on the third day. I buried him without any 
of the heir's affected grief or ſecret exultation ; then 
preparing to take a legal poſſeſſion of his fortune, 
1 opened his cloſer, where I found a will, made at his 
firſt arrival, by which my father was appointed the 
chief inheritor, and nothing was left me but a le- 
gacy ſufficient to ſupport me in the Ogre of 
my ſtudies. | 

I had not yet found ſuch charms in proſperity as 
to continue it by any acts of forgery or injuſtice, and 
made haſte to inform my father of the riches which 
had been given him, not by the preference of kind- 
nefs, but by the delays of indolence, and cowardice 
of age. The hungry family flew like vultures on 
their prey, and ſoon made my diſappointment publick 
by the tumult of their elaims, * the W * 
their ſorrow. 

It was now my part to \<Sotfither have I ſhould re- 
pair the diſappointment. * 1 could not but triumph 


in my long liſt of friends, which compriſed almoſt 


every name that power or knowledge intitled to 
eminence, and in the proſpect of the innumerable 
roads to honour and preferment, which I had laid 


open to myſelf by the wiſe uſe of temporary riches, 


1 believed nothing neceſſary but that I ſhould con- 
tinue that acquaintance to which J had been ſo rea- 
dily admitted, and which had hitherto been culti- 
vated x on both ſides with equal ardour. 


Full 
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Full of theſe expectations, I one morning ordered 
a chair, with an intention to make my uſual circle 
of morning viſits. Where I firſt ſtopped I faw two 
footmen lolling at the door, who told me, without 
any change of poſture, or collection of countenance, 
that their maſter was at home, and ſuffered me to 


open the inner door without aſſiſtance. I found my 


friend ſtanding, and as I was tattling with my former 
freedom, was formally intreated to ſit down; but 
did not ſtay to be favoured with any further conde- 
ſcenſions. 

My next experiment was made at the levee of a 
ſtateſman, who received me with an embrace of ten- 
derneſs, that he might with more decency publiſh 
my change of fortune to the ſycophants about him. 
After he had enjoyed the triumph of condolence, he 
turned toa wealthy ſtock-jobber, and left me expoſed 
to the ſcorn, of thoſe who had lately courted my no- 
tice, and ſolicited my intereſt, 

I was then ſet down at the door of another; who 
upon my entrance adviſed me with great ſolemnity 
to think of ſome ſettled proviſion for life. I left 
him and hurried away to an old friend, who pro- 
ſeſſed himſelf unſuſceptible of any impreſſions from 
proſperity or misfortune, and begged that he might 
lee me when he was more at leiſure, _ 

At ſixty- ſeven doors at which I knocked in the 
firſt week. after my appearance in a mourning dreſs, 
J was denied admiſſion at forty-ſix; was ſuffered at 
fourteen to wait in the outer-room till bulinefs was 
diſpatched; at four was entertained with a few queſ- 

tions abqut the weather; at one heard the footman 
rated for ES my name; and at two was in- 
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formed, i in the flow of caſual converſation; how much 
a man of rank degrades himſelf by mean company. 

My curioſity now led me to try what reception I 
mould find among the ladies; but I found that my 
patron had carried all my powers of pleaſing to the 
grave. I had formerly been celebrated as a wit, and 
not perceiving any languor in my imagination, I eſ- 
ſayed to revive that gaiety which had hitherto broken 


out involuntarily before my ſentences were finiſhed. 


My remarks were now heard with a ſteady counte- 
nance, and if a girl happened to give way to habi- 
tual merriment, her forwardneſs was repreſſed with 
a frown by her mother or her aunt. 

Wherever I come I ſcatter infirmity and diſeaſe ; 
every lady whom I meet in the Mall is too weary 
to walk; all whom I intreat to ſing are troubled with 
colds: if I propoſe cards, they are afflicted with the 
head-ach ; if I invite then to the gardens, they can- 
not bear a crowd. 

All this might be endured; but there. is a Claſs of 
mortals who think my underſtanding impaired with 
my fortune, exalt themſelves to the dignity of advice, 
and whenever we happen to meet, preſume to pre- 
ſcribe my conduct, regulate my œconomy, and di- 
rect my purſuits. Another race, equally imperti- 
nent and equally deſpicable, are every moment re- 
commending to me an attention to my intereſt, and 
think themſelves entitled, by their ſuperior pru- 
dence, to reproach me if I ſpeak or move without 
regard to profit. 

Such, Mr. Rambler, is the power of wealth, that 
it commands the ear of greatneſs and the eye of 
beauty, gives ſpirit to the dull, and authority to the 

Vor. VI. G timorous, 
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timorous, and leaves him from whom it departs, 
without virtue and without underſtanding, the ſport 
of caprice, the ſcoff of inſolence, the ſlave of mean- 
neſs, and the pupil of ignorance. 

I am, &c, 
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Tibi res antique laudis et artis 
Aggredior, ſanctus auſus recludere fontes, | Vine, 


For thee my tuneful accents will T raiſe, 
And treat of arts diſclos'd in ancient days; 
Once more unlock for thee the ſacred ſpring. Dxrprx. 


H E direction of Ariſtotle to thoſe that ſtudy 

politicks, is, firſt to examine and underſtand 

what has been written by the ancients upon govern- 

ment; then to caſt their eyes round upon the world, 

and conſider by what cauſes the proſperity of com- 

munities , is viſibly influenced, and why ſome are 
worſe, and others better adminiſtered. 

The ſame method muſt be purſued by him who 
hopes to become eminent in any other part of know- 
ledge. The firſt taſk is to ſearch books, the next to 
contemplate nature. He muſt firſt poſſeſs himſelf 
of the intellectual. treaſures which the diligence of 
former ages has accumulated, and then endeayour 
to increaſe them by his own collections. 

The mental diſeaſe of the preſent generation, is 
impatience of ſtudy, contempt of the great maſters 
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of ancient wiſdom, and a diſpoſition to rely wholly 
upon unaſſiſted genius and natural ſagacity. The 
wits of theſe happy days have diſcovered a way to 
fame, which the dull caution of our laborious an- 
eeſtors durſt never attempt; they cut the knots of 
ſophiſtry which it was formerly the buſineſs of years 
to untie, ſolve difficulties by ſudden irradiations of 
intelligence, and comprehend long proceſſes of ar- 
gument by immediate intuition, 

Men who have flattered themſelves into this opi- 
nion of their own abilities, look down on all who 
waſte their lives over books, as a race of inferior 
beings, condemned by nature to perpetual pupillage, 
and fruitleſsly endeavouring to remedy their barren- 
neſs by inceſſant cultivation, or ſuccour their feeble- 
neſs by ſubſidiary ſtrength. They preſume that none 
would be more induſtrious than they, if they were 


not more ſenſible of deficiencies ; and readily con- 


elude, that he who places no confidence in his own 
powers, owes his modeſty only to his weakneſs, 

It is however certain, that no eſtimate is more iff 
danger of erroneous calculations than thoſe by which 
a man computes the force of his own genius. It ge- 
nerally happens at our entrance into the world, that 
by the natural attraftion of ſimilitude, we affociate 
with men like ourſelves, young, ſprightly, and 
ignorant, and rate our accompliſhments by com- 
pariſon with theirs; when we have once obtained 
an acknowledged ſuperiority over our acquaint- 
ances, imagination and deſire eaſily extend it over 
the reſt of mankind, and if no accident forces us 
into new emulations, we grow old, and die in | ads 


miration of ourſelves; 
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Vanity, thus confirmed in her dominion, readily 
liſtens to the voice of idleneſs, and ſoothes the ſlum- 
ber of life with continual dreams of excellence and 
greatneſs. A man elated by confidence in his na- 


| tural vigour of fancy and ſagacity of conjecture, 
ſoon concludes that he already poſſeſſes whatever 


toil and enquiry can confer, He then liſtens with 


eagerneſs to the wild objections which folly has 
raiſed againſt the common means of improvement 3 
talks of the dark chaos of indigeſted knowledge; 
deſcribes the miſchievous effects of heterogeneous 
ſciences fermenting in the mind; relates- the blun- 
ders of lettered ignorance ; expatiates on the he- 
roick merit of thoſe who deviate from preſcription, 
or ſhake off authority ; and gives vent to the infla- 
tions of his heart by declaring that he owes nothing 
to pedants and univerſities, 

All theſe pretenſions, however confident, are very 
often vain, The laurels which ſuperficial acuteneſs 
gains in triumphs over ignorance unſupported by 
vivacity, are obſerved by Locke to be loſt, whenever 
real learning and rational diligence appear againſt 
her; the ſallies of gaiety are ſoon repreſſed by calm 
confidence ; and the artifices of ſubtilty are readily 
detected by thoſe who, having carefully ſtudied the 
queſtion, are not eaſily confounded or ſurpriſed. 

But though the contemner of books had neither 
been deceived by others nor himſelf, and was really 
born with a genius ſurpaſſing the ordinary abilities of 
mankind ; yet ſurely ſuch gifts of providence may be 
more properly urged as incitements to labour, than 
encouragements to negligence. He that neglects the 
culture of ground, naturally fertile, 1 is more ſhame- 
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fully culpable than he whoſe field would ſcarcely re- 
compenſe his huſbandry. 
Cicero remarks, that not to know whae has been 


tranſacted in former times, is to continue always a 


child. If no uſe is made of the Jabours of paſt ages, 
the world muſt remain always in the infancy of know- 
ledge. The diſcoveries of every man mult terminate 
in his own advantage, and the ſtudies of every age 
be employed on queſtions which the paſt generation 
had diſcuſſed and determined. We may with as 
little reproach borrow ſcience as manufactures from 
our anceſtors; and it is as rational to live in caves 
till our own hands have erected a palace, as to reject 
all knowledge of architecture, which our underſtand- 
ings will not ſupply. 

To the ſtrongeſt and quickeſt mind ie is far eaſier 
to learn than to invent. The principles of arithme- 
tick and geometry may be comprehended by a cloſe 
attention in a few days; yet who can flatter himſelf 
that the ſtudy of a long life would have enabled him 
to diſcover them, when he ſees them yet unknown to 


ſo many nations, whom he cannot ſuppoſe leſs libe- 


rally endowed with natural reaſon, than the. Grecians 
or Egyptians ? 

Every ſcience was thus far advanced towards per- 
fection, by the emulous diligence of contemporary 
ſtudents, and the gradual diſcoveries of one age im- 
proving on another, Sometimes unexpected flaſhes 
of inſtruction were ſtruck out by the fortuitous col- 
liſion of happy incidents, or an involuntary concur- 


' rence of ideas, in which the philoſopher to whom they 


happened had no other merit than that of knowing 
their value, and tranſmitting, unclouded to poſterity, 
3 that 
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that light which had been kindled by cauſes out of 
his power. The happineſs of theſe caſual illumi- 
nations no man can promiſe to himſelf, becauſe no 
endeavours can procure them; and therefore what- 
ever be our abilities or application, we muſt ſubmit 
to learn from others what perhaps would have lain 
hid for ever from human penetration, had not ſome 
remote enquiry brought it to view; as treaſures are 
thrown up by the ploughman and the digger in the 
rude exerciſe of their common occupations. 

The man whoſe genius qualifies .him for . great 
undertakings, muſt at leaſt be content to learn from 
books the preſent ſtate of human knowledge; that 
he may not aſcribe to himſelf the invention of arts 
generally known; weary his attention with experi- 
ments of which the event has been long regiſtered ; 
and waſte, in attempts which have already fucceeded 
or miſcarried, that time which might have been ſpent 
with uſefulneſs and honour upon new undertakings. 

But though the ſtudy of books is neceſſary, it is 
not ſufficient to conſtitute literary eminence. He 
that wiſhes to be counted among the benefactors of 
Polterity,- muſt add by his own toil to the acquiſitions 
of his anceſtors, and ſecure his memory. from negle& 
by ſome valuable improvement. This can only be 
effected by. looking out upon the waſtes of the intel- 
lectual world, and extending the power of learning 
over regions yet undiſciplined and barbarous; or by 
ſurveying more exactly our ancient dominions, and 
driving ignorance from the fortreſſes and retreats 
where ſhe ſkulks undetected and undiſturbed. Every 
ſcience has its difficulties which yet call for ſolution 
before. we attempt new ſyſtems of knowledge; as 

every 
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every country has its foreſts and marſhes, which it 

would be wiſe to cultivate and drain, before diſtant 
colonies are projected as a neceſſary diſcharge of the 
exuberance of inhabitants. 

No man ever yet became great by imitation, 
Whatever hopes for the veneration of mankind muſt 
have invention in the deſign or the execution; either 
the effect muſt itſelf be new, or the means by which 
it is. produced, Either truths hitherto unk non muſt 
be diſcovered, or thaſe which are already known en- 
forced by. ſtronger evidence, facilitated by clearer 
method, or elucidated by brighter illuſtrations. 

Fame cannot ſpread wide or endure long that is 
not rooted in nature, and manured by art. That 
which hopes to reſiſt the blaſt of malignity, and ſtand 
firm againſt the attacks of time, muſt contain in it- 
ſelf ſome original principle of growth. The repu- 
tation which ariſes from the detail or tranſpoſition of 
borrowed ſentiments, may ſpread for a while, like ivy 
on the rind of antiquity, but will be torn away by 
accident or contempt, and ſuffered to rot unheeded 
on the ground, 
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— Steriles tranſmiſimus annos, | 
Hec avi has prima dies, hæc limina vitæ. Sr. 


—— Our barren Years are paſt ; | 
Be this of 1250 che firſt, of oth the ay. El HIXSTON. 


of weakneſs of the human mind has more fre- 
quently incurred animadyerſion, than the ne- 
dance with which men overlook their own faults, 
however flagrant, and the eaſineſs with which they 
pardon them, however frequently repeated. | 
It ſeems generally believed, that as the eye cannot 
ſee itſelf, the mind has no faculties by which it can 
contemplate its own ſtate, and that therefore we have 
not means of becoming acquainted with our real 
characters; an opinion which, like innumerable 
other poſtulates, an enquirer finds himſelf inclined 
to admit ypon very little evidence, becauſe it affords 
a ready ſolution of many difficulties. It will explain 
why the greateſt abilities frequently fail to promote 
the happineſs of thoſe who poſſeſs them ; why thoſe 
who can diſtinguiſh with the utmoſt nicety the boun- 
daries of vice and virtue, ſuffer them to be con- 
founded in their own conduct; why the active and 
vigilant reſign their affairs implicitly to the manage- 
ment of others; and why the cautious and fearful 
make hourly approaches towards ruin, without one 


ſigh of ſolicitude or ſtruggle for eſcape. 


When 
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When a poſition teems thus with commodious 
conſequences, who can without regret confeſs it to 
be falſe? Yet it is certain that declaimers have in- 
dulged a diſpoſition to deſeribe the dominion of the 
paſſions as extended beyond the limits that nature 
aſſigned. Self- love is often rather arrogant than 
blind; it does not hide our faults from ourſelves, 
but perſuades us that they eſcape the notice of others, 
and diſpoſes us to reſent cenſures leſt we ſhould 
confeſs them to be juſt. We are ſecretly conſcious 
of defects and vices which we hope to conceal from 
the publick eye, and pleaſe ourſelves with innume- 
rable impoſtures, by which, in reality, no body is 
deceived, | 

In proof of the dimneſs of our internal fight, or 
the general inability of man to determine rightly 
concerning his own character, it is common to 


urge the ſucceſs of the moſt abſurd and incredible 


flattery, and the reſentment always raiſed by advice, 
however ſoft, benevolent, and reaſonable. But 
flattery, if its operation be nearly examined, wall 
be found to owe its acceptance, not to our ignorance 
but knowledge of our failures, and to delight us 
rather as it conſoles our wants than diſplays our 
poſſeſſions. He that ſhall ſolicit the favour of his 
patron by praiſing him for qualities which he can 
find in himſelf, will be defeated by the more daring 
panegyriſt who enriches him with adſcititious excel- 
lence. Juſt praiſe is only a debt, but flattery 1s a 
preſent. The acknowledgment of thoſe virtues 
on which conſcience congratulates us, 1s a tribute 
that we can at any time exact with confidence; but 
the celebration of thoſe which we only feign, or de- 

ſire 
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fire without any vigorous endeavours to attain them, 
is received as a confeſſion of ſovereignty over re- 
gions never conquered, as a favourable deciſion of 
diſputable claims, and is more welcome as it is more 
gratuitous, 

Advice 1s offenſive, not becauſe it lays us open ta 
unexpected regret, or convicts us of any fault which 
had eſcaped our notice, but becauſe it ſhows us that 
we are known to others as well as to ourſelves; and 
the officious monitor is perſecuted with hatred, not 
becauſe his accuſation is falſe, but becauſe he aſſumes 
that ſuperiority which we are not willing to grant 
him, , and has dared to detect what we deſired to 
conceal. 

For this. reaſon advice is commonly ineffectual. 
If thoſe who follow the call of their deſires, without 
enquiry whither they are going, had deviated igno- 
rantly from the paths of wiſdom, and were ruſh- 
ing upon dangers unforeſeen, they would readily 
liſten to information that recals them from their 
errors, and catch the firſt alarm by which deſtruc- 
tion or infamy is denounced. Few that wander 
in the wrong way miſtake it for the right, they 
only find it more ſmooth and flowery, and indulge 
their own choice rather than approve it: therefore 
| few are#perſuaded to quit it by admonition or re- 
proof, ſince it impreſſes no new conviction, nor 
confers any powers of action or reſiſtance. He 
that is gravely informed how ſoon ' profuſion will 
annihilate his fortune, hears with little advantage 
what he knew before, and catches at the next oc+ 
caſion of expence, becauſe advice has no force to 
— his vanity. He that is told how certainly 
3 intempe- 
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intemperance will hurry him to the grave, runs 
with his uſual ſpeed to a new courſe of luxury, be- 
cauſe his reaſon is not invigorated, nor his appetite 
weakened. 

The miſchief of flattery is, not that it perſuades 
any man that he is what he is not, but that it ſup- 
preſſes the influence of honeſt ambition, by raiſing an 
opinion that honour may be gained without the toil 
bf merit; and the benefit of advice ariſes commonly, 
not from any new. light imparted to the mind, but 
from the diſcovery which it affords of the publick 
ſuffrages. He that could withſtand conſcience is 
frighted at infamy, and ſhame preyails when reaſon 
was defeated. 

As we all know our own faults, and know ho 
commonly with many aggravations which human 
perſpicacity cannot diſcover, there is, perhaps, no 
man, however hardened by impudence or diffi» 
pated by levity, ſheltered by hypocriſy or - blaſted 
by diſgrace, who does not intend ſome time to 
review bis conduct, and 20 regulate the remainder 
of his life by the laws of virtue. New tempta- 
tions indeed attack him, new invitations are offered 
by pleaſure and intereſt, and the hour of reforma- 
tion is always delayed; every delay gives, vice 
another opportunity of fortifying itſelf by habit; 
and the change of manners, though ſincerely in- 
tended and rationally planned, is referred to the 
time when ſome craving paſſion: ſhall be fully gra- 
tified, or ſome powerful allurement ceaſe its im- 
portunity. 
Thus procraſtination is accumulated on pro- 


craſtination, and one impediment ſucceeds ano, 
ther, 
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ther, till age ſhatters our reſolution, or death inter- 
cepts the project of amendment. Such is often the 
end of ſalutary purpoſes, after they have long de- 
lighted the imagination, and appeaſed that diſquiet 
which every mind feels from known miſconduct, 
when the attention 1s not diverted by buſineſs or op | 
pleaſure. 

Nothing ſurely can be more e unworthy of a reaſon- 
able nature, than to continue in a ſtate ſo oppoſite to 
real happineſs, as that all the peace of ſolitude, and 
felicity of meditation, muſt ariſe from reſolutions of 
forſaking it. Vet the world will often afford ex- 
amples of men, who paſs months and years in a con- 
tinual war with their own convictions, and are daily 
dragged by habit, or betrayed by paſſion, into prac- 
tices which they cloſed and opened their eyes with 
purpoſes to avoid; purpoſes which, though ſettled 
on conviction, the firſt impulſe of e deſire 
* overthrows. 

The influence of cuſtom is indeed ſuch, that to 
conquer it will require the utmoſt efforts of forti- 
tude and virtue; nor can I think any man more 
worthy of · veneration and renown, than thoſe who 
have burſt the ſhackles of habitual vice. This 
victory however has different degrees of glory as 
of difficulty; it is more heroick as the objects of 
guilty gratification are more familiar, and the re- 
currence of ſolicitation more frequent, He that 
from experience of the folly of ambition reſigns his 


offices, may ſet himfelf free at once from tempta- 


tion to ſquander his life in courts, becauſe he can- 
not regain his former ſtation. He who is enſlaved 


| by an amorous paſſion, may quit his tyrant in diſ- 


guſt, 
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guſt, and abſence will, without the help of reaſon, 
overcome by degrees the deſire of returning. But 
thoſe appetites to which every place affords their 
proper object, and which require no preparatory 
meaſures or gradual advances, are more tenaciouſly 
adheſive; the wiſh is ſo near the enjoyment that 
compliance often precedes conſideration, and before 
the powers of reaſon can be ſummoned, the time for 
employing them is paſt. 

Indolence is therefore one of the vices from which 
thoſe whom. it once infects are ſeldom reformed. 
Every other ſpecies of luxury operates upon ſome 
appetite that is quickly ſatiated, and requires ſome 
concurrence of art or accident which every place will 
not ſupply ; but the deſire of eaſe acts equally at all 
hours, and the longer it is indulged is the more in- 
creaſed. To do nothing is in every man 's power; 
we can never want an opportunity of omitting duties. 
The lapſe to indolence is ſoft and imperceptible, be- 
cauſe it is only a mere ceſſation of activity; but the 
return to diligence is difficult, becauſe it implies a 
change from reſt to motion, from privation to reality. 


\ 


Facilis deſcenſus averni : 
Noctes atque dies patet atri janua ditis; 
Sed revocare gradum, ſuperaſque evadere ad auras, 
Hoc opus, hic labor eft. | ViRc. 


The gates of Hell are open night and day 
Smooth the deſcent, and eaſy is the way; 
But to return, and view the cheerful ſkies, 


In this the taſk and mighty labour lies. Deropes. 


Of 
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| Of this vice, as of all others, every man who in- 
dulges it is conſcious; we all know our own ſtate, if 
C we could be induced to conſider it, and it might per- 
haps be uſeful to the conqueſt of all theſe enſnarers of 
the mind, if at certain ſtated days life was reviewed. 
Many things neceffary are omitted, becaufe we vainly 
imagine that they may be always performed ; and 
what cannot be done without pain will for ever be de- 
layed, if the time of doing it be left unſettled. No 
corruption is great but by long negligence, which can 
ſcarcely prevail in a mind regularly and frequently 
awakened by periodical remorſe. He that thus 
breaks his life into parts, will find in himſelf a deſire 
to diſtinguiſh every ſtage of his exiſtence by ſome im- 
provement, and delight himſelf with the approach of 
the day of recollection, as of the time which is to be. 
gin a new ſeries of virtue and felicity. 
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Nunguam aliud natura, aliud ſapientia dicit. Juv. 
For Wiſdom ever echoes Nature's volce. | 


VERY-government, ſay the politicians, is per- 

petually degenerating towards corruption, from 
which it muſt be reſcued at certain periods by the 
reſuſcitation of its firſt principles, and the re-eſta- 
bliſhment of its original conſtitution. Every ani- 
mal body, according to the methodick phyſicians, 
is, by the predominance of ſome exuberant quality, 
continually declining towards diſeaſe and death, 
which muſt be obviated by a ſeaſonable reduction of 
the peccant humour to the juſt equipoiſe which health 
requires. 

In the ſame manner the ſtudies of mankind, all at 
leaſt which, not being ſubject to rigorous demonſtra- 
tion, admit the influence of fancy and caprice, are 
perpetually tending to error and confuſion. Of the 
great principles of truth which the firſt ſpeculatiſts 
diſcovered, the ſimplicity is embarraſſed by ambitious 
additions, or the evidence obſcured by inaccurate 
augmentation; and as they deſcend from one ſucceſ- 
ſion of writers to another, like light tranſmitted from 
room to room, they loſe their ſtrength and ſplendour, 
and fade at laſt in total evaneſcence. 

The ſyſtems of learning therefore muſt be ſome- 
times reviewed, complications analyſed into prin- 
ciples, and knowledge diſentangled from opinion. 
It 
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It is not always poſſible, without . a, cloſe inſpection, 
to ſeparate the genuine ſhoots. of conſequential rea: 
ſoning, which grow out of ſore radical poſtulate, 
from the branches which art has grafted on it; 
The accidental preſcriptions of authority, when time 
has procured. them veneration, are often confounded 
with the laws of nature, and thoſe rules are ſuppoſed 
coeval with reaſon, of which. the firſt riſe cannot be 
diſcovered. _ he 
;.. Criticiſm has . permitted * to dictate 
the laws by which fancy ought to be reſtrained, and 
fallacy to perplex the principles by which fallacy is 
to be detected; her ſuperintendence of others has be- 
trayed her to negligence of herſelf; and, like the 
ancient Scytbians, by extending her conqueſts over 
diſtant regions, ſhe has left her throne vacant to her 
ſlaves. 

Among the laws of which the deſire of * 
ing authority, or ardour of promoting knowledge, 
has prompted the preſcription, all which writers 
have received, had not the ſame original right to 
our regard. Some are to be conſidered as funda- 
mental and indiſpenſable, others only as uſeful and 
convenient; ſome as dictated by reaſon and neceſ- 
ſity, others as enacted by deſpotick antiquity; 
ſome as invincibly ſupported by their conformity 
to the order of nature and operations of the intel- 
lect; others as formed by accident, or inſtituted by 
example, and therefore always liable to diſpute and 
alteration. 

That many rules. have been advanced without 
conſulting nature or reaſon, we cannot but ſuſpect, 
when we find it * decreed by the ancient 
maſters, 
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maſters, that only three ſpeaking perſonages ſhould ap- 
pear at onc upon the tage ; a law which, as the variety 
and intricacy of modern plays has made it impoſſible 
to be obſerved, we now violate without ſcruple, and, 
as experience proves, without inconvenience. 
The original of this precept was merely accidental. 
Tragedy was a monody or ſolitary ſong in honour of 
Bacchus, improved afterwards into a dialogue/by the 
addition of another ſpeaker z but the ancignts, re- 
membering that the tragedy was at firſt pronounced 
only by one, durſt not for ſome time venture beyond 
two; at laſt, when cuſtom and impunity had made 
them daring, they extended their liberty to the ad- 
miſſion of three, but reſtrained themſelves by a criti- 
cal edict from further exorbitance. 

Buy what accident the number of acts was limited 
to five, I know not that any author has informed 
us ; but certainly it is not determined by any neceſ- 
ſity ariſing either from the nature of action or. pro- 
priety of exhibition. An act is only the repreſenta- 
tion of ſuch a part of the buſineſs of the play as pro- 
ceeds in an unbroken tenor, or without any inter- 
mediate pauſe. Nothing is more evident than that 
of every real, and by conſequence of every dramatick 
action, the intervals may be more or fewer than five; 
and indeed the rule is upon the Engliſb ſtage every 
day broken in effect, without any other miſchief than 
that which ariſes from an abſurd endeavour to ob- 
ſerve it in appearance. Whenever the ſcene is ſhifted 
the act ceaſes, ſince ſome time is neceſſarily ſuppoſed 
to elapſe while the perſonages of the drama change 
their place. | 
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With no greater right to our obedience have the 
criticks confined the dramatick action to a certain 
number of hours. Probability requires that the time 
of action ſhould approach ſomewhat nearly to that of 
exhibition, and thoſe plays will always be thought 
moſt happily conducted which crowd the greateſt 
variety into the leaſt ſpace. But ſince it will fre- 
quently happen that ſome deluſion muſt be admitted, 
L know not where the limits of imagination can be 
fixed. It is rarely obſerved that minds, not prepoſ- 
ſeſſed by mechanical criticiſm, feel any offence. from 
the extenſion of the intervals between the acts; nor 
can I conceive it abſurd or impoſſible, that he who 
can multiply three hours into twelve or twenty-four, 
might image with equal eaſe a greater number, 
I know not whether he that profeſſes to regard no 
- other laws than thoſe of nature, will not be inclined 
to receive tragi-comedy to his protection, whom, 
however generally condemned, her own laurels have 
hitherto ſhaded from the fulminations of criticiſm, 
For what is there in the mingled drama which im- 
partial reaſon can condemn ?. The connexion of im- 
portant with trivial incidents, ſince it is not only 
eommon but perpetual in the world, may ſurely be 
allowed upon the ſtage, which pretends only to be 
the mirrour of life. The impropriety of ſuppreſſing, 
paſſions before we have raiſed them to the intended 
agitation, and of diverting the expectation from an 
event which we keep ſuſpended. only to raiſe it, may 
be ſpeciouſly urged, But will not experience ſhew 
this objection to be rather fubtle than juſt ? Is it not 


certain that the tragick and comick affections have 
been 
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been moved alternately with equal force; and that no 
plays have oſtener filled the eye with teats, and the 
breaſt with palpitation, than thoſe which are varies 
gated with interludes of tmirth?/ 

' do not however think it ſafe to judge of ork of 
genius merely by the event. The reſiſtleſs vicifs 
tudes of the heart, this alternate prevalence of mertiĩ- 
ment and ſolemnity, may ſometimes be more pro- 
perly aſcribed to the vigour of the writer than the 
juſtneſs of the deſign: and inſtead of vindicating 
rragi-comedy by the ſucceſs of Shakeſpeare, we ought 
perhaps to pay new honours to that tranſcendent and 
utibounded genius that could preſide ovef the paſſions 
in ſport z who, to actuate the affections, needed not 
the Now gradation of common means, but could fill 
the heart with inſtantaneous jollity or ſorrow, and vary 
our diſpoſition as he changed his ſcenes. Perhaps 
the effects even of Shakeſpeare's poetry might have 
been yet greater, had he not counteracted himſelf; 
and we might have been more intereſted in the dis 
ſtreſſes of his heroes, had we not been ſo frequently 
diverted by the jokes of his buffoons. 

There are other rules more fixed and obligatory. 
It is neceſſary that of every play the chief action 
ſhould be fingle ; for ſince a play reprelents ſome 
tranſaction, through its regular maturation to its final 
event, two actions equally important muſt evidently 
conſtitute two plays. 

As the deſign of tragedy is to inſtruct by moving 
the paſſions, ic muſt always have a hero, a perſon- 
age apparently and inconteſtably ſuperior to the reſt, 
upon whom the attention may be fixed, and the 
anxiety ſuſpended, For though of two perſons ops 
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poſing each other with equal abilities and equal vir- 
tue, the auditor will inevitably in time chooſe his fa- 
vourite, yet as that choice muſt be without any co- 
gency of conviction, the hopes or fears which it raiſes 
will be faint and languid. Of two heroes acting in 
confederacy againſt a common enemy, the virtues or 
dangers will give little emotion, becauſe each claims 
our concern with the ſame right, and the heart lies 
at reſt between equal motives. 
It ovght to be the firſt endeavour of a writer to 
diſtinguiſh nature from cuſtom ; or that which is eſta- 
bliſhed becauſe it is right, from that which is 
only becauſe it is eſtabliſhed ; that he may nei 
violate eſſential principles by a deſire of novelty, * 
debar . himſelf from the attainment of beauties within 
his view, by a needleſs fear of breaking rules which 
no literary dictator had authority to enacde. 
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\H OUGH one of your Geseke has 
reſumed to mention with ſome contempt that 

eſence of attention and eaſineſs of addreſs, which 
the polite have long agreed to celebrate and eſteem, 
yet J cannot be perſuaded to think them unworthy of 
regard or cultivation; but am inclined to believe 
that, as we ſeldom value rightly what we have never 
known the miſery of wanting, his judgment has been 
vitiated by his happineſs ; and that a natural exube- 
rance of aſſurance has hindered him from diſcavering 
its excellence and uſe. 

This felicity, whether beſtowed by conſtitution, 
or obtained by early habitudes, I can ſcarcely con- 


template without envy. I was bred under a man of 


learning in the country, who inculcated nothing but 
the dignity of knowledge, and the happineſs of vir- 
tue. By frequency of admonition, and confidence of 
aſſertion, he prevailed upon me to believe, that the 
ſplendour of literature would always attract reve- 
rence, if not darkened by corruption. I therefore 
purſued my ſtudies with inceſſant induſtry, and 
avoided every thing which I had been taught to con- 

H 3 ſider 
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ſider either as vicious or tending to vice, becauſe 1 
regarded guilt and reproach as inſeparably united, and 
thought a tainted reputation the greateſt. calamity.  - 

At the univerſity, I found no reaſon for changing 
my opinion; for though many among my fellow- 
ſtudents took the opportunity of a more remiſs. diſ- 
cipline to gratify their paſſions ; yet virtue preſerved 
her natural fuperiority, and thoſe who ventured to 
neglect, were not ſuffered to inſult her. The ambi- 
tion of petty accompliſhments found its way into the 
receptacles of learning, but was obſerved to ſeize 
commonly on thoſe who either neglected the ſciences 
or could not attain them; and I was therefore con. 
firmed-in the doctrines of my old maſter, and thought 
nothing worthy of my care but the means of gaining 
or imparting knowledge, 

This purity of manners, and incaback of appli- 
cation, ſoon extended my renown, and I was ap- 
plauded by thoſe, whoſe opinion I then thought un- 
likely to deceive me, as a young man that gave. un- 
common hopes of future eminence. My perform- 
ances in time reached my native province, and my 
relations congratulated themſelves upon the new 
honours that were added to their family, 

I returned home covered with academical laurels, 
and fraught with criticiſm and philoſophy. The wit 
and the ſcholar excited curiolity , and my acquaintance 
was ſolicited by innumerable invitations. Ta pleaſe 
will always be the wiſh of benevolence, to be admired 
muſt be the conſtant aim of ambition; and 1 there- 
fore conſidered myſelf as about to receive the reward 
of my honeſt labours, and to find the efficacy of 
learning and of virtue. 


The 
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The third day after my arrival I dined at the houſe 

of a gentleman who had ſummoned a multitude of 
his friends to the annual celebration of his wedding- 
day. I ſet forward with great exultation, and thought 
myſelf happy that I had an opportunity of diſplaying 
my knowledge to ſo numerous an aſſembly, I felt 
no ſenſe of my own inſufficiency, till going up ſtairs 
to the dining-room, I heard the mingled roar of ob- 
ſtreperous merriment. I was however diſguſted ra- 
ther than terriſied, and went forward without dejec- 
tion. The whole company roſe at my entrance; but 
when I ſaw ſo many eyes fixed at once upon me, 
F was blaſted with a ſudden imbecility, I was quell- 
ed by ſome nameleſs power which I found impoſſible 
to be reliſted. My fight was dazzled, my cheeks 
glowed, my perceptions were confounded; I was 
haraſſed by the multitude of eager ſalutations, and 
returned the common civilities with heſitation and 
impropriety; the ſenſe of my own blunders increafed 
my. confuſion, and before the exchange of ceremo- 
nies allowed me to fit down, I was ready to fink un- 
der the oppreſſion of ſurprize ; my voice grew weak, 
and my knees trembled. 

The aſſembly then reſumed their places, and I fat 
with my eyes fixed upon the ground. To the que- 
ſtions of curioſity, or the appeals of complaiſance, I 
could ſeldom anſwer but with negative monoſylla- 
bles, or profeſſions of ignorance; for the ſubjects on 
which they converſed, were ſuch as are ſeldom diſ- 
cuſſed in books, and were therefore out of my range 
of knowledge. At length an old clergyman, who 
rightly conjectured the reaſon of my conciſeneſs, re- 


lived me by ſome queſtions about the preſent ſtate 
4 H 4 of 
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of natural knowledge, and engaged me by an ap- 
of doubt and oppoſition, in the nn 

and defence of the Newtonian philoſophy. vo i 
The conſciouſneſs of my own abilities rude me 

from- depreſſion, and long familiarity with my ſub- 
ject enabled me to diſcourſe with eaſe and volubility; 


but however I might pleaſe myſelf, L found very lit. 


tle added by my demonſtrations to the ſatisfaction of 
the company and my antagoniſt, who knew the laws 
of converſation too well to detain their attention long 
upon an unpleaſing topick, after he had commended 
my acuteneſs and comprehenſion, diſmiſſed the con- 


troverſy, and reſigned me to n N NOT 


cance and perplexity. E 
After dinner, I received 8 ha ladies <a had 


heard that I was a wit, an invitation to the tea- table. 


I: congratulated, myſelf upon an opportunity to eſcape 
from the company, - whoſe gaiety began to be tumul-. 


tuous, and among whom ſeveral hints had been 
dropped of the uſeleſſneſs of univerſities, the folly of 


book-learning, and the awkwardneſs of ſcholars. To 
the ladies therefore I flew, as to a refuge from cla- 
mour, inſult, and ruſticity; but found my heart ſink, 
as I approached their apartment, and was again diſ- 
concerted by the ceremonies of entrance, and con- 
founded by the neceſſity of encountering ſo many 
eyes at once. 

When I ſat down I conſidered that ſomething 
pretty was always ſaid to ladies, and reſolved to re- 
cover my credit by ſome elegant obſervation or grace- 
ful compliment, I applied myſelf to the recollection 
of all that I had read or heard in praiſe of beayty, 
and endeavoured to accommodate ſome claſſical com- 
pliment 


8 
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pliment to the preſent occaſion. I ſunk into pro- 
found meditation, revolved the characters of the he- 
roines of old, | conſidered whatever the poets have 
ſung in their praiſe, and after having. borrowed and 
invented, choſen and rejected a thouſand ſentiments, 
which, if I had uttered them, would not have been 
underſtood; I was awakened from my dream of learn- 
ed gallantry, by the ſervant who diſtributed the tea. 

There are not many ſituations more inceſſantly 
uneaſy: than that in which the man is placed who is 
watching an opportunity to ſpeak, without courage 
to take it when it is offered, and who, though he 
reſalves to give a ſpecimen of his abilities, always 
finds ſome reaſon or other for delaying it to the next 
minute. I was aſhamed of ſilence, yet could find 
nothing to ſay of elegance or importance equal to my 
wiſhes, The ladies, afraid of my learning, thought 
themſelves not qualified to propoſe any ſubject of 
prattle to à man ſo famous for diſpute, and there was 
nothing on either ſide but impatience and vexation. 

In this conflict of ſhame, as I was reaſſembling 
my ſcattered ſentiments, and, reſolving to force my 
imagination to ſome ſprightly ſally, had juſt found a 
yery happy compliment, by too much attention to 
my own meditations, I ſuffered the ſaucer to drop 
from my hand. The cup was broken, the lap-dog 
was ſcalded, a brocaded petticoat was ſtained, and the 
whole aſſembly was thrown into diſorder. I now con- 
ſidered all hopes of reputation as at an end, and 
while they were conſoling and aſſiſting one another, 
ſtole away in ſilence, 

The miſadventures of this unhappy day are not yet 


at an end; I am afraid of meeting the meaneſt of 
them 
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them that triumphed over me in this ſtate of ſtupi- 
dity and contempt, and feel the ſame terrors en- 
croaching upon my heart at the ſight of thoſe who 
have once impreſſed them. Shame, above any other 
paſſion, propagates itſelf. Before thoſe who have 
ſeen me confuſed, I can never appear without new 
confufion, and the remembrance of the weakneſs 
which J formerly diſcovered, hinders me from Sug 

or ſpeaking with my natural force. | 
But is this miſery, Mr. Rambler, never to ceaſe ? 
have I ſpent my life in ſtudy only to become the ſport 
of the ignorant, and debarred myſelf from all the 
common enjoyments of youth to collect ideas which 
muſt ſleep in ſilence, and form opinions which I muſt 
not divulge? Inform me, dear Sir, by what means 1 
may reſcue my faculties from theſe ſnackles of cow- 
ardice, how I may riſe to a level with my fellow be. 
ings, recal myſelf from this languor of involuntary 
ſubjection to the free exertion of my intellects, and 
add to the power of reaſoning the liberty of ſpeech. 
F sR, &c 
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 Grammatici certant, et adbiuc fub Judice lis eft. | Hor, 


——Criticks yet contend, 1 ** wks 
And of their vain diſputings find no end, Francis. 


RITICISM, though dignified from the ear- 
leſt ages by the labours of men eminent for 


| knowledge and ſagacity, and, ſince the revival of 


polite literature, the favourite ſtudy of European 
ſcholars, has not yet attained the certainty. and 
ſtability of ſcience, The rules hitherto received 
are ſeldom drawn from any ſettled principle. or 
ſelf-evident poſtulate, or adapted to the natural 
and invariable conſtitution of things; but will be 
found upon examination, the arbitrary edicts of le- 
giſlators, authoriſed only by themſelves, who, out 
of various means by which the ſame end may 
be attained, ſelected ſuch as happened to occur 
to their own reflection, and then, by a law which 
idleneſs and timidity were too willing to obey, 


prohibited new experiments of wit, reſtrained fancy 


from the indulgence of her innate inclination to 


hazard and adventure, and condemned all future 


flights of genius to purſue the path of the Meonian 
eagle. 

This authority may be more juſtly oppoſed, as it 
is apparently derived from them whom they endea- 


vour to controul; for we owe few of the rules of 
writing 
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writing to the acuteneſs of criticks, who have ge- 
nerally no other merit than that, having read the 
works of great authors with attention, they have ob- 
ſerved the arrangement of their matter, or the graces 
of their expreſſion, and then expected honour and 
reverence for precepts which they never could have 
invented: ſo that practice has introduced rules, ra- 
ther than rules have directed practicſe. 

For this reaſon the laws of every ſpecies of writ- 
ing have been ſettled by the ideas of him who firſt 
raiſed it to reputation, without enquiry whether 
his performances were not yet ſuſceptible of improve 
ment. The excellencies and faults of celebrated 
| writers have been equally recommended to'poſterity'; 

and ſo far has blind reverence prevailed, that even 
the number of their books has been thought worthy 
of imitation. 939114 

The imagination of the firſt authors of lyrick 


poetry was vehement and rapid, and their knows 


ledge various and extenſive. Living in an age 
when ſcience had been little cultivated, and when 
the minds of their auditors, not being accuſtomed 
to accuratę inſpection, were eaſily dazzled by glaring 
ideas, they applied themſelves to inſtruct, rather by 
ſhort ſentences and ſtriking thoughts, than by re- 
gular argumentation ; and finding attention more 
ſucceſsfully excited by ſudden ſallies and unexpected 
exclamations, than by the more artful and placid 
beauties of methodical deduction, they looſed their 
genius to its own courſe, paſſed from one ſentiment 
to another without expreſſing the intermediate ideas, 
a roved. at large over che idea world with ſucty 
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lightneſs and agility, that their _— are quny 


to be traced. 

From this accidental * of the ancient 
writers · the criticks deduce the rules of lyrick poetry, 
which they have ſet free from all the laws'by which 
other compoſitions are confined, and allow to neglect 
the niceties of tranſition, to ſtart into remote digref- 
ſions, and to wander without reſtraint from 0 one icene 
of 1 imagery to another. 

A writer of later times has, by the vivacity of his 
eſſays, reconciled mankind to the ſame licentiouſ- 
neſs in ſhort diſſertations; and he therefore who 
wants' ſkill to form a plan, or diligence to purſue 
it, needs only entitle his performance an eſſay, to 
acquire the right of heaping together the collections 
of half his life, without order, coherence, or Pro- 
priety. 

In writing, as in life, faults are endured without 
diſguſt when they are aſſociated with tranſcendent 
merit, and may be ſometimes recommended to 
weak judgments by the luſtre which they obtain 
from their union with excellence; but it is the buſts 
neſs of thoſe who preſume to ſuperintend the taſte 


' or. morals of mankind, to ſeparate deluſive combi- 


nations, and diſtinguiſh that which may be praiſed 
from that which can only be excuſed. As vices 
never promote happineſs, though when overpowered 
by more active and more numerous virtues, they 
cannot totally deſtroy it; ſo confuſion” and irregu- 
larity produce no beauty, though they cannot always 
obſtruct the brightneſs of genius and learning. To 
proceed from one truth to another, and connect dif- 
tant Propoſitions by regular conſequences, is the 

great 
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great prerogative of man. Independent and uncon- 

need ſentiments flaſhing upon the mind in quick 
ſucceſſion, may, for a time; delight by their novelty, 
but they differ from ſyſtematical reaſoning, as ſingle 
notes from harmony, as glances of ann _ 
the radiance of the ſun, | 

When rules are thus drawn, nber from prece- 
dents than reaſon, there is danger not only from 
the faults of an author, but from the errors of 
thoſe who criticiſe his works; ſince they may often 
miſlead their pupils by falſe repreſentations, as the 
Ciceronians of the ſixteenth century were betrayed 
into | barbariſms by corrupt copies of their darling 
writer. 

It is eſtabliſhed at preſent, that the proemial lines 
of a poem, in which the general ſubject is propoſed, 
muſt be void of glitter and embelliſhment. * The 
« firſt lines of Paradiſe Loft,” ſays Addiſon, t are 
« perhaps as plain, ſimple, and unadorned, as any 
de of the whole poem, in which particular the author 
* has conformed himſelf to the example of Homer, 
ce and the precept of Horace.” 

This obfervation ſeems to have been made by an 
implicit adoption of the common opinion, without 
conſideration either of the precept or example. 
Had Horace been conſulted, he would have been 
found to direct only what ſhould be compriſed in the 
propoſition, not how it ſhould be expreſſed, and to 
have commended Homer in oppoſition to a meaner 
poet, not for the gradual elevation of his dition, 
but the judicious expanſion of his plan; for diſplay- 

ing unpromiſed events, not for producing —— 
elegancies. 
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And pours his ſpeciqus: miracles to ſight; rt et 
Axtipbates his hideous feaſt devour s | | 
 Charybgis barks, and Polyphemus roars. TRE" F RANCISs 
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The man, for wifdom's various arts renown'd, 
Long exercis'd in woes, O muſe ! reſound. 
Who, when his arms had wrought the deſtin'd falf 
Of ſacred Troy, and raz'd her heav'n-built wall, 
Wand'ring from clime to clime obſervant ſtray'd, 
Their manners noted, and their ſtates ſurvey'd, 
On ſtormy ſeas unnumber'd toils he bore, 

Safe with his friends to gain his natal ſhore : 

Vain toils ! their implous folly dar'd to prey 

On herds devoted to the god of day: 

The god vindictive doom'd them never more 
{Ah men unbleſs'd) to touch that natal ſhore. 


O ſnatch ſome portion of theſe acts from fate, 


* Celeſtial muſe ! and to our world relate. Porz. 


3 The 
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The firſt verſes of the Tliad are in like manner par- 
ticularly ſplendid, and the propoſition of the Eneid 
cloſes with dignity and magnificence not oſten to be 
found even in the poetry of Virgil. 

The intent of the introduRtion i is to raiſe expecta- 
tion, and ſuſpend it; ſomething therefore muſt be 
diſcovered, and ſomething concealed; and the poet, 
while the fertility of his invention is yet unknown, 
may properly —— himſelf by the grace of his 
language. 

He that reveals too much, or promiſes too little ; 
he that never irritates the intellectual appetite, or 
that immediately ſatiates it, equally defeats his own 
purpoſe. It is neceſſary to the pleaſure of the reader, 
that the events ſhould not be anticipated, and how 
then can his attention be invited, but by grandeur 
'of expreſſion ? 
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Sunt verba et voces, quibus hunc lenire dolorem wabdbug 


0 | Hon. 
fas 

The pow'r of words, and ſoothing ſounds, appeaſe 4 | 

The raging pain, and leſſen the diſeaſe. ee F RANCIS. 


> 


HE .mbecility mnich which — com- 
plains that the preſence of a numerous aſ- 
ſembiy freezes his faculties, is particularly incident 
to the ſtudious part of mankind, whoſe education 
neceſſarily ſecludes them in their earlier years from 
mingled converſe, till at their diſmiſſion from 


ſchools and academies they plunge at once into the 


tumult of the world, and coming forth from the 
gloom of ſolitude are overpowered oh the . of 
r life. 

It is perhaps kindly provided by nature, cha 
the feathers and ſtrength of a bird grow together, f 
and her wings are not completed till ſne is able to 
fly, ſo ſome proportion ſhould be preſerved in the 
human kind between judgment and courage; the 
precipitation of inexperience is therefore reſtrained 
by ſname, and we remain ſhackled by timidity, till 
we have learned to ſpeak and act with propriety, 

I believe few can review the days of their youth, 
without recollecting temptations, which ſhame, ra- 
ther than virtue, enabled them to reſiſt ;, and opi- 
nions which, however erroneous in their principles, 
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and dangerous in their conſequences, they have pant- 
ed to advance at the hazard of contempt and hatred, 
when they found themſelyes irreſiſtibly depreſſed by 
a languid anxiety, which ſeized them at the moment 
of utterance, and ſtill * ſtrength . their 
endeavours to reſiſt it. 

It generally happens that * ** an even 
pace with ability, and the fear of miſcarriage, which 
hinders our firſt attempts, is gradually diſſipated as 


our ſkill advances towards certainty of ſucceſs. 


That baſhfulneſs therefore which prevents diſgrace, 
that ſhort and temporary ſhame, which ſecures us 
from the danger of laſting reproach, GO > 
perly counted among our misfortunes. _ 

Baſhfulneſs, however it may incommode far a 
moment, ſcarcely ever produces evils of long con- 
tinuance; it may fluſh the cheek, flutter in the heart, 
deject the eyes, and enchain the tongue, but its miſ- 
chiefs ſoon paſs off without remembrance. It may 
ſometimes exclude pleaſure, but ſeldom opens any 
avenue to ſorrow or remorſe. It is obſerved ſome- 
where, that few have repented of having forborne to 
ſpeak. Fo 

To excite oppoſition, and inflame b is 
the unhappy privilege of courage made arrogant by 
conſciouſneſs of ſtrength. No man finds in him- 
ſelf any inclination to attack or oppoſe him who 
confeſſes his ſuperiority by bluſhing in his pre- 
| ſence. Qualities exerted with apparent fearfulneſs, 
receive applauſe from every voice, and ſupport 
from every hand, Diffidence may check reſolu- 
tion and obſtruct performance, but. compenſates its 
embarraſſments by more A —— 2dvantages ; it 
concihates 
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conciliates the proud, and ſoftens the ſevere, averts 
envy from 88 — and cenſure —_ 19 
rige. 
It may indeed happen chat d — 1 
remain too long congealed by this frigorifick power, 
as the principles of vegetation are ſometimes ob- 
ſtructed by lingering froſts. He that enters late 
into a publick ſtation, though with all the abilities 
requiſite to the diſcharge of his duty, will find his 
powers at firſt impeded by a timidity which he him- 
ſelf knows to be vicious, and muſt ſtruggle long 
againſt dejection and reluctance, before he obtains 
the full command of his own attention, and adds the 
oracefulneſs of eaſe to the dignity of merit. 
For this diſeaſe of the mind I know not whether 
any remedies of much efficacy can be found. '' To 
adviſe” a man unaccuſtomed to the eyes of multi- 
tudes to mount a tribunal without perturbation, to 
tell him whoſe life was paſſed in the ſhades of con- 
templation, that he muſt not be diſconcerted or 
perplexed in receiving and returning the comph- 
ments of a ſplendid aſſembly, is to adviſe an inha- 
bitant of Brafil or Sumatra not to ſhiver at an Engliſb 
winter, or him who has always lived upon a plain to 
look from a precipice without emotion. It is to 
ſuppoſe cuſtom inſtantaneouſly controllable by rea- 


ſon, and to endeavour to communicate by precept 


that which only time and habit can beſtow, | 
He that. hopes by philoſophy and contemplation 


alone. to fortify himſelf againſt that awe which all, 


at their firſt appearance on the ſtage of life, muſt 
feel from the ſpectators, will, at the hour of need, 


be mocked by his reſolution; and I doubt whether 
I 2 the 
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the preſervatives which Plato relates Alcibiades to 
have received from Socrates, when he was about to 
ſpeak in publick, proved nn to n. him 
from the powerful faſcination. 

Fet as the effects of time may by art ans arten 
10 accelerated or retarded, it cannot be improper to 
conſider how this troubleſome inſtinct may be op- 
poſed when it exceeds its juſt proportion, and in- 
ſtead of repreſſing petulance and temerity, ſilences 
eloquence, and debilitates force; ſince, though it 
cannot be hoped that anxiety ſnould be immediately 
diſſipated, it may be at leaſt ſomewhat abated; and 
the paſſions will operate with Jeſs violence, when 
reaſon riſes againſt them, than while ſhe either ſlum- 
bers in neutrality, or, EY her intereſt, —_ 
them her aſſiſtance. 

No cauſe more frequently produces baſhfulneſ 
than too high an opinion of our own importance. 
He that imagines an aſſembly filled with his merit, 
panting with expectation, and huſhed with attention, 
eaſily terrifies himſelf with the dread of diſappoint- 
ing them, and ſtrains his imagination in purſuit of 
ſomething that may vindicate the veracity of fame, 
and ſhew that his reputation was not gained by 
chance. He conſiders, that what he ſhall ſay or do 
will never be forgotten; that renown or infamy are 
ſuſpended upon every ſyllable, and that nothing 
ought to fall from him which will not bear the teſt 
of time. Under ſuch ſolicitude, who can wonder 
that the mind is overwhelmed, and, by ſtruggling 
with attempts above her ſtrength, quickly ſinks into 
languiſhment and deſpondency ? 


The 
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The moſt uſeful medicines are often unpleaſing 
to the taſte. Thoſe who are oppreſſed by their own 
reputation, will perhaps not be comforted by hear- 
ing chat their cares are unneceſſary. But the truth 
is, that no man is much regarded by the reſt of the 
world. He that conſiders how little he dwells upon 
the condition of others, will learn how little the at- 
tention of others is attracted by himſelf. While we 
ſee multitudes, paſſing before us, of whom perhaps 
not one appears to deſerve our notice, or excite our 
ſympathy, we ſhould remember, that we likewiſe 
are loſt in the ſame throng; that the eye which hap- 
pens to glance upon us is turned in a moment on 
him that follows us, and that the utmoſt which we 
can reaſonably hope or fear, is to fill a yacant hour 
with prattle, and be forgotten, 


— 4- 
: 
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Beaſts of each kind their fellows Ger F* 
prin ow with bear. 


E world, ”” ſays Locke; te has people of all 
« ſorts.” As in the general hurry pro- 


duced by the ſoþeifluities of ſome, and neceſſities of 
others, no man needs to ſtand ſtill for want of em- 


ployment, ſo in the innumerable gradations of abi- 


lity, and endleſs varieties of ſtudy and inclination, 


no employment can be vacant for Fae of a man 
qualified to diſcharge it. 

Such is probably the natural ſtate of the univerſe, 
but it is ſo much deformed by intereſt and paſſion, that 
the benefit of this adaptation of men to things is not 
always perceived. The folly or indigence of thoſe 
who ſet their ſervices to fale, inclines them to boaſt of 
qualificatipns which they do not poſſeſs, and attempt 
buſineſs which they do not underſtand ; and they who 
have the power of aſſigning to others the taſk of life, 
are ſeldom honeſt or ſeldom happy in their nomina- 
tions. Patrons are corrupted by avarice, cheated by 
credulity, or overpowered by reſiſtleſs ſolicitation. 
They are ſometimes too ſtrongly influenced by honeſt 


prejudices of friendſhip, or the prevalence of virtuous 


compaſſion, For, whatever cool reaſon may direct, 
it is not eaſy for a man of tender and ſcrupulous 
— to overlook the immediate effect of his own 


3 actions, 


I 


1 
. 
„ 
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actions, by turning his eyes upon remoter conſequen- 
ces, and to do that which muſt give preſent pain, for 


the ſake of obviating evil yet unfelt, or ſecuring ad- 


vantage in time to come. What is diſtant is in itſelf 
obſcure, and, when we have no wiſh to ſee it, eaſily 
eſcapes our notice, or takes ſuch a form as e or 
imagination beſtows upon it. 

Every man might for the ſame 3 in the * 
titudes that ſwarm about him, find ſome kindred 
mind with which he. could unite in confidence and 
friendſhip; yet we ſee many ſtraggling ſingle about 
the world, unhappy for want of an aſſociate, and 
pining with the neceſſity of confining their ſenti- 
ments to their own boſoms. 1 

This inconvenience ariſes in like manner from 
ſtruggles of the will againſt the underſtanding. It 
is not often difficult to find a ſuitable companion, 
if every man would be content with ſuch as he is 
qualified to pleaſe. But if vanity tempts him to 
forſake his rank, and poſt himſelf among thoſe with 
whom no common intereſt or mutual pleaſure can 
ever unite him, he muſt always live in a ſtate of un- 
ſocial ſeparation, without tenderneſs and without truſt. 

There are many natures which can never ap- 
proach within a certain diſtance, and which, when 


any irregular motive impels them towards contact, 
ſeem to ſtart back from each other by ſome invin- 


cible repulſion. There are others which immedi- 
ately cohere whenever they come into the reach of 
mutual attraction, and with very little formality of 
preparation mingle intimately as ſoon as they meet. 


Every man, whom either buſineſs or curioſity has 


thrown at large into the world, will recollect many 
14 inſtances 
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inſtances of fondneſs and diſlike, which have forced 
themſelves upon him without the intervention of his 
judgment: of diſpoſitions to court ſome and avoid 
others, when he could; aſſign no reaſon for the pre- 
ference, or none adequate to the violence of his 
paſſions; of influence that acted inſtantaneouſly upon 


his mind, and which no W or e 


. ever overcome. 

Among thoſe with whom time and indeed 
2 made us familiar, we feel our affections di- 
vided in different proportions without much regard 
to moral or intellectual merit. Every man knows 
ſome whom he cannot induce himſelf to truſt, though 
he has no reaſon to ſuſpect: that they would betray 
him; thoſe to whom he cannot complain, though 
he never obſerved them to want compaſſion; thoſe 
in whoſe preſence he never can be gay, though ex- 
cited by invitations to mirth and freedom; and thoſe 
from whom he cannot be content to receive inſtruc- 
tion, though they never inſulted his ignorance by 
contempt or oſtentation. 

That much regard is to be had to thoſe inſtincts 
of kindneſs and diſlike, or that reaſon ſhould blindly 
follow them, I am far from intending to inculcate: 

It is very certain that by indulgence we may give 
them ſtrength which they have not from nature, and 
almoſt every example of ingratitude and treachery 
proves, that by obeying them we may commit our 
happineſs to thoſe who are very unworthy of ſo great 
a truſt. But it may deſerve to be remarked, that 
ſince few-cantend much with their inclinations, it is 
generally vain to ſolicit the good-will of thoſe whom 
we Petccine aus ay alienated from us; 
Wins: neither 


1 
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neither knowledge nor virtue will reconeile anti- 
pathy, and though officiouſneſs may for a time be 
admitted, and diligence applauded, they will at laſt 
be diſmiſſed with coldneſs, or diſcouraged — 
glect. 42008 N. LD 

Some have indeed an Wer power of tealiog 
upon the affections, of exciting univerſal beneyo- 


lence, and diſpoſing every heart to fondneſs and 


friendſhip. But this is a felicity granted only to the 
favourites of nature. The greater part of mankind 
find a different reception from different diſpoſitions; 
they ſometimes obtain unexpected eateſſes from thoſe 
whom they never flattered with uncommon regard, 
and ſometimes exhauſt all their arts of pleaſing 
without effect. To theſe it is neceſſary to look round 
and attempt every breaſt in which they find virtue 
ſufficient for the foundation of friendſhip; to enter 
into the crowd, and try whom chance will offer to 
their notice, till they fix on ſome temper congenial 
to their own, as the magnet rolled in the duſt col- 
lects the fragments of its kindred metal from a thou- 


ſand particles of other ſubſtances. 


Every man muſt have remarked the facility with 
which the kindneſs of others is ſometimes gained by 
thoſe to whom he never could have imparted his own. 
We are by our occupations, education, and habits 
of life, divided almoſt into different ſpecies, which 
regard one another for the moſt part with ſcorn” and 
malignity. Each of theſe claſſes of the human race 
has deſires, fears, and converſation, vexations and 
merriment peculiar to itſelf; cares which another 
cannot feel; pleaſures which he cannot partake ; 
and modes of expreſſing every ſenſation which he 


Cannot 
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cannot underſtand. That frolick which ſhakes one 
man with laughter, will convulſe another with in- 
dignation ; the ſtrain of jocularity which in one place 
obtains treats and patronage, would in another be 
heard with indifference, and in a third with ab- 
horrence. 

To raiſe eſteem we muſt benefit others,:t to procure 
love we muſt pleaſe them. Arifotle obſerves, that 
old men do not readily form friendſhips, becauſe they 
are not eaſily ſuſceptible of pleaſure. He that can 
contribute to the hilarity of the vacant hour, or par- 
take with equal guſt the favourite amuſement, he 
whoſe mind is employed on the ſame objects, and 
who therefore never haraſſes the underſtanding with 
unaccuſtomed ideas, will be welcomed with ardour, 
and left with regret, unleſs he deſtroys thoſe recom- 
mendations by faults with which peace and n 
cannot conſiſt. 

It were happy, if, in forming friendſhips, virtue 
could concur with pleaſure ; but the greateſt part of 
human gratifications approach ſo nearly to vice, 
that few who make the delight of others their rule of 
conduct, gan avoid diſingenuous compliances ; yet 
certainly he that ſuffers himſelf to be driven or allured 
from virtue, miſtakes his own intereſt, ſince he gains 
fuccour by means, for which his friend, if ever he 
becomes wiſe, muſt ſcorn him, and for which at laſt 
he muſt ſcorn himſelf, 
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Frail as the leaves that quiver on the ag 
Like them man flouriſhes, like them decays. 


Mr. RAMBLER. 


SIR, 


O "Nl formerly obſerved 4 e 

terminates in barren knowledge, and that the 
mind is prompted to ſtudy and enquiry rather by the 
uneaſineſs of ignorance, than the hope of profit. 
Nothing can be of leſs importance to any preſent in- 
tereſt than the fortune of thoſe who have been long 
loſt in the grave, and from whom nothing now kan 
be hoped or feared. Yet to rouſe the zeal of à true 
antiquary, little more is neceſſary than to mention a 
name which mankind have conſpired to forget he 
will make his way to remote ſcenes of action through 
obſcurity and contradiction, as Tu/ly ſought amidſt 
buſhes and brambles the tomb of Archimedes. 

It is not eaſy to diſcover how it concerns him 
that gathers the produce, or receives the rent of an 
eſtate, to know through what families the land- has 
paſſed, who is regiſtered in the Conqueror's ſurvey 
as its poſſeſſor, how often it has been forfeited by 
treaſon, or how often ſold by prodigality. The 
power or wealth of the preſent inhabitants of a 
country cannot be much increaſed by an enquiry 

after 
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aſter the names of thoſe barbarians, who deſtroyed 
one another twenty centuries ago, in conteſts for the 
ſnelter of woods or convenience of paſturage. | Yet 
we ſee that no man can be at reſt in the enjoyment of 
a new purchaſe till he has learned the hiſtory of his 
grounds from the ancient inhabitants of the pariſh, 
and that no nation omits to record the actions of their 
anceſtors, however bloody, ſavage, and rapacidous. 
The ſame diſpoſition, as different opportunities call 
it forth, diſcovers itſelf in great or little things. I 
have always thought it unworthy: of a wiſe man to 
lumber in total inactivity, only becauſe. he happens 
to have no employment equal to his ambition or ge- 
nius; it is therefore my cuſtom to apply my attention 
to the objects before me, and as 1 cannot think any 
place whally unworthy of notice that affords a habita- 
tion to a man of letters, I have collected the hiſtory 
and antiquities of the ſeveral ne in which I Nan 
ars | | 


* | 
Quantulacungue eftis, vor eg9 magna voco. 


How ſmall to others, but how great to me! 


Many df theſe narratives my induſtry has been able 
to extend to a conſiderable length; but the woman 
with whom 1 now lodge has lived only eighteen 
months i in the houſe, and can give no account of its 
ancient revolutions; the plaiſterer having, at her en- 
trance, obliterated, by his white-waſh, all the ſmoky 
memorials which former tenants had left upon the 
ceiling, and perhaps drawn the veil of oblivion over 
politicians, philoſophers, and poets, 


When 
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When ] firſt cheapened my lodgings, the landlady 
told me, that ſhe hoped I was not an author, for the 
lodgers on the firſt floor had ſtipulated that the upper 
rooms ſhould not be occupied by a noiſy trade. 1 
very readily promiſed to give no diſturbance to her 
family, and ſoon I a on the 0 
terms. A 

I had not ſlept many nights in my new paging 
before I began to enquire after my predeceſſors, and 
found my landlady, whoſe imagination is filled 
chiefly with her own affairs, very ready to thay 


me information. 
Curioſity, like all other defires, ia. pain 25 


well as pleaſure. Beſore ſhe began her narrative, I 
had heated my head with expectations of adventures 
and diſcoveries, of elegance in diſguiſe, and learning 
in diſtreſs; and was ſomewhat mortified when I heard 
that the firſt tenant was a tailor, of whom nothing was 
remembered but that he complained of his room for 
want of light; and, after having lodged in it a 
month, and paid only a week's rent, pawned a piece 
of cloth which he was -truſted to cut out, and was 
forced to make a precipitate retreat from this quarter 
of the town. 

The next was a young woman newly aniead 
from the country, who lived for five weeks with 
great regularity, and became by frequent treats 
very much the favourite of the family, but at laſt 
received viſits ſo frequently from a couſin in Cheap- 
fide, that ſhe brought the reputation of the houſe 
into danger, and was therefore diſmiſſed with good 
advice. 


The 
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The room then ſtood, empty for a fortnight; my 
landlady began to think that ſhe had judged hardly, 
and often wiſhed for ſuch another lodger. At laſt an 
elderly man of a grave aſpect read the bill, and bar- 
gained for the room at the very firſt price that was 
aſked. He lived in cloſe retirement, ſeldom went 
out till evening, and then returned early, ſometimes 
cheerful, and at other times dejected. It was re- 
markable, that whatever he purchaſed, he never had 
ſmall money in his pocket, and though cool and tem- 
perate on other occaſions, was always vehement and 
ſtormy till he received his change. He paid his rent 
with great exactneſs, and ſeldom failed once a week 
to requite my landlady's civility with a ſupper. At 
laſt, ſuch is the fate of human felicity, the houſe was 
alarmed at midnight by the conſtable, who demanded 
to ſearch the garrets. My landlady. aſſuring him that 
he had miſtaken the door, conducted him up ſtairs, 
where he found the tools of a coiner ; but the tenant 
had crawled along the roof to an empty houſe, and 

eſcaped; much to the joy of my landlady, who. de- 
clares him a very honeſt man, and wonders why any 
body ſhovld be hanged for making money when ſuch 
numbers are in want of it. She however confeſſes 
that ſhe ſhall for the future always queſtion the cha- 
racter of thoſe who take her garret without beating 
down the price. 

The bill was then placed again in the window, 
and the poor woman was teazed for ſeven weeks by 
innumerable paſſengers, who obliged: her to climb 
with them every hour up five ſtories, and then dif- 
liked the proſpect, hated the noiſe of a publick ſtreet, 
thought the ſtairs narrow, objected to a low ceil- 

| ing, 
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ing, required the walls to be hung with freſher paper, 
aſked' queſtions about the neighbourhood,” could not 
think of living ſo far from theit acquaititatice, wiſhed 
the windows had looked to the ſouth rather than the 
weſt, told how the door and chimney might have 
been better diſpoſed, bid her half the price that ſhe 
aſked, or promiſed to give her earneſt the next day, 
and came no more. | 

At laſt, a ſhort meagre man, in a tarniſh Med waiſt- 
coat, deſired to ſee the garret, and when he had ſti- 
pulated for two long ſhelves, and a larger table, hired 
it at a low rate. When the affair was completed, he 
looked round him with great ſatisfaction, and repeated 
ſome words which the woman did not underſtand. In 
two days he brought a great box of books, took poſ- 
ſeſſion of his room, and lived very inoffenſively, ex- 
cept that he frequently diſturbed the inhabitants of the 
next floor by unſeaſonable noiſes. He was generally 
in bed at noon, but from evening to midnight he 
ſomerimes talked aloud with great vehemence, ſome- 
times ſtamped as in rage, ſometimes threw down his 
poker, then clattered his chairs, then ſat down in 
deep thought, and again burſt out into loud vocife- 
rations; ſometimes he would ſigh as oppreſſed with 
miſery, and ſometimes ſhake with convullive laugh- 
ter. When he encountered any of the family, he 
gave way or bowed, but rarely ſpoke, except that as 
he went up ſtairs he often repeated, 


d virigrara IWprTaE roi 
This habitant th? aerial re gions boaſt, 
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hard words, to which his neighbours liſtened ſo often, 
that they learned them without underſtanding them. 
What was his employment ſhe did not venture to aſk 
him, but at laſt New. a, printer's boy enquire for the 
author. 

My landlady was very oſten adviſed to beware of 


this ſtrange man, who, though he was quiet for 


the preſent, might perhaps become outrageous in the 
hot months; but as ſhe was punctually paid, ſhe 
could not find any ſufficient reaſon for diſmiſſing him, 
till one night he convinced her, by ſetting fire to his 
curtains, that it was not ſafe to have an author for * 
inmate. 

Sbe had then for ſix SUV: a 1 of tenants, 
who left the houſe on Saturday, and inſtead of paying 
their rent, ſtormed at their landlady. At laſt ſhe 
took in two ſiſters, one of whom had ſpent her little 
fortune in procuring remedies for a lingering diſeaſe, 
and was now ſupported and attended by the other : 
ſhe climbed with difficulty to the apartment, where 
ſhe languiſhed eight weeks without impatience, or 
lamentation, except for the expence and fatigue 
which her ſiſter ſuffered, and then calmly and con- 
tentedly expired. The ſiſter followed her to the 
grave, paid the few debts which they had contracted, 
_ wiped away the tears of uſeleſs ſorrow, and returning 
to the buſineſs of common life, reſigned to me the 
vacant habitation. 

Such, Mr. Rambler, are the * which have 
happened in the narrow ſpace where my preſent 
fortune has fixed my reſidence. So true it is that 
amuſement and inſtruction are always at hand for 

thoſe 
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thoſe who have ſkill and willingneſs to find them; 

and ſo juſt is the obſervation of Juvenal, that a 

ſingle houſe will ſnew whatever is * or ſuffered Uni 

the world. l 21 
I am, SI R, Kee, 


Nuns. 163. Torspar, October 5, 1751. 
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| Orbu es, i ** & Bruto conſule' natus, 


_—_ tibi veras credis amicitias ? | 
Sunt were ; fed quas Fuvenir, quts pauper babebas, 
Quit nov oft, mortem diligit ille tuam. Mazr, 


A What! ! old, and rich, and childleſs 1095 
And yet believe your friends are true? 
Truth might perhaps to thoſe belong, 
To thoſe who lov'd you poor and young; 
But, truſt. me, for the new you have, A er 
They'll love you dearly in your grave. F. Laws. 


NE of the complaints uttered by Milton's 

Samſon, in the anguiſh of blindneſs, is, that 
he ſhall paſs his life under the direction of others; 
that he cannot regulate his conduct by his own 
knowledge, but muſt lie at the mercy of thoſe who 
undertake to guide him. 

There is no ſtate more contrary to the dignity of 
wiſdom than perpetual and unlimited dependance, 
in which the underſtanding lies uſeleſs, and every 
motion is received from external impulſe. Reaſon 


is the great diſtinction of human nature, the faculty 


by which we approach to ſome degree of aſſociation 
Vor. VI. K with 
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with celeſtial intelligences ; but as the excellence of 
every power appears only in its operations, not to 
have reaſon, and to have i it uſcleſs and ee, 
is nearly the ſame. 

Such is the weakneſs of man, that the 8 * 
things is ſeldom ſo much regarded as external and 


accidental appendages. A ſmall variation of trifling 


circumſtances, a ſlight change of form by an artificial 
dreſs, or a caſual difference of appearance, by a new 
light and ſituation, will conciliate affection or excite 
abhorrence, and determine us to purſue or to avoid. 
Every man conſiders a neceſſity of compliance with 
any will but his own, as the loweſt ſtate of ignominy 
and meanneſs ; few are ſo far loſt in cowardice or 
negligence, as not to rouſe at the firſt inſult of ty- 
ranny, and exert all their force againſt him who 
uſurps their property, or invades any privilege of 
ſpeech or action. Yet we ſee often thoſe who never 
wanted ſpirit to repel encroachment or oppoſe vio- 
lence, at laſt, by a gradual relaxation of vigilance, 
delivering up, without capitulation, the fortreſs which 
they defended againſt aſſault, and laying down un- 
bidden the weapons which they graſped the harder 
for every attempt to wreſt them from their hands: 
Men eminent for ſpirit and wiſdom often refign 
themſelves to voluntary pupilage, and ſuffer their lives 
to be modelled by officious ignorance, and their 
choice to be regulated by preſumptuous ſtupidity. 
This unreſiſting acquieſcence in the determination 
of others, may be the conſequence of application to 
ſome ſtudy remote from the beaten track of life, ſome 
employment which does not allow leiſure for ſuffi- 
cient inſpection of. thoſe FE affairs, by which na- 
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ture has decreed a great part of our duration to be 


filled. To a mind thus withdrawn from common 


objects, it is more eligible to repoſe on the prudence 

of another, than to be expoſed every moment to ſlight 

interruptions, The ſubmiſſion which ſuch confi- 

dence requires, is paid without pain, becauſe it im- 

plies no confeſſion of inferiority, The buſineſs from 
which we withdraw our cognizance, is not above our 
abilities, but below our notice. We pleaſe our pride 
with the effects of our influence thus weakly exerted, 
and fancy ourſelves placed in a higher orb, - from 
which we regulate ſubordinate agents by a ſlight and. 
diſtant ſuperintendence. But whatever vanity or ab- 
ſtraction may ſuggeſt, no man can ſafely do that by 
others which might be done by himſelf; he that in- 
dulges negligence will quickly become ignorant of 
his own affairs; and he that truſts without reſerve 
will at laſt be deceived, 

It is however impoſſible but that, as the attention 
tends ſtrongly towards one thing, it muſt retire from 
another; and he that omits the care of domeſtick 
buſineſs; becauſe he is engroſſed by enquiries of more 
importance to mankind, has at leaſt the merit of ſuf- 
fering in a good cauſe, But there are many who can 


plead no ſuch extenuation of their folly ; who ſhake 


off the burthen of their ſtation, not that they may 
foar with leſs incumbrance to the heights of know- 
ledge of virtue, but that they may loiter at eaſe and 
Neep in quiet; and who ſelect for friendſhip and con- 
fidence not the faithful and the virtuous, but the ſoft, 
the civil, and compliant. 
This opennefs to flattety is the common diſgrace 
of declining life. When men feel ** increaſ- 
| K 2 ing 
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ing on them, they naturally deſire to reſt from the 


ſtruggles of contradiction, the fatigue of reaſoning, 
the anxiety of circumſpection; when they are hourly 
tormented with pains and diſeaſes, they are unable 
to bear any new diſturbance, and conſider all oppo- 
ſition as an addition to miſery, of which they feel al- 
ready more than they can patiently endure. Thus 
deſirous of peace, and thus fearful of pain, the old 


man ſeldom enquires after any other qualities in thoſe 


whom he careſſes, than quickneſs in conjecturing his 
deſires, activity in ſupplying his wants, dexterity in 
intercepting complaints before they approach near 
enough to diſturb him, flexibility to his preſent hu- 
mour, ſubmiſſion to haſty petulance, and attention 
to weariſome narrations. By theſe arts alone many 
have been able to defeat the claims of kindred and of 
merit, and to enrich. themſelves with preſents and le- 
gacies. 

- Thraſybulus inherited a large fortune, and — 
— it by the revenues of ſeveral lucrative em- 
ployments, which he diſcharged with honour and 
dexterity. He was at laſt wiſe enough to conſider, 
that life ſhould not be devoted wholly to accumula- 
tion, and therefore retiring to his eſtate, applied him- 
ſelf to the education of his children, and the cultiva- 
tion of domeſtick happineſs, 

He paſſed ſeyeral years in this pleaſing amuſement, 
and ſaw his care amply recompenſed ; his daughters 
were celebrated for modeſty and elegance, and his 
ſons for learning, prudence, and ſpirit. In time the 
eagerneſs with which the neighbouring gentlemen 
courted his alliance, obliged him to reſign his daugh- 
ters to other families; the vivacity and curioſity of 
| | his 
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his ſons hurried them out of rural privacy into the 
oH world, from whence they had not ſoon an incli- 
2 to return. This however he had always 
hoped; he pleaſed himſelf with the ſucceſs of his 
ſchemes, and felt no inconvenience from ſolitude till 
an apoplexy deprived him of his wiſe. 

Tbraſybulus had now no companion; and the ma- 
ladies of increaſing years having taken from him 
much of the power of procuring amuſement for him- 
ſelf, he thought it neceſſary to procure ſome inferior 
friend who might eaſe him of his economical ſolici- 
tudes, and divert him by cheerful converſation. All 
theſe qualities he ſoon recollected in Yafer, a clerk in 
one of the offices over which he had formerly preſided. 
Vafer was invited to viſit his old patron, and being 
by his ſtation acquainted with the preſent modes of 
life, and by conſtant practice dextrous in buſineſs, 
entertained him with ſo many novelties, and ſo rea- 
dily diſentangled his affairs, that he was defired to 
reſign his clerkſhip, and accept a liberal Ny in the 
houſe of Thraſybulus. 

Vafer having always lived in a ſtate of depend- 
ance, was. well verſed in the arts by which — 
is obtained, and could without repugnance or heſita- 
tion accommodate himſelf to every caprice, and echo 
every opinion. He never doubted but to be con- 
vinced, nor attempted oppoſition but to flatter Thra- 


ſybulus with the pleaſure of a victory. By this practice 


he found his way into his patron's heart, and having 
firſt made himſelf agreeable, ſoon became important. 
His inſidious diligence, by which the lazineſs of age 
was gratified, engroſſed the management of affairs; 
and his petty offices of civility, and occaſional inter- 
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ceſſions, perſuaded the tenants to conſider him as 
their friend and benefactor, and to entreat his en- 
forcement of their repreſentations of hard years, and 
his countenance to petitions for abatement of rent. 
Thraſybulus had now banquetted on flattery, till he 
could no longer bear the harſhneſs of remonſtrance, 
or the inſipidity of truth. All contrariety to his own 
opinion ſhocked him like a violation of ſome natural 
right, and all recommendation of his affairs to his 
own inſpection was dreaded by him as a fummons to 
torture. His children were alarmed by the ſudden 
| riches of Vafer, but their complaints were heard by 
their father with impatience, as the reſult of a con- 
ſpiracy againſt his quiet, and a deſign to condemn 
him, for their own advantage, to groan out his laft 
hours in perplexity and drudgery. The davghters 
retired with tears in their-eyes, but the ſon continued 
his importunities till he found his inheritance ha- 
zarded by his obſtinacy. Yafer triumphed over all 
their efforts, and continuing to confirm himſelf in 
authority, at the death of his maſter purchaſed an 
eſtate; 75 bade defiance to inquiry and juſtice. 
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NuMms. 163. TuzsDay, October 8, 1751. 
Mitte ſuperba pati faſtidia, ſpemque caducam 
Deſdice ; vive tibi, uam moriere tibi. SENECA, 


Bow to no patron's inſolence; rely | 
On no frail hopes, in freedom live and die. F. Lewis. 


ON E of the cruelties exerciſed by wealth and 
power, upon indigence and dependance is more, 


miſchievous. in its conſequences, or more frequently 


practiſed with wanton negligence, than the encou- 
ragement of expectations which are never to be gra- 
tified, and the elation and depreſſion of the heart by 
needleſs viciſſitudes of hope and diſappointment. 

Every man is rich or poor, according to the pro- 
portion between his deſires and enjoy ments; any en- 
largement of wiſhes is therefore equally deſtructive to 
happineſs with the diminution of poſſeſſion, and he 
that teaches another to long for what he never ſhall 
obtain, is no leſs an enemy to his quiet, than if he 
had robbed him of part of his patrimony, 

But repreſentations thus refined exhibit no ade- 
quate idea of the guilt of pretended friendſhip; of 
artifices by which followers are attracted only to de- 
corate the retinue of pomp, and ſwell the ſhout of 
popularity, and to be diſmiſſed with contempt and 
ignominy, when their leader has ſucceeded or mil- 
carried, when he is ſick of ſhow, and weary of noiſe. 
While a man, infatuated with the promiſes of great- 
neſs, waſtes his hours and days in attendance and ſo- 
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licitation, the honeſt opportunities of improving his 
condition paſs by without his notice; he neglects to 
cultivate his own barren ſoil, becauſe he expects 
every moment to be placed in regions of ſpon- 
taneous fertility, and is ſeldom rouſed from his de- 
luſion, but by the gripe of diſtreſs which he cannot 
reſiſt, and the ſenſe of evils which cannot be re- 
medied. 

The puniſhment of Tantalus in the infernal regions 
affords a juſt image of hungry ſervility, flattered with 
the approach of advantage, doomed to loſe it before 
it comes into his reach, always within a few days 
of felicity, and always ſinking back to his former 
Wants. 
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&« J ſaw,” ſays Homer's Ulyſſes, © the ſevere puniſh- 
ce ment of Tantalus. In a lake whoſe waters ap- 
ce proached to his lips, he ſtood burning with thirſt, 
ce without the power to drink. Whenever he in- 
« clined his head to the ſtream, ſome deity com- 
* manded it to be dry, and the dark earth appeared 
te at his feet. Around him lofty trees ſpread their 
&« fruits to view; the pear, the pomegranate, and 
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« the apple, the green olive, and the luſcious fig 
ce quivered before him, which, whenever he extended 
ce his hand to ſeize them, were ſnatched by the winds 
ce jnto clouds and obſcurity,” 

This image of miſery was perhaps originally ſug- 
geſted to ſome poet by the conduct of his -patron, by 
the daily contemplation of ſplendor which he never 
muſt partake, by fruitleſs attempts to catch at inter- 
dicted happineſs, and by the ſudden evaneſcence of 
his reward, when he thought his labours almoſt at an 
end. To groan with poverty, when all about him 
was opulence, riot, and ſuperfluity, and to find the 
favours which he had long been encouraged to hope, 
and had long endeavoured to deſerve, ſquandered at 
laſt on nameleſs ignorance, was to thirſt with water 
flowing before him, and to ſee the fruits to which his 
hunger was haſtening, ſcattered by the wind. Nor 
can my correſpondent, whatever he may have ſuf- 
fered, expreſs with more juſtneſs or force the vexa- 
tions of dependance. | 


To the RAMBLER, 


n 4p IT 


AM one of thoſe mortals who have been courted 
and envied as the favourites of the. great. Have» 
ing often gained the prize of compoſition at the uni- 
verſity, I began to hope that I ſhould obtain the ſame 
diſtinction in every other place, and determined to 
forſake the profeſſion to which I was deſtined by my 
parents, and in which the intereſt of my family would 
have procured me a very advantageous ſettlement, 
W The 
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The pride of wit fluttered in my heart, and when 1 
prepared to leave the college, nothing entered my 
imagination but honours, careſſes, and rewards, riches 
without labour, and luxury without expence, 

I however delayed my departure for a time, to 
finiſh the performance by which I was to draw the 
firſt notice of mankind upon me. When it was com- 
pleted I hurried to London, and conſidered every mo- 
ment that paſſed before its publication, as loſt in a 
kind of neutral exiſtence, and cut off from the golden 
hours of happineſs and fame. The piece was at-laſt 
printed and diſſeminated by a rapid fale ; I wandered 
from one place of concourſe to another, feaſted from 
morning to night on the repetition of my own praiſes, 
and enjoyed the various conjectures of criticks, the 
miſtaken candour of my friends, and the impotent 
malice of my enemies, Some had read the manu- 
ſcript, and rectified its inaccuracies; others had ſeen 
it in a ſtate ſo imperfect, that they could not forbear 
to wonder at its preſent excellence ; ſome had con- 
verſed with the author at the coffee-houſe ; and others 
gave hints that they had lent him money. 

I knew that no performance is ſo favourably read 
as that of a writer who ſuppreſſes his name, and there- 
fore reſolved to remain concealed, till thoſe by whom 
literary reputation is eſtabliſhed had given their ſuf- 
frages too publickly to retract them. At length my 
bookſeller informed me that Aurantius, the ſtanding 
patron of merit, had ſent enquiries after me, and 
invited me to his acquaintance, 

The ume which 1 had long expected was now ar- 
rived. I went to Aurantius with a beating heart, for 
I looked upon our interview as the critical moment of 

my 
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my deſtiny. I was received with civilities, which my 
academick- rudeneſs made me unable to repay ; but 
when I had recovered from my confuſion, I proſe- 
cuted the cofiverſation with ſuch livelineſs and pro- 
priety, that I confirmed my new friend in his eſteem 
of my abilities, and was diſmiſſed with the utmoſt 
ardour of profeſſion, and raptures of fondneſs, 

I was ſoon ſummoned to dine with Aurantius, who 
had aſſembled the moſt judicious of his friends to 
partake of the entertainment. Again I exerted my 
powers of ſentiment and expreſſion, and again found 
every eye ſparkling with delight, and every tongue 
ſilent with attention. I now became familiar at the 
table of Aurantius, but could never, in his moſt pri- 
vate or jocund hours, obtain more from him than 
general. declarations of efteem, or endearments of 
tenderneſs, which included no particular promiſe, 
and therefore conferred no claim. This frigid re- 
ſerve ſomewhat diſguſted me, and when he com- 
plained of three days abſence, I took care to inform 
him with how much importunity of kindneſs I had 
been detained by his rival Pollio. 

Aurantius now conſidered his honour as endangered 
by the deſertion of a wit, and leſt I ſhould. have an 
inclination to wander, told me that I could never 
find a friend more conſtant and zealous than himſelf ; 
that indeed he had made no promiſes, becauſe be 
hoped to ſurpriſe me with advancement, but had 
been ſilently promoting my intereſt, and ſhould con- 
tinue his good offices, unleſs he found the kindneſs 
of others more deſired. | 

If you, Mr. Rambler, have ever ventured your phi- 


loſophy within the attraction of greatneſs, you know 
| the 
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the ebe of ſuch language introduced with a ſmile 
of gracious tenderneſs, and impreſſed at the conclu- 
ſion with an air of ſolemn ſincerity. From that in- 
ſtant I gave myſelf up wholly to Aurantius, and as he 
immediately reſumed his former gaiety, expected 
every morning a ſummons to ſome employment 
of dignity and profit. One month ſucceeded ano- 
ther, and in defiance of appearances I ſtill fancied 
myſelf nearer to my wiſhes, and continued to dream 
of ſucceſs, and wake to diſappointment. At laſt the 
failure of my little fortune compelled me to abate 
the finery which I hitherto thought neceſſary to the 
company with whom I aſſociated, and the rank to 
which I ſhould be raiſed. Aurantius, from the mo- 
ment in which he diſcovered my poverty, conſider- 
ed me as fully in his power, and afterwards rather 
permitted my attendance than invited it; thought 
himſelf at liberty to refuſe my viſits, whenever he 
had other amuſements within reach, and often ſuf- 
fered me to wait, without pretending any neceſſary 
buſineſs. When I was admitted to his table, if any 
man of rank equal to his own was preſent, he took 
occaſion to mention my writings, and commend my 
ingenuity, by which he intended to apologize for the 
confuſion of diſtinctions, and the improper. aſſortment 
of his company ; and often called upon me to enter- 
tain his friends with my productions, as a ſportſman 
delights the ſquires of his neighbourhood with the 
curvets of his horſe, or the obedience of his ſpaniels. 
To complete my mortification, it was his practice 
to impoſe taſks upon me, by requiring me to write 
upon ſuch ſubjects as he thought ſuſceptible of orna- 
ment and illuſtration, With theſe extorted perform- 
ances 
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ances he was little ſatisfied, becauſe he rarely found 
in them the ideas which his own imagination had 
ſuggeſted, and which he therefore thought more na- 
tural than mine. 
When the pale of ceremony ': broken, rudeneſs 


| and inſult ſoon enter the breach. He now found 


that he might ſafely haraſs me with vexation, that 
he had fixed the ſhackles of patronage upon me, and 
that I could neither reſiſt him nor eſcape. At laſt, 
in the eighth year of my ſervitude, when the clamour 
of creditors was vehement, and my neceſſity known 
to be extreme, he offered me a ſmall office, but hint- 
ed his expectation that I ſhould marry a young wo- 
man with whom he had been. acquainted. 

I was not ſo far depreſſed by my calamities as to 
comply with his propoſal; but knowing that com- 
plaints and expoſtulations would not gratify his in- 
ſolence, I. turned away with that contempt with 
which I ſhall. never want ſpirit to treat the wretch 
who can outgo the guilt of a robber without the 
temptation. of his profit, and who lures the credu- 
lous and thoughtleſs to maintain the ſhow of his 
levee, and the mirth of his table, at the expence of 
bonour, happineſs, and life. | 


I am, SIR, & c. 


' LipenaLrs, | 
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3 itim, Gaure, Catonis babes. | Maxx. 


 Gaurus pretends to Cato's fame; 
ey 5 Cato's _ his claim. 


ISTINCTION is ſo plealing to the die 
of man, that a great part of the pain and 
pleaſure of life ariſes from the gratification or diſ- 
appointment of an inceſſant wiſh for ſuperiority, 
from the ſucceſs or miſcarriages of ſecret compe- 
titions, from victories and defeats, of which, though 
they appear to us of great importance, in reality 
none are conſcious except ourſelves. 
Proportionate to the prevalence of this love of 
praiſe is the variety of means by which its attain- 
ment is attempted. Every man, however hopeleſs 
his pretenſions may appear to all but himſelf, has 
ſome project by which he hopes to riſe to reputa- 
tion; ſome art by which he imagines that the notice 
of the world will be attracted; ſome quality, good 
or bad, which diſcriminates him from the common 
herd of mortals, and by which others may be per- 
ſuaded to love, or compelled to fear him, The 
aſcents of honour, however ſteep, never appear in- 
acceſſible; he that deſpairs to ſcale the precipices 
by which learning and valour have conducted their 
favourites, diſcovers ſome by-path, or eaſier accli- 
vity, which, though it cannot bring him to the ſum- 


mit, will yet enable him to overlook thoſe with whom 
he 
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he is now contending for eminence; and we ſeldom 
require more to the happineſs of the preſent hour, 
than to ſurpaſs him that ſtands next before us. 

As the greater part of human kind ſpeak and act 
wholly by imitation, moſt of thoſe who aſpire to 
honour and applauſe propoſe to themſelves ſome ex- 
ample which ſerves as the model of their conduct, 
and the limit of their hopes. Almoſt every man, 
if cloſely examined, will be found to have enliſted 
himſelf under ſome leader whom he expects to con- 
duct him to renown; to have ſome hero or other, 
living or dead, in his view, whoſe character he en- 
deavours to aſſume, and whoſe performances he la- 
bours to equal. 

When the original 1 is well choſen, and judiciouſly 
copied, the imitator often arrives at excellence, which 
he could never have attained without direction; for 
few are formed with abilities to diſcover new poſſibi- 
lities of excellence, and to diſtinguiſh themſelves by 
means never tried before. 

But folly and idleneſs often contrive to gratify pride 
at a cheaper rate: not the qualities which are moſt 
illuſtrious, but thoſe which are of eaſieſt attainment, 
are ſelected for imitation; and the . honours and re- 
wards which publick gratitude has paid to the bene- 
factors of mankind, are expected by wretches who 
can only imitate them in their yices and defects, or 
adopt ſome petty ſingularities, of which thoſe from 
whora they are borrowed, were ſecretly aſhamed. 

No man riſes to ſuch a height as to become con- 
ſpicuous, . but he is on one fide cenſured by undiſ- 
cerning malice, which reproaches him for his beſt 
ee. and ſlanders his apparent and inconteſtable 
mon excel- 
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excellencies; and idolized on the other by ignorant 


admiration, which exalts his faults and follies into 
virtues. It may be obſerved, that he by whoſe inti- 
macy his acquaintances imagine themſelves- digni- 
fied, generally diffuſes among them his mien and his 
habits; and indeed without more vigilance than is 
generally applied to the regulation of the minuter 
parts of behaviour, it, is not eaſy when we converſe 
much with one whoſe general character excites our 
veneration, to eſcape all contagiongof his peculiari- 
ties, even when we do not deliberately think them 
worthy of our notice, and when they would have 
excited laughter or diſguſt had they not been pro- 
tected by their alliance to nobler qualities, and acci- 
dentally conſorted with knowledge or witch virtue. 
The faults of a man loved or honoured, ſometimes 
ſteal ſecretly and imperceptibly upon the wiſe and 
virtuous,” but by injudictous fondneſs or thoughtleſs 
vanity are adopted with deſign. There is ſcarce 
any failing of mind or body, any error of opinion, or 
depravi: y of practice, which, inſtead of producing 
ſhame and diſcontent, its natural effects, has not at 
one time br other gladdened vanity with the hopes of 
praiſe, and been diſplayed with oſtentatious induſtry 
by thofe who ſought kindred minds among the wits 
of heroes, and could prove their relation only by 
ſimilitude of deformity. | 
Is conſequence of this perverſe dinbition, every 
habit which reaſon condemns may be indulged and 
avowed. When a man is upbraided with his faults, 


he may indeed be pardoned if he endeavours to run 


for ſhelter to ſome celebrated name; but it is not to 
be ſuffered that, from the retreats to which he fled 
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from infamy, he ſhould iſſue again with the confi - 
dence of conqueſts, and call upon mankind for 
praiſe. Yet we ſee men that waſte their patrimony 
in luxury, deſtroy their health with debauchery, 
and enervate their minds with idleneſs, becauſe there 
have been ſome whom luxury never could fink 
into contempt, nor idleneſs hinder from the praiſe 
of genius. 

This general inclination of mankind to copy cha» 
racters in the groſs, and the force which the recom- 
mendation of illuſtrious examples adds to the allure- 
ments of vice, ought to be. conſidered by all whoſe 
character excludes them from the ſhades of ſecrecy, 
as incitements to ſcrupulous caution and univerſal 
purity of manners. No man, however enſlayed to 
his appetites, or hurried by his paſſions, can, while 
he preſerves his intellects unimpaired, pleaſe himſelf 
with promoting the corruption of others. He whoſe 
werit has enlarged his influence, would ſurely wiſh 
to exert it for the benefit of mankind. . Yet ſuch 
will be the effect of his reputation, while he ſuffers 
himſelf to indulge any favourite fault, that they who 
have no hope to reach his excellence will catch at his 
failings, and his virtues, will be cited to juſtify 50 
copiets of his vices. 

It is particularly the duty of thoſe who EY” 
illuſtrious names to. poſterity, to take care leſt their 
readers be. miſled by ambiguous examples. That 
writer may. be juſtly condemned as an enemy to 
goodneſs, who ſuffers fondneſs or intereſt to confound 
right with wrong, or to ſhelter the faults which even 
the wiſeſt and the beſt have committed from that 
ignominy which, guilt ought * to ſuffer, and 
er. VI. L with 
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with which it ſhould: be more deeply ſtigmatized 


when dignified by its neighbourhood to uncommon 
worth, ſince we ſhall be in danger of beholding it 
without abhorrence, unleſs its turpitude be laid open, 
and the eye ſecured: froth . 1 of ſurround- 
ing —— | 


Nuuz. 165. Tus DAT, October 15, 1751. 
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Young was I once and poor, now rich and old; 

A harder caſe than mine was never told; 

Bleſt with the pow 'r to uſe them had none; 

Loaded with riches now, the pow'r is gone. F. Lewis. 


To the RAMBLER. 


ST Rg | 
HE writers who have undertaken the unpro- 
miſing taſk of moderating defire, exert all the 
power of their eloquence to ſhew thar happineſs is 
not the lot of man, and have by many arguments 
and examples proved the inſtability of every condi- 
tion by which envy or ambition are excited. They 
have ſet” before our eyes all the calamities to which 
we are expoſed from the frailty of nature, the influ- 
ence of accident, or the ſtratagems of malice; they 
have terrified greatneſs ot conſpiracies, and riches 
with 
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with anxieties, wit with criticiſm and beauty — 
diſeaſe. wr 1 
All the force of * and all the charms of 1 


guage, are indeed neceſſary to ſupport poſitions which 
every man hears with a wiſh to confute them. Truth 


finds an eaſy entrance into the mind when ſhe is in- 
troduced by deſire, and attended by pleaſure; but 
when ſhe intrudes uncalled, and brings only fear and 
ſorrow in her train, the paſſes of the intellect are 
barred againſt her by prejudice and paſſion; if ſhe 
ſometimes forces her way by the batteries of argu- 
ment, ſhe ſeldom long keeps poſſeſſion of her con- 
queſts, but is ejected by ſome favoured enemy, or. at 
beſt obtains only a nominal N gei without in- 
fluence and without authority. 

That life is ſhort we are all convinced, and yet 
ſuffer not that conviction to repreſs our projects or 


limit our expectations; that life is miſerable we all 


feel, and yet we believe that the time is near when 
we ſhall feel it no longer. But to hope happineſs 
and immortality is equally vain. Our ſtate may in- 
deed be more or leſs embittered, as our duration may 


be more or leſs contracted; yet the utmoſt felicity 


which we can ever attain will be little better than al- 
leviation of miſery, and we ſhall always feel more 
pain from our wants than pleaſure from our enjoy- 
ments. The incident which I am going to relate 
will ſhew, that to deſtroy the effect of all our ſuc- 
ceſs, - it is not neceſſary that any ſignal calamity 
ſhould fall upon us, that we ſhould be haraſſed by 
implacable perfecution, or excruciated by irremedl- 
able pains; the brighteſt hours of proſperity have 

L 2 _ * "their 
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their clouds, and the ſtream of life, if it is not ruſfie@ 
by obſtructions, will grow putrid by ſtagnation,” 
My father reſolving not to imitate; the folly of his 
anceſtors, who had hitherto left the younger ſons 
encutnbrances on the (eldeſt; deſtined me to a lucra- 
tive profeſſion ;-'and I being careful to loſe no oppor- 
tunity of improvement, was, at the uſual time in 
which young men enter the world, well qualified 
for the exerciſe of the buſineſs which I had choſen. 
My eagerneſs to diſtinguiſn myſelf in public; and 
my impatience of the narrow ſcheme of life to which 
my indigence confined me, did not ſuffer me to con- 
tinue long in the town where 1 was born. I went 
away as from a place of confinement, with a reſolu- 
tion to return no more, till I ſhould be able to dazzle 
with my ſplendour thoſe who now looked upon me 
with contempt, to reward thoſe who had paid ho- 
nours to my dawning, merit, and to ſhow all who had 
ſuffered me to glide by them unknown and neglected, 


how much they miſtook their intereſt in omitting to 


propitiate a genius like mine. 


Such were my intentions when I ſallied forth 11 
the unkriown world, in queſt of riches and honours, 


which I expected to procure in a very ſhort time; 
for what could withhold them from induſtry and 


knowledge? He that indulges hope will always be 
diſappointed, Reputation I very ſoon obtained; 


but as merit is much more cheaply acknowledged 


than rewarded, I did not find myſelf yet enriched in 


proportion to my celebrity. 

I had however in time ſurmounted the obſtacles 
by which envy and n. obſtruct the firſt at- 
tempts 
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tempts of a new claimant, and. ſaw my opponents 
and cenſurers. tacitly conſeſſing their deſpair of ſuo- 
ceſs, by courting. my friendſhip, and yielding: to my 
influence. They who once purſued, me, were now 


ſatisfied. to eſcape from unez. and they, who had befare 


thought me preſumptuous in hoping to overtakę 
them, had now their utmoſt, wiſh, if they were 
permitted at no EAT, diſtance quyetly.. to foley 
me. | dene e ont Aves mY 

My. wants. —_ not madly multiplied as my, ac- 
quiſitions increaſed, and the time came at length, 
when I thought myſelf enabled. to gratify all reaſon; 
able deſires, and when, therefore, I reſolved to enjoy 
that plenty and ſerenity. which I had been hitherto 
labouring to procure, to enjoy them while I was yet 
neither cruſhed by age into infirmity, nor ſo habitu- 
ated to a particular manner of life as to. be unquali- 

fied for new ſtudies or entertainments. 

1 now quitted my profeſſion, and to ſet myſelf at 
once free from all importunities to reſume it, changed 
my reſidence, and devoted the remaining part of my 
time to quiet and amuſement, Amidſt innumerable 
projects of pleaſure which reſtleſs idleneſs incited me 
to form, and of which moſt, when they came to the 
moment of execution, were rejected for others of no 
longer continuance, ſome accident revived in my 
imagination the pleaſing ideas of my native place, 
It was now in my power to viſit thoſe from whom I 
had been ſa long abſent, in ſuch a manner as was 
conſiſtent with my former reſolution, and I wondered 


how it could happen that I had ſo "NG delayed my 
own W 


8 Full 
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Full of the admiration which I ſhould excite,” and 
the homage which I ſhould receive, I dreſſed my 
ſervants in a more oſtentatious livery, purchaſed a 
magnificent chariot, and reſolved to dazzle the in- 
habitants of the little town with an unexpeRted ine 
of greatneſs. | 
While the preparations that viniy required were 
made for my departure, which, as workmen will not 
eaſily be hurried beyond their ordinary rate, I thought 
very tedious, I ſolaced my impatience' with imaging 
the various cenſures that my appearance would pro- 
duce, the hopes which ſome would feel from my 
bounty, the terror which my power would ſtrike 
on others; the awkward reſpect with which I ſhould . 
be accoſted by timorous officiouſneſs ; and the diſtant 
reverence with which others, leſs familiar to ſplen- 
dour and dignity, would be contented to gaze upon 
me. I deliberated a long time, whether I ſhould im- 
mediately deſcend to a level with my former acquaint- 
ances, or make my condeſcenſion more grateful by 
a gentle tranſition from haughtineſs and reſerve. At 
length I determined to forget ſome of my compa- 
nions,*fill they diſcovered themſelves by ſome indu- 
bitable token, and to receive the congratulations of 
others upon my good fortune with indifference, to 
ſhow that I always expected what I had now ob- 
tained. The acclamations of the populace I pur- 
poſed to reward with ſix hogſheads of ale, and a roaſt- 
ed ox, and then recommend to them to return to their 
- work. 
At laſt all the trappings of grandeur were fitted, 
and I began the journey of „ which J could 
have 
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have wiſhed to have ended in the ſame moment; but 


my horſes felt none of their maſter's ardour, and 1 


was ſhaken four days upon rugged roads. I then 
entered the town, and having graciouſly let fall the 
glaſſes, that my perſon might be ſeen, paſſed flowly 
through the ſtreet. The noiſe of the wheels brought 
the inhabitants to their doors, but I could not per- 
ceive that I was known by them. At laſt I alighted, 
and my name, I ſuppoſe, was told by my ſervants, 
for the -barber ſtept from the appoſite houſe, and 
ſeized me by the hand with honeſt joy in his counte- 
nance, which, according to the rule that I had pre- 
ſcribed to myſelf, I repreſſed with a frigid graciouſ- 
neſs. The fellow, inſtead of ſinking into dejection, 
turned away with contempt, and left me to conſider 
how the ſecond ſalutation ſhould be received. The 
next friend was better treated, for I ſoon found that I 
muſt purchaſe by civility that regard which I had ex- 
pected to enforce by inſolence. 

There was yet no ſmoke of bonfires, no harmony 
of bells, no ſhout of crowds, nor riot of joy ; the bu- 
ſineſs of the day went forward as before ; and after 
having ordered a ſplendid ſupper, which no man 
came to partake, and which my chagrin hindered 
me from taſting, I went to bed, where the vexation 
of diſappointment overpowered the fatigue of my 
journey, and kept me from ſleep, 

I roſe ſo much humbled by thoſe mortifications, as 
to inquire after the preſent ſtate of the town, and 
found that I had been abſent too long to obtain the 
triumph which had flattered my expectation, Of 
the friends whoſe compliments I expected, ſome had 
long ago moved to diſtant provinces, ſome had loſt 
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in the maladies of age all ſenſe of another's proſpe- 
rity, and ſome had forgotten our former intimacy 
amidſt care and diſtreſſes. Of three whom I had re- 
ſolved to puniſh for their / former offences by a longer 
continuance of neglect, one was, by his own induſtry, 
raiſed above my ſcorn, and two were ſheltered from 
it in the grave. All,thoſe. whom I loved, feared, or 
hated, all whoſe envy or whoſe kindneſs I had hopes 
of contemplating with pleaſure, were ſwept away, 
and their place was filled by a new generation with 
other views and other competitions ; and among many 
proofs'of the impotence of wealth, I found that 
conferred upon me very few diſtinctions in my native 
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Drees att 


8 ſemper, | pauper es, Aimiliane, ke 4 
" Dawn apes nullis nunc niſi divitibus. Max. 


Ones poor, my 2 Kill poor you muſt remain, , 1, 
The rich a alone have all the means of gain, Epw. Cavs. 


0 complaint. has — more yy re- 
1N peated.in, all ages than that of the neglect of 
merit aſſociated with poverty, and the diffic 
with which valuable or pleaſing qualities force them- 
ſelves into view, when they are obſcured by indi- 
gence, It has been long obſerved, that native beauty 
has little power to charm without the ornaments 
which fortune beſtows, and that to want the favour 
of others i is often ſufficient to hinder us from obtain- 
ing it, 

Every day diſcorers that mankind are not yet 
convinced of their error, or that their conviction 1 is 
without power to influence their conduct; for po- 
verty ſtill continues to produce contempt, and {till 
obſtructs the claims of kindred and of virtue. The 
eye of wealth is elevated towards higher ſtations, 
and ſeldom deſcends to examine the actions of thoſe 
who are placed below the level of its notice, and who 
in diſtant regions and lower ſituations are ſtruggling 
with diſtreſs, or toiling for bread. Among the 
multitudes overwhelmed with inſuperable cala- 


mity, it is common to find choſe whom a very little 
aſfliſt- 
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aſſiſtance would enable to ſupport themſelves with 
decency, and who yet cannot obtain from near rela- 
tions what they ſee * nn in I, 
luxury, or frolick. | N 

There are — reaſons * poverty does not 
eaſily conciliate affection. He that has been con- 
fined from his infancy to the converſation of the 
loweſt claſſes of mankind, muſt neceſſarily want 
thoſe accompliſhments which are the uſual means of 
attracting favour ; and though truth, fortitude, and 
probity, give an indiſputable right to reverence and. 
Kindneſs, they will not be diſtinguiſhed by common 
eyes, unleſs they are brightened by elegance of man- 
ners, but are caſt aſide like unpoliſhed gems, of which 
none but the artiſt knows the intrinſick value, till 
their aſperities are ſmoothed and their 1 
rubbed away. 

The groſſneſs of vulgar habits obſtructs the effi- 
cacy of virtue, as impurity and harſhneſs of ſtyle 
impair the force of reaſon, and rugged numbers 
turn off the mind from artifice of diſpoſition, and 
fertility of invention, Few have ſtrength of reaſon 
to over-rule the perceptions of ſenſe; and yet fewer 
have curioſity or benevolence to ſtruggle long againſt 
the firſt impreſſion : he therefore who fails to pleaſe 
in his ſalutation and addreſs, is at once rejected, and 
never obtains an opportunity of ſhowing his latent 
excellencies, or eſſential qualities. 8 

It is indeed not eaſy to preſcribe a ſucceſsful man- 
ner of approach to the diſtreſſed or neceſſitous, whoſe 
condition ſubjects every kind of behaviour equally to 
miſcarriage. He whoſe confidence of merit incites 
him to meet without any apparent ſenſe of inferiority, 
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the eyes of thoſe who flattered themſelves with their 


own dignity, is conſidered as an inſolent leveller, 
impatient of the juſt prerdgatives of rank and wealth, 
eager to uſurp the ſtation to which he has no right, 
and to confound the ſubordinations of ſociety ; and 
who would contribute to the exaltation of that ſpirit 
which even want and calamity are not able to reſtrain 
from rudeneſs and rebellion. 

But no better fucceſs will commonly be found to 

attend ſervility and dejection, which often give pride 
the confidence to treat them with contempt. A re- 
queſt made with diffidence and timidity is eaſily 
denied, becauſe the petitioner himſelf ſeems to doubt 
its fitneſs. 
- Kindneſs is generally reciprocal ; we are- debe 
of pleaſing others, becauſe we receive pleaſure from 
them; but by what means can the man pleaſe, whoſe 
attention is engroſſed by his diſtreſſes, and who has 
no leiſure to be officious; whoſe will 1s reſtrained by 
his neceſſities, and who has no power to confer 
benefits; whoſe temper is perhaps vitiated by miſery, 
and whoſe underſtanding is impeded by ignorance? 

It is yet a more offenſive diſcouragement, that the 
fame actions performed by different hands produce 
different effects, and inſtead of rating the man by his 
performances, we rate too frequently the perform- 
ance by the man. It ſometimes happens in the com- 
binations of life, that important ſervices are per- 
formed by inferiors; but though their zeal and ac- 
tivity may be paid by pecuniary rewards, they ſeldom 
excite that flow of gratitude, or obtain that accumu- 
lation of recompence, with which all think it their 
duty to acknowledge the favour of thoſe who de- 

ſcend 
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ſeend to their aſſiſtance from a higher elevation. To 
be obliged, is to be in ſome reſpect inferior to an- 
other; and few willingly indulge the memory of an 
action which raiſes one whom they have always been 
accuſtomed to think below them, but ſatisfy them- 
ſelves with faint praiſe and penurious payment, and 
then drive it from their own minds, and endeavour 
to conceal it from the knowledge of others. 

It may be always objected to the ſervices of thoſe! 
who can be ſuppoſed to want a reward, that they 
were produced not by kindneſs but intereſt; they 
are therefore, when they are no longer wanted, eaſily 
diſregarded as arts of inſinuation, or ſtratagems of 
ſelfiſhneſs. Benefits which are received as gifts from 
wealth, are exacted as debts from indigence; and he 
that in a high ſtation is celebrated for ſuperfluous 
goodneſs, would. in a meaner condition have barely 
been confeſſed to have done his duty. 

It is ſcarcely poſſible for the utmoſt benerolanca 
to oblige, when (exerted under the diſadvantages of 
great inferiority ; for by the habitual arrogance . of 
wealth, ſuch expectations are commonly formed as 
no zeal on induſtry can ſatisfy; and what regard can 
he hope, who has done leſs than was demanded from 
bim? a Aar. 
I here are indeed kindneſſes conferred which were. 
never purchaſed by precedent favours, and there is. 
an affection not ariſing from gratitude or groſs in- 
tereſt, by which ſimilar natures are attracted to each 
other, without proſpect of any other advantage than 
the pleaſure of exchanging ſentiments, and the hope 
of confirming their eſteem of themſclves by the ap- 


probation of each other, But this {; 3 fond- 
neſs 
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neſs ſeldom riſes at the ſight of poverty, which every 
one regards with habitual contempt, and of which 


the applauſe is no more courted by vanity, than the 


countenance is ſolicited by ambition. The moſt 
generous and diſintereſted friendſhip muſt be reſolved 
at laſt into the love of ourſelves; he therefore whoſe 
reputation or dignity inclines us to conſider his 
eſteem as a teſtimonial of deſert, will always find our 
hearts open to his endearments. We every day ſee 
men of eminence followed with all the obſequiouſneſs 
of dependance, and courted with all the blandiſh- 
ments of flattery, by thoſe who want nothing from 
them but profeſſions of regard, and who think them- 
ſelves — rewarded by a _ a ſmile, or an 
embrace. rA. K vx 

But thoſe ae which every mind feels more 
or leſs in favour of riches, ought, like other opinions 
which only cuſtom and example have impreſſed upon 
vs, to be in time ſubjected to reaſon, We mult learn 
how to ſeparate the real character from extraneous 
adheſions and caſual circumſtances, to conſider cloſely 
him whom we are about to adopt or to reject; o 
regard his inclinations as well as his actions; to trace 
out thoſe virtues which lie torpid in the heart for 
want of opportunity, and thoſe vices that lurk unſeen 
by the abſence of temptation ; that when we find 


worth faintly ſhooting in the ſhades of obſcurity, we 


may let in light and ſunſhine upon it, and ripen, bar- 
ren yolinon into efficacy and power. 
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Nous. 167. Toxspar, October 22,175 " 


| Candida perpetuo reſide cancordia 2 ; 
Tampue pari ſemper fit Venus ægua jugo. 
Dilig at ipſæ ſenem quondam, ſed et ipſa marito 


Tum quoque cum fuerit, non videatur anus.  MazT, 


Their nuptial bed may ſmiling concord dreſs, 
And Venus ftill the happy union bleſs ! 

Wrinkled with age, may mutual love and truth | 
To their dim eyes recall the bloom of youth. F.Lzwigg 


To the RAMBLER. | 
* 1 R, 
r is not common to envy thoſe with whom we 
cannot eaſily be placed in compariſon. Every 

man ſees without male volence the progreſs of another 
in the tracks of life, which he has himſelf no deſire 
to tread, and hears, without inclination to cavils or 
contradiction, the renown of thoſe whoſe diſtance 
will not ſuffer them to draw the attention of mankind 
from his own merit. The ſailor never thinks it ne- 

ceſſary to conteſt the lawyer's abilities; nor would the 
Rambler, however jealous of his reputation, be much 
diſturbed by the ſucceſs of rival wits at Agra or 
paban. 

We do not therefore aſcribe to you any ſuperla- 
tive degree of virtue, when we believe that we may 
inform you of our change of condition without 
danger of malignant faſcination; and that when you 


read of the marriage of your correſpondents H- 
men æus 
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meneus and Tranquilla, you will join your wiſhes 
to thoſe of their other friends for the happy event of 
an union 1n which a a" and wor had 10 * 
art. 6 
: There 1s at leaſt this reaſon ads we ſhould be If 
deceived in our connubial hopes than many who enter 
into the ſame ſtate, that we have allowed our minds 
to form no unreaſonable expectations, nor vitiated 
our fancies, in the ſoft hours of courtſhip, with 
viſions of felicity which human power cannot beſtow, 
or of perfection which human virtue cannot attain. 


That impartiality with which we endeavoured to in- 


ſpect the manners of all whom we have known was 
never ſo much overpowered by our paſſion, but that 
we diſcovered ſome faults and weakneſſes in each 
other ; and joined our hands in conviction, that as 
there are advantages to be enjoyed in marriage, there 
are inconveniencies likewiſe to be endured; and that} 
together with confederate intellects and auxiliar vir 
tues, we muſt find different ber and oppoſite in in- 
clinations. * 

We however flatter ourſelves, for who is not fats 
tered by himſelf as well as by others on the day 'of 
marriage? that we are eminemtly qualified to give 
mutual pleaſure. Our birth is without any ſach 
remarkable diſparity as can give either an oppor- 
tunity of inſulting the other with pompous names 
and ſplendid alliances, or of calling in, upon any 
domeſtick controverſy, the overbearing aſſiſtance of 
powerful relations. Our fortune was equally ſuit- 
able, ſo that we meet without any of thoſe obliga- 
tions, which always produce reptbach or ſuſpicion, of 
reproach, which, though they may be forgotten in 
3 the 
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the gaicties- of the firſt month, no delicacy will al- 
ways ſuppreſs, or of which the ſuppreſſion muſt be 
conſidered as a new favour, to be repaid by tameneſs 
and ſubmiſſion, till gratitude takes the place of love, 
and the deſire of pleaſing degenerates by 2 into 
the fear of offending. 
The ſettlements cauſed no delay ; 5 we did not 
truſt our affairs to the negociation of wretches who 
would have paid their court by multiplying ſtipula- 
tions. Tranpuilla (corned to detain any part of her 
fortune from him into whoſe hands ſhe delivered up 
her perſon ; and Hymeneus thought no act of baſe- 
neſs more criminal than his who enſlaves his wife by 
her own generoſity, who by marrying without a 
jointure condemns her to all the dangers of accident 
and Caprice, and at laſt boaſts his liberality, by 
granting what only the indiſcretion of her kindneſs 
enabled him to withhold, He therefore received on 
the-common terms the portion which any other wo- 
man might have brought him, and reſerved all the 
exuberance of acknowledgment for thoſe excellencies | 
which, he has yet been able to fliicover only 1 in N ran- 
uilla. | 
5 We did not paſs the weeks of mw like thoſe | 
who conſider themſelves as taking the laſt draught 
of pleaſure, and reſolve. not to quit the bowl with- | 
gut a ſurfeit, or who know themſelves about- to | 
ſet happineſs to hazard, and endeavour to loſe their | 
ſenſe of danger in the ebriety of perpetual amuſe- | 
ment, and whirl round the gulph before they ſink. | 
Fymeneus often repeated a medical axiom, that the | 
Juccours of ſickneſs ought not to be waſted in health. | 


We. know that however our eyes, may yet ſparkle, 
and 
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and our hearts bound at the preſence of each other, 
the time of liſtleſſneſs and ſatiety, of peeviſhneſs/ and 
diſcontent, muſt come at laſt, in which we ſhall be 
driven for relief to ſhows and recreations ; that the 
uniformity of life muſt be ſornetimes -diverfified, and 
the vacuities of converſation ſometimes ſupplied: 
We rejoice in the reflection that we have ſtores of 
novelty yet unexhauſted, which may be opened when 
repletion ſnall call for change, and gratifications yet 
untaſted, by which life, when it ſhall become vapid 
or bitter, may be reſtored to its former ſweetneſs and 
ſprighitlineſs, and again irritate ne eme a 
again ſparkle in the cup. = 
Our time will probably be leſs enſteleſ than chat 
of thoſe whom the authority and avarice of parents 
unites almoſt without their conſent in their early 
years, before they have accumulated any fund of re- 
flection, or collected materials for mutual entertains 
ment. Such we have often ſeen riſing in the morn- 
ing to cards, and retiring in the afternoon to doſe, 
whoſe happineſs was celebrated by their neighbours; 
becauſe they happened to grow rich by parſimony; 
and to be kept quiet by infenſibility, and agreed to 
eat and to ſleep together. 
We have both mingled with the world, and are 
therefore no ſtrangers to the faults and virtues, 
the deſigns and competitions, the hopes and feats 
of our cotemporaries. We have both amuſed our 
leiſure with books, and can therefore recount the 
events of former times, or cite the dictates of an- 
cient wiſdom. Every occurrence furniſhes" us with 
ſome hint which one or the other can improve, 
and if it ſhould happet chat memory or imagina- 
Vol. VI. M tion 
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tion fail us, we can retire to no idle or * — 
ſolitude. 

Though our characters, beheld at a diſtance, ex- 
hibit this general reſemblance, yet a nearer inſpec- 
tion diſcovers ſuch a diſſimilitude of our habitudes 
and ſentiments, as leaves each ſome peculiar advan- 
tages, and affords that concordia diſcors, that ſuitable 
diſagreement which is always neceſſary to intellectual 
harmony. There may be a total diverſity of ideas 
which admits no participation of the ſame delight, 
and there may likewiſe be ſuch a conformity of no- 
tions, as leaves neither any thing to add to the deci- 
ſions of the other. With ſuch contrariety there can 
be' no peace, with ſuch ſimilarity there can be no 


pleaſure. Our reaſonings, though often formed upon * 


different views, terminate generally in the ſame con- 
cluſion. Our thoughts, like rivulets iſſuing from 
diſtant ſprings, are each impregnated in its courſe 
with various mixtures, and tinged by infuſions un- 
known to the other, yet at laſt eaſily unite into one 
ſtream, and purify themſelves by the gentle effer- 
veſcence of contrary qualities. | 

Theſe benefits we receive in a greater degree as we 
converſe without reſerve, becauſe we have nothing to 
conceal. We have no debts to be paid by impercep- 
tible deductions from avowed-expences, no habits to 
be indulged by the private ſubſerviency of a favoured 
ſervant, no private interviews with needy relations, 
no intelligence with ſpies placed upon each other. 
We conſidered marriage as the moſt ſolemn league of 
perpetual friendſhip, a ſtate from which artifice and 
concealment are to be baniſhed for ever, and in which 
every act of diſſimulation is a breach of faith. 
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The impetuous vivacity of youth, and that ardour 
of deſire, which the firſt ſight of pleaſure naturally 
produces, have long ceaſed to hurry us into irregu- 
larity and vehemence; and experience has ſhewn us 
that few gratifications are too valuable to be ſacrificed 
to complaiſance. We have thought it convenient to 
reſt from the fatigue of pleaſure, and now only con- 
tinue that courſe of life into which we had before en- 
tered, confirmed in our choice by mutual approba- 
tion, ſupported in our reſolution by mutual encou- 
ragement, and aſſiſted in our efforts by mutual ex- 
hortation. 

Such, Mr. Rambler, is our proſpect of life, a pro- 
ſpect which, as it is beheld with more attention, ſeems 
to open more extenſive happineſs, and ſpreads by de- 
grees into the boundleſs regions of eternity. But if 
all our prudence has been vain, and we are doomed 
to give one inſtance more of the uncertainty of hu- 
man diſcernment, we ſhall comfort ourſelves amidſt 
our diſappointments, that we were not betrayed but 
by ſuch deluſions as caution could not eſcape, ſince 
we ſought happineſs only in the arms of virtue, We 
are, 


8 1, 
Your humble Servants, 
HYMENZUS, 
; TRANQUILLA, 
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| — —Decipit 
Front prima multos, rara mens intelligit 
"Duod interiore condidit cura angulo. Pau@Davs. 


The tinſel glitter, and the ſpecious mien, 
Delude the moft ; few pry behind the ſcene. 


T has been obſerved by Boileau, that“ a mean 
© or common thought expreſſed in pompous dic- 
cc tion, generally pleaſes more than a new of noble 
tc ſentiment delivered in low and vulgar language; 
& becauſe the number is greater of thoſe whom cuſ- 
e tom has enabled to judge of words, than whom 
e ſtudy has qualified to examine things.” | 
This ſolution might ſatisfy, if ſuch only were of- 
fended with meanneſs of expreſſion as are unable to 
diſtinguiſh propriety of thought, and to ſeparate pro- 
_ poſitions or images from the vehicles by which they 
are conveyed to the underſtanding. But this kind of 
diſguſt is by no means confined to the ignorant or ſu- 
perficial ; it operates uniformly and univerſally upon 
readers of all claſſes; every man, however profound 
or abſtracted, perceives himſelf irreſiſtibly alienated 
by low terms; they who profeſs the moſt zealous ad- 
herence to truth are forced to admit that ſhe owes 
part of her charms to her ornaments ; and loſes much 
of her power over the ſoul, when ſhe appears diſ- 
graced by a dreſs uncouth or ill-adjuſted. 
We are all offended by low terms, but are not dif- 
guſted alike by the ſame compoſitions, becauſe we do 
a not 
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not all agree to cenſure the ſame terms as low. No 
word is naturally or intrinſically meaner than another; 
our opinion therefare of words, as of other things ar- 
bitrarily and capriciouſly eſtabliſhed, depends wholly 
upon accident and cuſtom, The cottager thinks 
thoſe apartments ſplendid and ſpacious, which an 
inhabitant of palaces will deſpiſe for their inelegance; 
and to him who has paſſed moſt of his hours with the 
delicate and polite, many expreſſions will ſeem ſor- 
did, which another, equally acute, may hear without 
offence ; but a mean term never fails to diſpleaſe him 
to whom it appears mean, as poverty is certainly 
and invariably deſpiſed, though he who is poor in 
the eyes of ſome, may by others be envied far his. 
wealth, 

Words become low by the occaſions to which they 
are applied, or the general character of them who uſe 
them; and the diſguſt which they produce, ariſes 
from the revival of thoſe images with which they are, 
commonly united. Thus if, in the moſt ſolemn dif- 
courſe, a phraſe happens to occur which has been 
ſucceſsfully employed in ſome ludicrous narrative, 
the graveſt auditor finds it difficult to refrain from 
laughter, when they who are not prepoſſeſſed by the 


fame accidental aſſociation, are utterly unable to 


gueſs the reaſon of his merriment. Words which 
convey ideas of dignity in one age, are baniſhed from 
elegant writing or converſation in another, becauſe 
they are in time debaſed by vulgar mouths, and can 


be no longer heard without the involuntary recollec- 


tion of unpleaſing i images. 
When Mackbeth is confirming himſelf in the hor- 


rid purpoſe of ſtabbing his king, he breaks out 
M 3 amidſt 
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amidſt his emotions into a wiſh natural to a mur- 
derer. 


Come, thick night! 8 
And pall thee in the dunneſt ſmoke of hell, 

That my keen knife ſee not the wound it makes; 
Nor heav'n peep through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry, Hold, hold! | 


In this paſſage is exerted all the force of poetry, that 
force which calls new powers into being, which em- 
bodies ſentiment, and animates matter; yet perhaps 
ſcarce any man now peruſes it without ſome diſturb- 
ance of his attention from the counteraction of the 
words to the ideas, What can be more dreadful 
than to implore the preſence of night, inveſted not 
in common obſcurity, but in the ſmoke of hell? Yet 
the efficacy of this invocation is deſtroyed by the 
inſertion of an epithet now ſeldom heard but in the 
ſtable, and dun night may come or go without any 
other notice than contempt. 

If we ſtart into raptures when ſome hero of the 
Tliad tells us that % gd, his lance rages with 
eagerneſs to deſtroy ; if we are alarmed at the terror 
of the ſoldiers commanded by Cz/ar to hew down the 
ſacred grove, who dreaded, ſays Lucan, leſt the axe 
aimed at the oak ſhould fly back upon ae ſtriker, 


i robora ow -ferirent, 
In ſua credebant redituras membra ſecures, 


None dares with impious ſteel the grove to rend, 
Leſt on himſelf the deſtin'd ſtroke deſcend; 


we cannot ſurely but ſympathiſe with the horrors of 
a wretch about to murder his maſter, his friend, his 


benefactor, who ſuſpects that the weapon will refuſe 
» | its 
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its office, and ſtart back from the breaſt which he is 
preparing to violate. Yet this ſentiment is weak- 
ened by the name of an inſtrument uſed by butchers 
and cooks in the meaneſt employments ; we do not 
immediately conceive that any crime of importance 
is to be committed with a #nife; or who does not, at 
laſt, from the long habit of connecting a knife with 
ſordid offices, feel an averſion rather than terror? 

Mackbeth proceeds to wiſh, in the madneſs of guilt, 
that the inſpection of heaven may be intercepted, and 
that he may, in the involutions of infernal darkneſs, 


| eſcape the eye of providence. This is the utmoſt 


extravagance of determined wickedneſs; yet this is ſo 
debaſed by two unfortunate words, that while I en- 
deavour to impreſs on my reader the energy of the 
ſentiment, I can ſcarce check my riſibility, when the 
expreſſion forces itſelf upon my mind; for who, with- 
out ſome relaxation of his gravity, can hear of the 
avengers of-guilt peeping through a blanket ? 

Theſe imperfections of diction are leſs obvious to 
the reader, as he is leſs acquainted with common 
uſages; they are therefore wholly imperceptible to a 
foreigner, who learns our language from books, and 
will ſtrike a ſolitary academick leſs forcibly than a 
modiſh lady. 

Among the numerous requiſites that moſt concur to 
complete an author, few are of more importance than 
an early entrance into the living world. The ſeeds of 
knowledge may be planted in ſolitude, but muſt be 
cultivated in publick. Argumentation may be taught 
in colleges, and theories formed in retirement; but 
the artifice of embelliſhment, and the powers of at- 
traction, can be gained only by general converſe, 

M 4 | An 
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An acquaintance with prevailing cuſtoms and fa- 
ſnionable elegance is neceſſary likewiſe for other pur- 
poſes. The injury that grand imagery ſuffers from 
unſuitable language, perſonal merit may fear from 
rudeneſs and indelicacy. When the ſucceſs of Ænueas 
depended on the. fayour of the queen upon whoſe 
coaſts he was driven, his celeſtial protectreſs thought 
him not ſufficiently ſecured againſt rejection by his 
piety or bravery, but decorated him for the inter- 
view with preternatural beauty. Whoever deſires, 
for his writings or himſelf, what none can reaſonably 
contemn, the favour of mankind, muſt add grace to 
ſtrength, and make his thoughts agreeable as well 
as uſeful, Many complain of neglect who never 
tried to attract regard. It cannot be expected that 
the patrons of ſcience or virtue ſhould be ſolicitous 
to diſcover excellencies, which they who poſſeſs them 
ſhade and diſguiſe, Few have abilities ſo much 
needed by the reſt of the world as to be careſſed on 
their own terms; and he that will not condeſcend 
to recommend himſelf by external embelliſhments, 
muſt ſubmit to the fate of juſt ſentiment meanly ex- 
preſſed, and be ridiculed and forgotten before he is 
underſtood, 
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Nong. 169. Turspar, October 29, 1751. 


Nec pluteum cædit, nec demonſos ſapit ungues, . Perzstus, 


No blood from bitten nails thoſe poems drew; 
But churn'd, like ſpittle, from the lips they flew. 
| | DavDen. 


ATURAL hiftorians aſſert, that whatever is 

formed for long duration arrives ſlowly to its 
maturity. Thus the firmeſt timber is of tardy growth, 
and animals generally exceed each other in longevity, 
in proportion to the time between their conception 
and their birth. 

The ſame obſervation may be extended to the off- 
ſpring of the mind. Haſty compoſitions, however 
they pleaſe at firſt by flowery luxuriance, and ſpread 
in the ſunſhine of temporary favour, can ſeldom en- 
dure the change of ſeaſons, but periſh at the firſt blaſt 
of criticiſm, or froſt of neglect. When Apelles was 
reproached with the paucity of his productions, and 
the inceſſant attention with which he retouched his 
pieces, he condeſcended to make no other anſwer 
than that he painted for perpetuity. | 

No vanity can more juſtly incur contempt and in- 
dignation than that which boaſts of negligence and 
hurry. For who can bear with patience the writer 
who claims ſuch ſuperiority to the reſt of his ſpecies, 
as to imagine that mankind are at leifure for atten- 


tion to his extemporary ſallies, and that poſterity will 
repolite 
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repoſite his caſual effuſions among the treaſures of 
ancient wiſdom ? 

Men have ſometimes appeared of ſuch tranſcend- 
ent abilities, that their lighteſt and moſt curſory per- 
formances excel all that labour and ſtudy can enable 
meaner intellects to compoſe; as there are regions 
of which the ſpontaneous products cannot be equal- 
led in other ſoils by care and culture. But it is no 
leſs dangerous for any man to place himſelf in this 
rank of underſtanding, and fancy that he is born to 
be illuſtrious without labour, than to omit the cares 
of huſbandry, and expect from his ground the bloſ- 
ſoms of Arabia. 

The greateſt part of thoſe who congratulate them- 
ſelves upon their intellectual dignity, and uſurp the 
privileges of genius, are men whom only themſelves 
would ever have marked out as enriched by uncom- 
mon liberalities of nature, or entitled to veneration 


and immortality on eaſy terms. This ardour of 


confidence is uſually found among thoſe who, having 
not enlarged. their nations by books or converſation, 
are perſuaded, by the partiality which we all feel in 
our own favour, that they have reached the ſummit 
of excellence, becauſe they diſcover none higher than 
themſelves; and who acquieſce in the firſt thoughts 
that occur, becauſe their ſcantineſs of knowledge al- 
lows them little choice; and the narrowneſs of their 
views affords them no glimpſe of perfection of that 
fublime idea which human induſtry has from the 
firſt ages been vainly toiling to approach. They 
ſee a little, and believe that there is nothing beyond 


their ſphere of viſion, as the Patuecos of Spain, who 
| inhabited 
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inhabited a ſmall valley, conceived the ſurrounding 
mountains to be the boundaries of the world. In 
proportion as perfection is more diſtinctly con- 
ceived, the pleaſure of contemplating our own 
performances will be leſſened; it may therefore 
be obſerved, that they who moſt deſerve praiſe are 
often afraid to decide in favour of their own perform- 
ances; they know how much is ſtill wanting to their 
completion, and wait with anxiety and terror the de- 
termination of the publick. I pleaſe every one elſe, 
ſays Tully, but never ſatisfy myſelf. 

It has often been inquired, why, notwithſtanding 
the advances of later ages in ſcience,. and the aſſiſt- 


ance which the infuſion of ſo many new ideas has 


given us, we fall below the ancients in the art of 
compoſition, Some part of their ſuperiority may be 
juſtly aſcribed to the graces of their language, from 
which the moſt poliſhed of the preſent European 
tongues are nothing more than barbarous degenera. 
tions. Some advantage they might gain merely by 
priority, which -put them in poſſeſſion of the moſt, 
natural ſentiments, and left us nothing but ſervile 
repetition or forced conceits. But the greater part 
of their praiſe ſeems to have been the juſt reward of 
modeſty and labour. Their ſenſe of human weak 
neſs confined them commonly to one ſtudy, which 
their knowledge of the extent of every ſcience engaged 
them to proſecute with indefatigable diligence. 

Among the writers of antiquity I remember none 
except Statius who ventures to mention the ſpeedy 
production of his writings, either as an extenuation 
of his faults, or a proof of his facility. Nor did 
Statius, when he conſidered himſelf as a candidate 


for 
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for laſting reputation, think a cloſer attention unne- 
ceſſary, but amidſt all his pride and indigence, the 
two great hafteners of modern poems, employed 


twelve years upon the Thebaid, and thinks his claim 
to renown proportionate to his labour. 


| x A mults aruciata lima, 
Tentat, audaci fide, Mantuanæ 
Gaudia fame. 


Poliſh'ꝗ with endleſs toil, my — 
At length afpire to Mantuan praiſe. 


Qvi4 indeed apologizes in his baniſhment for the 
imperfection of his letters, but mentions his want 
of leiſure to poliſh them as an addition to his cala- 
mities; and was ſo far from imagining reviſals and 
corrections unneceſſary, that at his departure from 
Rome, he threw his Metamorphoſes into the fire, left 
he ſhould be diſgraced by a book which he could not 
hope to finiſh. 

It feems not often to have happened that the ſame 
writer aſpired to reputation in verſe and proſe ; and 
of thoſe few that attempted ſuch diverſity of excel- 
lence, I. know not that even one ſucceeded. Con- 
trary characters they never imagined a ſingle mind 
able to ſupport, and therefore no man 1s recorded to 
have undertaken more than one kind of dramatick 
Perry. 

What they had written they did not venture in 
their firft fondneſs to thruſt into the world, but con- 
fidering the impropriety of ſending forth inconſide- 
rately that which cannot be recalled, deferred the 
publication, if not nine years, according to the di- 
— of Horace, yet till their fancy was cooled 
| after 


e 
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after the raptures of invention, and the glare of no- 
velty had ceaſed to dazzle the judgment, 

There were in thoſe days no weekly or diurnal 
writers; multa dies, & mulla litura, much time, and 
many raſures, were conſidered as indiſpenſable re- 
quiſites; and that no other method of attaining laſt- 


ing praiſe has been yet diſcovered, may be conjec- 


tured from the blotted manuſcripts of Milton now re- 
maining, and from the tardy emiſſion of Pope's com- 
poſitions, delayed more than once till the incidents 
to which they alluded were forgotten, till his enemies 
were ſecure from his ſatire, and, what to an honeſt 
mind muſt be more painful, his friends were deaf to 
his encomiums. 

To him, whoſe eagerneſs of praiſe hurries his 
productions ſoon into the light, many imperfections 
are unavoidable, even where the mind furniſhes the 
materials, as well as regulates their diſpoſition, and 
nothing depends upon ſearch or information. De- 
lay opens new veins of thought, the ſubject diſmiſſed 


for a time appears with a new train of dependant 


images, the accidents of reading or converſation 
ſupply new ornaments or alluſions, or mere inter- 
miſſion of the fatigue of thinking enables the mind 
to colle& new force, and make new excurſions, But 
all thoſe benefits come too late for him, who, when 
he was weary with labour, ſnatched at the recom- 
pence, and gave his work to his friends and his ene- 
mies, as ſoon as impatience and pride perſuaded him 
to conclude it. 
One of the moſt pernicious effects of haſte, is 

obſcurity. He that teems with a quick ſucceſſion of 


ideas, and perceives how one ſentiment produces an- 
other, 
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other, eaſily believes that he can clearly expreſs what 
he ſo ſtrongly comprehends ; he ſeldom ſuſpects his 
thoughts of embarraſſment, while he preſerves in his 
own memory the ſeries of connection, or his diction 
of ambiguity, while only one ſenſe is preſent to his 
mind. Yet if he has been employed on an abſtruſe, 
or complicated argument, he will find, when he has a 
while withdrawn his mind, and returns as a new reader 
to his work, that he has only a conjectural glimpſe of 
his own meaning, and that to explain it to thoſe whom 
he deſires to inſtru, he muſt open his ſentiments, 
diſentangle his method, and alter his arrangement. 

Authors and lovers always ſuffer ſome infatuation, 
from which only abſence can ſet them free; and 
every man ought to reſtore himſelf to the full exer- 
ciſe of his judgment, before he does that which he 
cannot do improperly, without injuring his honour 
and his quiet. 
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Confiteor ; ſi quid prodeſt delicta fateri. - Ovin. 
I grant the charge; forgive the fault confeſs'd. 


To the RAMBL ER. 


SIR. | 

AM one of thoſe beings from whom many, that 

melt at the ſight of all other miſery, think it me- 
ritorious to withhold relief; one whom the rigour 
of virtuous indignation dooms to ſuffer without com- 
plaint, and periſh without regard ; and whom I my- 
ſelf have formerly inſulted in the pride of reputation 
and ſecurity of innocence. 

I am of a good family, but my father was bur- 
thened with more children than he could deceatly 
ſupport. A wealthy relation, as he travelled from 
London to his country ſeat, condeſcending to make 
him a. viſit, was touched with compaſſion of his 
narrow fortune, and reſolved to eaſe him of part of 
his charge, by taking the care of a child upon him- 
ſelf, Diſtreſs on one ſide, and ambition on the 


other, were too powerful for parental fondneſs, and 


the little family paſſed in review before him, that he 
might make his choice. 1 was then ten years old, 
and without knowing for what purpoſe, I was called 
to my great couſin, endeavoured to recommend my- 
ſelf by my beſt courteſy, ſung him my prettieſt ſong, 


told the laſt ſtory that 1 had read, and ſo much en- 
| deared 
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deared myſelf by my innocence, that he declared his 
reſolution to adopt me, and to e me _ his 
own daughters. | 
My parents felt this common are Ache 
— of parting, and ſome natural tears they 
dropp d, but wip d them ſoon, They conſidered, not 
vithout that falſe eſtimation of the value of wealth, 
which poverty long continued always produces, that 
J was raiſed to higher rank than they could give 
me, and to hopes of more ample fortune than 
they could bequeath. My mother fold ſome of her 
ornaments to dreſs me in ſuch a manner as might 
ſecure me from contempt at my firſt arrival; and 
when ſhe diſmiſſed me, preſſed me to her boſom with _ 
an embrace that I ſtill feel, gave me ſome precepts 
of piety, which, however neglected, I have not for- 
gotten, and uttered prayers for my final happineſs, 
of which I have not yet ceaſed to hope that they 
will at laſt be granted. | 

My ſiſters envied my new finery, and ſeemed not 
much to regret our ſeparation ; my father conducted 
me to the ſtage-coach with a kind of cheerful tender- 
neſs ; and in a very ſhort time, I was tranſported to 
ſplendid apartments, and a luxurious table, and grew 
familiar to ſhow, noiſe, and gaiety. 

In three years my mother died, having implored 
a bleſſing on her family with her laſt breath. I had 
little opportunity to indulge a ſorrow which there 
was none to partake with me, and therefore ſoon 
ceaſed to reflect much upon my loſs. My father 
turned all his care upon his other children, whom 
ſome fortunate adventures and unexpected legacies 
enabled him, when he died four years after my mo- 
2 ther 
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ther, to leave in a condition above their expecta- 
tions. 

I ſhould have ſhared the increaſe of his fortune, 
and had once a portion aſſigned me in his will; but 
my couſin aſſuring him that all care for me was need 
leſs, ſince he had reſolved to place me happily in the 
world, directed him to divide my part amongſt my 
ſiſters. 

Thus I was thrown upon dependance without re- 
ſource. Being now at an age in which young women 
are initiated into company, I was no longer to be 
ſupported in my former character, but at conſiderable 
expence; ſo that partly leſt I ſhould waſte money, 
and partly left my appearance might draw too many 
compliments and aſſiduities, I was inſenſibly degraded 
from my equality, and enjoyed few privileges above 
the head ſervant, but that of receiving no wages. 

I felt every indignity, but knew that reſentment 
would precipitate my fall. I therefore endeavoured 
to continue my importance by little ſervices and 
active officiouſneſs, and for a time preſerved myſelf 
from negle&, by withdrawing all pretences to com- 
petition, and ſtudying to pleaſe rather than to ſhine, 
But my intereſt, notwithſtanding this expedient, 
hourly declined, and my couſin's favourite maid be- 
gan to exchange repartees with me, and conſult me 
about the alterations of a caſt gown. 

I was now completely depreſſed; and though I 
had ſeen mankind enough to know the neceſſity of 
outward cheerfulneſs, I often withdrew to my 
chamber to vent my grief, or turn my condition 
in my mind, and examine by what means I might 

Vol. VI. N eſcape 
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eſcape from perpetual mortification. At laſt my 
ſchemes and ſorrows were interrupted by a ſudden 
change of my relation's behaviour, who one day 


took an occaſion, when we were left together in a 


room, to bid me ſuffer myſelf no longer to be in- 
ſulted, but aſſume the place which he always in- 
tended me to hold in the family. He aſſured me that 
his wife's preference of her own daughters ſhould 
never hurt me; and, accompanying his profeſſions 
with a purſe of gold, ordered me to beſpeak a rich 
ſuit at the mercer's, and to apply privately to him 
for money when I wanted it, and inſinuate that my 
other friends ſupplied me, which he would take care 
to confirm. | 

By this ſtratagem, which I did not then under- 
ſtand, he filled me with tenderneſs and gratitude, 
compelled me to repoſe on him as my only ſupport, 
and produced a neceſlity of private converſation, 
He often appointed interviews at the houſe of an 
acquaintance, and ſometimes called on me with a 
coach, and carried me abroad. My ſenſe of his 
favour, and the deſire of retaining it, diſpoſed me 
to unlimited. complaiſance, and though I ſaw his 
kindneſs grow every day more fond, I did not ſuffer 
any ſuſpicion to enter my thoughts. At laſt the 


wretch took advantage of the familiarity which he 


enjoyed as my relation, and the ſubmiſſion which he 
exacted as my benefactor, to complete the ruin of an 
orphan, whom his own promiſes had made indigent, 
whom his indulgence had melted, and his authority 

ſubdued. 
I know not why it ſhould afford ſubject of exult- 
ation, to overpower on any terms the reſolution, or 
ſurpriſe 
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ſurpriſe the caution of a girl; but of all the boaſters 
that deck themſelves in the ſpoils of innocence and 
beauty, they ſurely have the leaſt pretenſions to tri- 
umph, who ſubmit 'to 'owe 'their ſucceſs to' ſome 
caſual influence, They neither employ the graces 
of fancy, nor the force of underſtanding, in theit 
attempts ; they cannot pleaſe their vanity with the 
art of their approaches, the delicacy of their adula- 
tions, the elegance of their addreſs, or the efficacy of 
their eloquence ; nor applaud themſelves as poſſeſſed 
of any qualities, by which affection is attracted. 
They ſurmount no obſtacles, they defeat no rivals, 
but attack only thoſe who cannot reſiſt, and are often 
content to poſſeſs the body, without any ſolicitude to 
gain the heart, 

Many of theſe deſpicable wretches does my pre- 
ſent acquaintance with infamy and wickedneſs en- 
able me to number among the heroes of debauchery. 
Reptiles whom their own ſervants would have de- 
ſpiſed, had they not been their ſervants, and with 
whom beggary would have diſdained intercouſe, had 
ſhe not been allured by hopes of relief. Many of 
the beings which are now rioting in taverns, or 
ſhivering in the ſtreets, have been corrupted not by 
arts of gallantry which ſtole gradually upon the af- 
fections and laid prudence aſleep, but by the fear of 
loſing benefits which were never intended, or of in- 
curring reſentment which they could not eſcape; 
ſome have been frighted by maſters, and ſome awed 
by guardians into ruin, 

Our crime had its uſual conſequence, and he ſoon 
perceived that I could not long continue in his 
family, 1 was diſtracted at the thought of the re- 
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proach which I now believed inevitable. He com- 
forted me with hopes of eluding all diſcovery, and 
often upbraided me with the anxiety, which perhaps 
none but himſelf ſaw in my countenance ; but at laſt 
mingled his aſſurances of protection and maintenance 
with menaces of total deſertion, if in the moments 
of perturbation I ſhould ſuffer his ſecret to eſcape, 
or endeavour to throw on him any part of my in- 
famy. | | 

Thus paſſed the diſmal hours till my retreat could 
no longer be delayed. It was pretended that my re- 
lations had ſent for me to a diſtant country, and I 
entered upon a ſtate which ſhall be deſcribed in\ my 
next letter. . 


I am, SIR, &c. 1 | 
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Wy Tzdet cali convexa tueri, "29" 


| Park is the ſun, and loathſome is the day, 


To the RAMBLER. 


STK; 
MI now ſits down to continue her 


narrative. I am convinced that nothing 


would more powerfully preſerve youth from irre- 


gularity, or guard inexperience from ſeduction, than 
a juſt deſcription of the condition into which the 
wanton plunges herſelf, and therefore hope that 
my letter-may be a ſufficient antidote to my ex- 
ample. | | 
After the diſtraction, heſitation and delays which 
the timidity of guilt naturally produces, I was re- 
moved to lodgings in a diſtant part of the town, 
under one of the characters commonly aſſumed upon 
ſuch occaſions. Here being by my circumſtances 
condemned to ſolitude, I paſſed moſt of my hours in 
bitterneſs and anguiſh. The converſation of the 
people with whom I was placed was not at all ca- 
pable of engaging my attention, or diſpoſſeſſing the 
reigning ideas. The books which I carried to my 
retreat were ſuch as heightened my abharrence of 
myſelf; for I was not ſo far abandoned as to. ſink 
voluntarily into corruption, or endeavour to conceal 
from my own mind the enormity of my crime, 
N 3 My 
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My relation remitted none of his fondneſs, but 
viſited me ſo often, that I was ſometimes afraid leſt 
his aſſiduity ſhould-expoſe him to ſuſpicion, When- 
ever he came he found me weeping, and was there- 
fore leſs delightfully entertained than he expected, 
After frequent expoſtulations upon the unreaſonable. 
neſs of my ſorrow, and innumerable proteſtations of 
everlaſting regard, he at laſt found that I was more 
affected with the loſs of my innocence, than the 
danger of my fame, and that he might not be diſ- 
turbed by my remorſe, began to lull my conſcience 
with the opiates of irreligion. His arguments were 
ſuch as my courſe of life has ſince expoſed me often 
to the neceſſity of hearing, vulgar, empty, and fal- 


lacious; yet they at firſt confounded me by their 


novelty, filled me with doubt and perplexity, and 
interrupted that peace which I began to feel from 
the ſincerity of my repentance, without ſubſtituting 
any other ſupport.” T liſtened a while to his impious 
gabble, but its influence was ſoon overpowered by 
natural reaſon and early education, and the convic- 
tions which' this new attempt gave me of his baſeneſs 
complered my abhorrence. I have heard of barba- 
rians, who, when tempeſts drive ſhips upon their 
coaſt, decoy them to'the rocks that they may plunder 
their lading, and have always thought that wretches, 
thus mercileſs in their depredations, ought to be 
deſtroyed by a general inſurrection of all ſocial 
beings; yet how bght is this guilt to the crime of 
him, who in the agitations of remorſe cuts away the 
anchor of piety, and when he has drawn aſide cre- 
dulity from the paths of virtue, hides the light of 
heaven which would direct her to return, -I had 

hitherto 
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| hitherto conſidered him as a man equally betrayed- 


with myſelf by the concurrence of appetite and op- 
portunity ; but I now ſaw with horror that he was 
contriving to perpetuate his gratification, and was 
deſirous to fit me.to his purpoſe by complete and ra- 
dical corruption, 

To eſcape, however, was not yet in my power. 
I could ſupport the expences of my condition, only 
by the continuance of his favour. He provided all 
that was neceſlary, and, in a few weeks, congra- 
tulated me upon my eſcape from the danger which 
we had both expected with ſo much anxiety, I then 
began to remind him of his promiſe to reſtore me 
with my fame uninjured to the world. He promiſed: 
me. in general terms, that nothing ſhould be want- 
ing which his power could add to my happineſs, - but 
forbore to releaſe me from my confinement. I knew 
how much my reception in the world depended upon 
my ſpeedy - return, and was therefore outrageouſly 
impatient of his delays, which I now perceived to be 
only artifices of lewdneſs. He told me at laſt, with 
an appearance of ſorrow, that all hopes of reſtoration 
to my former ſtate were for ever precluded; that 
chance had diſcovered my ſecret, and malice di- 
vulged it; and that nothing now remained, but to 
ſeek a retreat more private, where curioſity or hatred 
could never find us. | 

The rage, anguiſh, and reſentment, which I felt 


at this account are not to he expreſſed, I was in 


ſo much dread of reproach and infamy, which he re- 
preſented as purſuing me with full cry, that I yielded 


myſelf implicitly to his diſpoſal, and was removed, 


with a thouſand ſtudied precautions, through by- 
N 4 ways 
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ways and dark paſſages to another houſe, where I 


haraſſed, him with perpetual ſolicitations for a ſmall 


annuity, that might enable me to live in Qs . 
in obſcurity and innocencgſge. 


This demand he at firſt evaded with endent pro- 


feſſions, but in time appeared offended at my im- 
portunity and diſtruſt; and having one day endea- 
voured to ſooth me with uncommon expreſſions of 
tenderneſs, when he found my diſcontent immove- 


able, left me with ſome inarticulate murmurs of 


anger. I was pleaſed that he was at laſt rouſed to 
ſenſibility, and expecting that at his next viſit he 


would comply with my requeſt, lived with great 
tranquillity upon the money in my hands, and was 


ſo much pleaſed with this pauſe of perſecution, that 
] did not reflect how much his abſence had exceeded 
the uſual intervals, till 1 was alarmed with the 
danger of wanting ſubſiſtence. I then ſuddenly con- 
tracted my expences, but was unwilling to ſupplicate 
for aſſiſtance. Neceſſity, however, ſoon overcame 
my modeſty or my pride, and JI applied to him by 
a letter, but had no anſwer. I writ'in terms more 
preſſing, but without effect. I then ſent an agent 
to enquire after him, who informed me, that he had 
quitted his houſe, and was gone with his family to 
reſide for ſome time upon his eſtate in {reland. 
However ſhocked at this abrupt departure, I was 

yet unwilling to believe that he could wholly aban- 
don me, and therefore, by the ſale of my clothes, I 
ſupported myſelf, expecting that every poſt would 
bring me relief. Thus I paſſed ſeven months be- 
tween hope and dejection, in a gradual approach 
to poverty and diſtreſs, — with diſcontent, 
and 
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and bewildered with uncertainty.” At laſt, my land- 


lady; after many hints of the neceſſity of a new lover, 
took the opportunity of my abſence to ſearch my 
boxes, and miſſing ſome of my apparel, "a the re- 
mainder for rent, and led me to the door. 

To remonſtrate againſt legal cruelty, was vain; to 
ſupplicate obdurate brutality, was hopeleſs. I went 
away I knew not whither, and wandered about with 

out any ſettled purpoſe, unacquainted with the uſual 
expedients of miſery,” unqualified for laborious of- 
fices, afraid to meet an eye that had feen me before, 
and hopeleſs of relief from thoſe who were ſtrangers 
to my former condition. Night eame on in the 
midſt of my diſtraction, and I ſtill continued to wan- 
der till the menaces of the watch un me to EE 
ter myſelf in a covered paſſage. wht | 

Next day, I procured a lodging in 20 1 
ward garret of a mean houſe, and employed my 
landlady to enquire for a ſervice. My applications 
were generally rejected ſor want of a character. 
At length I was received at a draper's; but when 
it was known to my miſtreſs that I had only one 
gown, and that of ſilk, ſhe was of opinion that 1 
looked like a thief, and without warning hurried me 
away. I then tried to ſupport myſelf by my needle; 
and, by my landlady's recommendation, obtained a 
little work from a ſhop, and for three weeks lived 
without repining; but when my punctuality had 
gained me ſo much reputation, that I was truſted to 
make up a head of ſome value, one of my fellow- 
lodgers ſtole the lacey and I was Er to fly — 
2 proſecution, 
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Thus driven again into the ſtreets, I lived upon 
the leaſt that could ſupport me, and at night accom- 
modated myſelf under pent- houſes as well as I could. 
At length I became abſolutely pennyleſs, and having 
ſtrolled all day without ſuſtenance, was, at the 
cloſe of evening, accoſted by an elderly man, with 
an invitation to a tavern, I refuſed him with heſi- 
tation ; he ſeized me by the hand, and drew me into 
a neighbouring houſe, where when he ſaw my face 
pale with hunger, and my eyes ſwelling with tears, 
he ſpurned, me from him, and bad me cant and whine 
in ſome other place; he for his part would take care 
of his pockets. 

J ftill continued to ſtand in the way, Fr 


ſcarcely ſtrength to walk further, when another ſoon + 


addreſſed me in the ſame manner. When he ſaw the 
ſame tokens of calamity, he conſidered that I might 
be obtained at a cheap rate, and therefore quickly 
made overtures, which I had no longer firmneſs to 
reject. By this man I was maintained four months 


in penurious wickedneſs, and then abandoned to my 


— condition, from which I was delivered by 
another keeper. 

In this, abject ſtate 1 have now paſſed four years, 
the drudge of extortion and the ſport of drunken- 
neſs; ſometimes the property of one man, and ſome - 
times the common prey of accidental lewdneſs; at 
one time tricked up for ſale by the miſtreſs. of a 
brothel, at another begging in the ſtreets to. be re- 
lieved from hunger by wickedneſs; without any 
hope in the day but of finding ſome whom folly or 
exceſs may expole to my allurements, and without any 
reflections 


* 
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reflections at night, but ſuch as guilt and terror im- 
preſs upon me. | 5 

If thoſe who paſs their days in plenty and A 
rity, could viſit for an hour the diſmal receptacles 
to which the proſtitute retires from her nocturnal 
excurſions, and ſee the wretches that lie crowded 
together, mad with intemperance, ghaſtly with fa- 
mine, nauſeous with filth, and noiſome with diE 
eaſe; it would not be eaſy for any degree of abhor= 
rence to harden them againſt compaſſion, or to re- 
preſs the deſire which they muſt immediately ſeel to 
reſcue ſuch numbers of human beings from a ſtate 
ſo dreadful. 

It is ſaid that in France they annually evacuate 
their ſtreets, and ſhip their proſtitutes and vagabonds 
to their colonies. If the women that infeſt this city 
had the ſame opportunity of eſcaping from their 
miſeries, I believe very little force would be neceſ- 
ſary; for who among them can dread any change? 


Many of us indeed are wholly unqualified for any 


but the moſt ſervile employments, and thoſe perhaps 
would require the care of a magiſtrate to hinder 
them from following the ſame practices in another 
country ; but others are only precluded by infamy 
from reformation, and would gladly be delivered on 
any terms. from the neceſſity of guilt and the tyranny. 
of chance. No place but a populous city can af- 
ford opportunities for open proſtitution, and where 
the eye of juſtice can attend to individuals, thoſe 
who cannot be made good may be reſtrained from 
miſchief, For my part, I ſhould exult at the pri- 
vilege of baniſhment, and think myſelf happy in any 


region 
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TOTHING has been * ad thas 
that a change of fortune cauſes a change of 
manners; and that it is difficult to conjecture, from 
the conduct of him whom we ſee in a low condi- 
tion, how he would act, if wealth and power were put 
into his hands. But it is generally agreed, that few 
men are made better by affluence or exaltation; and 
that the powers of the mind, when they are unbound 
and expanded by the ſun- ſnine of felicity, more ſre- 
quently luxuriate into follies, than bloſſom into _ 
ec 

Many obſervations have concurred to eſtabliſh 
this, opinion, and it is not likely ſoon to become ob- 
er. for want of new. occaſions. to revive it. The 
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greater part of mankind- are corrupt in every con- 
dition, and differ in high and in low ſtations, only as 
they have more or fewer opportunities of gratifying 
their deſites, or as they are more or leſs reſtrained 
by human cenſures. Many vitiate their principles 
that what is gained by fraud and extortion is enjoyed 
with tyranny and exceſs ? 

Yet I am willing to believe that the depravation 
of the mind by external advantages, though certainly 
not uncommon, yet approaches not ſo nearly to uni- 
verſality, as ſome have aſſerted in the bitterneſs of 
reſentment, or heat of declamation. 

Whoever riſes above thoſe who once pleaſed them- 
ſelves with equality, will have many malevolent 
gazers at his eminence, To gain ſooner than others 
that which all purſue with the fame: ardour, and to 
which all imagine themſelves entitled, will for ever 


race of life, leave us ſo far behind; that we have little 
hope to overtake them, we revenge our diſappoint- 
ment by remarks on the arts of ſupplantation by 
which they gained the advantage, or on the folly and 
arrogance with which they poſſeſs it. Of them, whoſe 
rife we could not hinder, we ſolack ourſcives of prog- 
noſticating the fall. 

It is impoſſible for human purity not to betray to 
an eye, thus ſharpened by malignity; ſome ſtains 
which lay concealed and unregarded while - none 
thought it their intereſt to diſcover them; nor can 
the moſt circumſpect attention, or ſteady rectitude, 
oſtgpe blame from cenſors, who have no inclination 

do 
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to approve. Riches thereſore perhaps do not ſo often f 


produce crimes as incite accuſers. 
The common charge againſt thoſe who riſe above 
their original condition, is that of pride. It is cer- 


taln that ſucceſs naturally confirms us in a favourable 


opinion of our own abilities. Scarce any man is 
willing to allot to accident, friendſhip, and a thou- 
fand cauſes, which concur in every event without 
human contrivance or interpoſition, the part which 
they may juſtly claim in his advancement. We rate 
ourſelves by our fortune rather than our virtues, 
and exorbitant claims are quickly produced by ima- 
ginary merit. But captiouſneſs and jealouſy are 
likewiſe eaſily offended, and to him who ſtudiouſly 
looks for an affront, every mode of behaviour will 
ſupply it; freedom will be rudeneſs, and reſerve 
ſullenneſs; mirth will be negligence, and ſeriouſ- 
neſs formality : when he 1s received with ceremony, 
diſtance and reſpe& are inculcated ; if he is treated 
with familiarity, he concludes himſelf 2 by 
condeſcenſions. 

It muſt however be confeſſed, that as all ſudden 
changes are dangerous, a quick tranſition from 


poverty to abundance can ſeldom be made with 


ſafety, He that has long lived within fight of 
pleaſures which he could nor reach, will need more 


than common moderation, not to loſe his reaſon in 


unbounded riot, when they are firſt put into his 
Wer. 5 | 
Every poſſeſſion is endeared by novelty ; every 

gratification is exaggerated by deſire, It is difficult 


not to eſtimate. what is lately gained above its real 


value; 
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value; it is impoſſible not to annex greater happineſs 
to that condition from which we are unwillingly ex 
cluded, than nature has qualified us to obtain. For 
this reaſon, the remote inheritor of an unexpected 
fortune, may be generally diſtinguiſhed from thoſe 
who are enriched in the common courſe of lineal 
deſcent, by his greater haſte to enjoy his wealth, by 
the finery of his dreſs, the pomp of his equipage, 
the ſplendor of his furniture, and the luxury of his 
table. {114 [Nr | 
' A thouſand things which familiarity diſcovers to 
be of little value, have power for a time to ſeize the 
imagination. A Virginian king, when the Europeans 
had fixed a lock on his door, was ſo delighted to find 
his ſubje&s admitted or excluded with ſuch facility, 
that it was from morning to evening his whole em- 
ployment to turn the key. We, among whom locks 
and keys have been longer in ule, are inclined to 
laugh at this American amuſement; yet I doubt 
whether this paper will have a ſingle reader that 
may not apply the ftory to himſelf, and recollect 
ſome hours of his life in which he has been equally 
overpowered by the tranſitory charms of trifling no- 
velty. 

ws indulgence is due to him whom a happy 
ole of fortune has ſuddenly tranſported into new 


regions, where unaccuſtomed luſtre dazzles his eyes, 


and untaſted / delicacies ſolicit his appetite. Let 
him not be conſidered as loſt in hopeleſs degene- 
racy, though he for a while forgets the regard due 
to others, to indulge the contemplation of himſelf, 
and in the extravagance of his firſt raptures ex- 
pets that his eye ſhould regulate- the motions of 


At 
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all that approach him, and his opinion be received 


as deciſive and oraculous. His intoxication will 
75 way to time; the madneſs of joy will fume 
imperceptibly away; the ſenſe of his inſufficiency 
will ſoon return; he will remember that the co- 
operation of others is neceſſary to his happineſs, 
and learn to conciliate their regard by reciprocal 
beneficence. 

There is, at leaſt, one conſideration which ought 
to alleviate our cenſures of the powerful and rich. 
To imagine them chargeable with all the guilt and 
folly of their own actions, is to be very little ac- 

| e with the world. 


„ _ww- = , % „ , 


De Pabſolu pouvoir vous ignores Pyoreſe, 
Et du lache flateur la voix enchantereſe. 


Thou haſt not known the giddy whirls of fate, 
Nor ſer vile flatteries which enchant the great. | 
Miſs A. W. * 


Ile that can do much good or harm, will not find 
many whom ambition or cowardice will ſuffer to be 
ſincere. While we live upon the level with the reſt 
of mankind, we are reminded of our duty by the ad- 

monitions of friends, and reproaches of enemies; but 
men who ſtand in the higheſt ranks of ſociety, ſeldom 
hear of their faults; if by any accident an opprobri- 
ous clamour reaches their ears, flattery is always at 
hand to pour in her opiates, to quiet conviction, and 

obtund remorſe. | 
Favour is. ſeldom gained but by conformity in in vice. 
Virtue can ſtand without aſſiſtance, and conſiders 
herſelf as very little * by countenance and 
approba- 
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approbation : but vice, ſpiritleſs and timorous, ſeeks 
the ſnelter of crowds, and ſupport of confederacy. 
The ſycophant, therefore, neglects the good qualities 
of his patron, and employs all his art on his weak - 
neſſes and follies, regales his reigning —_ or ſti- 
mulates his prevalent deſires. 

Virtue, is ſufficiently difficult with any circum- 
ſtances, but the difficulty is increaſed when 
and advice are frighted away. In common life, rea- 
ſon and conſcience have only the appetites and paſ- 
ſions to encounter ; but in higher ſtations, they muſt 
oppoſe artifice and adulation, He, therefore, that 
yields to ſuch temptations, cannot. give thoſe who 
look upon his miſcarriage much reaſon for exulta- 
tion, ſince few can juſtly preſume that from the ſame 
ſnare they ſhould have been able to eſcape. 


Is 


Vol. | VI. 0 
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Num. 75. Dunbar. November 12, 1751. 


ah virtus, guo ferat error? Hog, 


Nos ſay, where virtue ſtops, and vice begins ? 


AS any action or poſture, long continued, will 
diſtort and disfigure the limbs ; ſo the mind 
likewiſe is crippled and contracted by perpetual ap- 
plication to the ſame ſet of ideas. It is eaſy to gueſs 
the trade of an artizan by his knees, his fingers, or 


his ſhoulders; and there are few among men of the 


more liberal profeſſions, whoſe minds do not carry 
the brand of their calling, or whoſe converſation does 
not quickly diſcover to what claſs of the community 
they belong. 
Theſe peculiarities have been of great uſe, in the 
general hoſtility which every part of mankind exer- 
ciſes againſt the reſt, to furniſh inſults: and ſarcaſmins. 
Every art has its dialect uncouth and ungrateful to 
all wkom cuſtom has not reconciled to its ſound, and 
which therefore becomes ridiculous by a ſlight miſ- 
application, or unneceſſary repetition. 

The general reproach with which ignorance re- 
venges the ſuperciliouſneſs of learning, is that of 
pedantry ; a cenſure which every man incurs, who 
has at any time the misfortune to talk to thoſe who 
cannot underſtand him, and by which the modeſt 
and timorous are ſometimes frighted from the diſ- 
play of their acquiſitions, and the exertion of their 
powers. 


The 
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The name of a pedant is ſo formidable to young 
men when they firſt fally from their colleges, and is 
ſo liberally ſcattered by thoſe who mean to boaſt their 
elegance of education, eaſineſs of manners, and know- 
ledge of the world, that it ſeems to require particular 
conſideration ; fince, perhaps, if it were once under- 
ſtood, many a heart might be freed from painful ap- 
prehenſions, and many a tongue delivered from re- 
ſtraint. Nach 

Pedantry is the unſeaſonable oſtentation of learn- 
ing. It may be diſcovered either in the choice of a 
ſubject, or in the manner of treating it. He is un- 
doubtedly guilty of pedantry, who, when he has made 
himſelf maſter of ſome abſtruſe and uncultivated part 
of knowledge, obtrudes his remarks and diſcoveries 
upon thoſe whom he believes unable to judge of his 
proficiency, and from whom, as he cannot fear con- 
tradition, he cannot properly. expect applauſe. 

To this error the ſtudent is ſometimes betrayed by 
the natural recurrence of the mind to its common 
employment, by the pleaſure which every man re- 
ceives from the recollection of pleaſing images, and 


the defire of dwelling upon topicks, on which he 


knows himſelf able to ſpeak with juſtneſs. But be- 
cauſe we are ſeldom ſo far prejudiced in favour of 
each other, as to ſearch out for palliations, this failure 
of politeneſs is imputed always to vanity ; and the 
harmleſs collegiate, who perhaps intended entertain- 
ment and inſtruction, or at worſt only ſpoke without 
ſufficient reflection upon the character of his hearers, 
is cenſured as arrogant or overbearing, and eager to 
extend his renown, in contempt of the convenience 


of ſociety, and the laws of converſation. 
O 2 All 
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All diſcourſe of which others cannot partake, is 
not only an irkſome uſurpation of the time devoted 
to pleaſure and entertainment, but, what never fails 
to excite very keen reſentment, an inſolent aſſertion 
of ſuperiority, and a triumph over leſs enlightened 


underſtandings. The pedant is, therefore, not only 


heard with wearineſs, but malignity; and thoſe who 
conceive themſelves inſulted by his knowledge, never 
fail to tell with ACTIOQOLY how injudiciouſly it was 
exerted. 

Io avoid this dangerous imputation, ſcholars ſome⸗ 
times diveſt themſelves with too much haſte of their 
academical formality, and in their endeavours to ac- 


commodate their notions and their ſtyle to common 
conceptions, talk rather of any thing than of that 


which they underſtand, and fink into inſipidity of 
ſentiment and meanneſs of expreſſion. 

There prevails among men of letters an opinion, 
that all appearance of ſcience is particularly hateful 
to women ; and that therefore, whoever deſires to be 
well received in female aſſemblies, muſt qualify him- 
ſelf by a total rejection of all that is ſerious, rational, 
or important; mult conſider argument or criticiſm, as 
perpetually interdited ; and devote all his attention 
to trifles, and all his eloquence to compliment. 

Students often form their notions of the preſent 
generation from the writings of the paſt, and are not 
very early informed of thoſe changes which the gra- 
dual diffuſion of knowledge, or the ſudden caprice 
of faſhion, produces in the world. Whatever might 
be the ſtate of female literature in the laſt century, 
there is now no longer any danger left the ſcholar 
ſhould want an adequate audience at the tea - table; 
* and 
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and whoever thinks it neceſſary to regulate his con- 
verſation by antiquated rules, will be rather deſpiſed 
for his futility than careſſed for his politeneſs, 
Io talk intentionally in a manner above the com- 
prehenſion of thoſe whom we addreſs, is unqueſtion- 
able pedantry ; but ſurely complaiſance requires, that 
no man ſhould, without proof, conclude his company 
incapable of following him to the higheſt elevation of 
his fancy, or the utmoſt extent of his knowledge. It 
is always fafer to err in favour of others than of our- 
ſelves, and therefore we ſeldom hazard much by en- 
deavouring to excel, 

It ought at leaft to be the care of learning, when 
ſhe quits her exaltation, to deſcend with dignity. 
Nothing is more deſpicable than the airineſs and jo- 
cularity of a man bred to ſevere ſcience, and ſolitary 
meditation. To trifle agreeably is a ſecret which 
ſchools cannot impart; that gay negligence and vi- 
vacious levity, which charm down reſiſtance where- 
ever they appear, are never attainable by him who, 
having ſpent his firſt years among the duſt of libra- 
ries, enters late into the gay world with an unpliant 
attention and eſtabliſhed habits. 

It is obſerved in the panegyrick on Fabricius the 
mechaniſt, that, though forced by publick employ- 
ments into mingled converſation, he never loſt the 
modeſty and ſeriouſneſs of the convent, nor drew ri- 
dicule upon himſelf by an affected imitation of fa- 
ſhionable life. Ta the ſame praiſe every man de- 
voted to learning ought to aſpire. If he attempts 
the ſofter arts of pleaſing, and endeavours to learn the 
graceful bow and the familiar embrace, the inſinuat- 
ing accent and the general ſmile, he will loſe the 

* = reſpect 
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reſpect due to the character of learning, without ar- 
riving at the envied honour of doing * = with 
elegance and facility. 

Theopbraſtus was benen not to be: a native of 
Athens, by ſo ſtrict an adherence to the Attic dialect, 
as ſhewed that he had learned it not by cuſtom, but 
by rule. A man not early formed to habitual ele- 
gance, betrays in like manner the effects of his edu- 
cation, by an unneceſſary anxiety of behaviour. It 
is as poſſible to become pedantick by fear of pedantry, 
as to be troubleſome by ill- timed civility. There is 
no kind of impertinence more juſtly cenſurable, than 
his who is always labouring to level thoughts to in- 


tellects higher than his own ; who apologizes for every . 
word which his own narrownefs of converſe inclines 


him to think unuſual; keeps the exuberance of his 
faculties under viſible reſtraint; is ſolicitous to anti- 
Cipate enquiries by needleſs explanations ; and endea- 
vours to ſhade his own abilities, leſt weak eyes 
ſhould be dazzled with their luſtre, 
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Nu u. 174. SATURDAY, November 15, 175m. 


Fanum habet in cornu, longe fuge, dummado riſum | 
Excutiat Abi, non hic cuiguam parcet amico. Hox. 


©* * Yonder he drives — avoid that furious beaſt: 

If he may have his jeſt, he never cares 
At whoſe expence; nor friend nor patron ſpares, 
oy x5 | | FRANCIS, 


To the RAMBLER. 


Mr. RAMBLER, 


HE laws of ſocial benevolence require, chat 
every man ſhould endeavour to aſſiſt others 
by his experience. He that has at laſt eſcaped into 
port from the fluctuations of chance, and the guſts 
of oppoſition, ought to make ſome improvements in 
the chart of life, by marking the rocks on which he 
has been daſhed, and the ſhallows where he has been 
ſtranded, | 
The error into which I was betrayed, when cuſlom 
firſt gave me up to my own direction, 1s very fre- 
quently incident to the quick, the ſprightly, the fear- 
leſs, and the gay; to all whoſe ardour hurries them 
into precipitate execution of their deſigns, and im- 
prudent declaration of their opinions ; who ſeldom 
count the coſt of pleaſure, or examine the diſtant 
conſequences of any practice that flatters them with 
immediate gratification, 
O 4 I came 
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I came forth into the crowded world with the uſua] 
juvenile ambition, and deſired nothing beyond the 
title of a wit. Money I conſidered as below my 
care; for I ſaw-ſuch multitudes grow rich without 
underſtanding, that I could not forbear to look on 
wealth as an acquiſition eaſy to induſtry directed by 
genius, and therefore threw it aſide as a ſecondary 
convenience, to be procured when my principal wiſh 
ſhould be ſatisfied, and the claim to intellectual ex- 
cellence univerſally acknowledged. 

With this view I regulated my behaviour in pub- 
lick, and exerciſed my meditations in ſolitude. My 
life was divided between the care of providing topicks 
for the entertainment of my company, and that of 
collecting company worthy to be entertained; for + 
ſoon found, that wit, like every other power, has its 
boundaries ; that its ſucceſs. depends upon the apti- 
tude of others to receive impreſſions; and that as 
ſome bodies, indiſſoluble by heat, can ſer the furnace 
and crucible at defiance, there are minds upon which 
the rays of fancy may be pointed without effect, and 
which no fire of ſentiment can agitate or exalt. 

It was, however, not long before I fitted myſelf 
with & ſet of companions who knew how to laugh, 
and to whom no other recommendation was neceſ- 
ſary than the power of ſtriking out a jeſt. Among 
thoſe I fixed my reſidence, and for a time enjoyed 
the felicity of diſturbing the neighbours every night 
with the obſtreperous applauſe which my allies forced 
from the audience. The reputation of oyr club every 
day increaſed, and as my flights and remarks were 
circulated by my admirers, every day brought new 
ſolicitations for admiſſion into our ſociety, 


To 
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To ſupport this perpetual fund of merriment, I 
frequented every place of concourſe, cultivated the 
acquaintance of all the faſhionable race, and paſſed 
the day in a continual ſucceſſion of viſits, in which 
collected a treaſure of pleaſantry for the expences of 
the evening. Whatever error of conduct I could diſ- 
cover, whatever peculiarity of manner I could ob- 
ſerve, whatever weakneſs was betrayed by confidence, 
whatever lapſe was ſuffered by neglect, all was drawn 
together for the diverſion of my wild : companions, 
who, when they had been; taught the art of ridicule, 
never failed to ſignalize themſelves by a zealous imi- 
tation, and filled the town on the enſuing day with 
ſcandal and vexation, with merriment and ſhame. 

I can ſcarcely believe, when I recollect my own 
practice, that I could have been ſo far deluded with 
petty praiſe, as to divulge the ſecrets of cruſt, and 
to expoſe the levities of frankneſs; to waylay the 
walks of the cautious,” and ſurpriſe the ſecurity of the 
thoughtleſs. Yet it is certain, that for many years 
I heard nothing but with deſign to tell it, and ſaw 
nothing with any other curioſity than after lors 
failure that might furniſh out a jeſt. 91759 

My heart, indeed, acquits me of deliberate ma- 
lignity, or intereſted inſidiouſneſs. I had no other 
purpoſe than to heighten the pleaſure of laughter by 
communication, nor ever raiſed any pecuniary ad- 
vantage from the calamities of others. I led weak- 
neſs and negligence into difficulties, only that I 
might divert myſelf with their perplexities and diſ- 
treſſes; and violated every law of friendſhip, with 
no other hope than that of gaining the reputation of 
ſmartneſs and waggery. 


I would 
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I would not be underſtood to charge myſelf with 
any crimes of the at: ocious or deſtructive kind. I 
never betrayed an heir to gameſters, or a girl to de- 
bauchees ; never intercepted the kindneſs of a patron, 
or ſported away the reputation of innocence. My 
delight was only in petty miſchief, and momentary 
vexations, and my acuteneſs was employed not upon 
fraud and oppreſſion, which it had been meritorious 
to detect, but upon harmleſs ignorance or abſurdity, 
prejudice or miſtake. 

This enquiry I purſued with fo much diligence and 
ſagacity, that I was able to relate, of every man 
whom I knew, fome blunder or miſcarriage; to be. 


tray the moſt circumſpect of my friends into follies, 


by a judicious flattery of his predominant pafſion ; 
or expoſe him to contempt, by placing him in cir- 
cumſtances which put his prejudices into action, 
brought to view his natural defects, or drew the at- 
tention of the company on his airs of affectation. 
The power had been poſſeſſed in vain if it had ne- 
ver been exerted; and it was not my cuſtom to let 
any arts of jocularity remain unemployed. My im- 
patience of applauſe brought me always early to the 
place of entertainment; and J ſeldom failed to lay a 
ſcheme with the ſmall knot that firſt gathered round 
me, by which ſome of thoſe whom we expected might 
be made ſubſervient to our ſport. Every man has 


fome 'favourite topick of converſation, on which, by 


a feigned ſeriouſneſs of attention, he may be drawn 
to expatiate without end. Every man has ſome ha- 
birual contortion of body, or eſtabliſhed mode of ex- 
preſſion, which never fails to raiſe mirth if it be 
- out to notice. ”y premonitions of theſe 
parti- 
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particularittes I ſecured our pleaſantry. Our com- 
panion entered with his uſual gaiety, and began to 
partake of our noiſy cheerfulneſs, when the conver- 
ſation was imperceptibly diverted to a ſubject which 
preſſed upon his tender part, and extorted the ex- 
pected ſhrug, the cuſtomary exclamation, or the pre- 
dicted remark. A general clamour of joy then burſt 
from all that were admitted to the ſtratagem. Our 
mirth was often increaſed by the triumph of him that 
occaſioned it; for as we do not haſtily form conelu- 
ſions againft ourſelves, ſeldom any one ſuſpected, that 
he had exhilarated us otherwiſe than by his wit. 

You will hear, I believe, with very little ſurprize, 
that by this conduct 1 had in a ſhort time united 
mankind againſt me, and that every tongue was dili- 
gent in prevention or tevenge. I ſoon perceived 
myſelf regarded with malevolence or diſtruſt, but 
wondered what had been diſcovered in me either ter- 
rible or hateful. 1 had invaded no man's property; 
I had rivalled tio man's claims; nor had ever en- 


gaged in any of thoſe attempts which provoke the 
jealouſy of ambition, or the rage of faction. I had 


lived but to laugh, and make others laugh; and bes 
lieved that I was loved by all who careſſed, and fat 
voured by all who applagded me. I never imagined, 


that he who, in the mirth of a nocturnal revel, con- 


curred in ridiculing his friend, would conſider, in a 
cooler hour, that the ſame trick might be played 
againſt himſelf; or that, even where there is no ſenſe 
of danger, the natural pride of human nature riſes 
againſt him, who by general cenſures lays claim to 
general ſuperiority. 

I was 
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Il was convinced, by a total deſertion, of the im- 
propriety of my conduct; every man avoided, and 
cautioned others to avoid me. Wherever I came, I 
found ſilence and dejection, coldneſs and terror. No 
one would venture to ſpeak, leſt he ſhould lay him- 
ſelf open to unfavourable repreſentations ; the com- 
pany, however numerous, dropped off at my entrance 
upon various pretences ; and if I retired to avoid the 
ſhame of being left, I heard confidence and mirth 
revive at my departure. 

I thoſe whom I had thus offended, could have 
contented themſelves with repaying one inſult for 
another, and kept up the war only by a reciprocation 
of ſarcaſms, they might have perhaps vexed, but 
would never much have hurt me; for no man heartily 
hates him at whom he can laugh. But theſe wounds 
which they give me as they fly, are without cure; 
this alarm which they ſpread by their folicitude to 
eſcape me, excludes me from all friendfhip and from 
all pleaſure. I am condemned to. paſs a long inter- 
val of my life in ſolitude, as a man ſuſpected of infec- 


tion is refuſed admiſſion into cities ; and muſt linger 


in obſcurity, till my conduct ſhall convince: the 
world, thn I may be approached without hazard, 


1 am, Ke. 


DICACULUS. 


— n 
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Nutz. 175. TuzsDar, November 19, 175 1. 


Rari quippe boni, numero vix ſunt totidem quot 
Thebarum portæ, vel divitis oftia Nili. Juv. 


Good men are ſcarce, the juſt are thinly ſown ; 
They thrive but ill, nor can they laſt when grown. 
And ſhould we count them, and our ſtore compile ; 
Yet Thebes more gates could ſhew, more mouths the Nile. 
| | CREECH, 


ONE of the axioms of wiſdom which recom- 
mend the ancient ſages to veneration, ſeems 

to have required leſs extent of knowledge, or perſpi- 
cacity of penetration, than the remark of Bzas, that 
% mXtoves 22x01, the majority are wicked. | 
The depravity of mankind is ſo eaſily diſcover- 
able, that nothing but the deſert or the cell can 
exclude ir from notice. The knowledge of crimes 
intrudes uncalled and undeſired. They whom their 
abſtraction from common occurrences hinders from 
ſeeing iniquity, will quickly have their attention 


' awakened by feeling it. Even he who ventures 


not into the world, may learn its corruption in his 
cloſet. For what are treatiſes of morality, but 
perſuaſives to the practice of duties, for which no 
arguments would be neceſſary, but that we are con- 
tinually tempted to violate or negle& them? What 
are all the records of hiſtory, but narratives of ſuc- 
ceſſive villanies, of treaſons and vſurpations, maſſa- 


cres and wars? | 
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But, perhaps, the excellence of aphoriſms conſiſts 


not ſo much in the expreſſion of ſome rare or ab- 
ſtruſe ſentiment, as in the comprehenſion of ſome ob- 
vious and uſeful truth in a few words. We fre- 
quently fall into error and folly, not becauſe the true 
principles of action are not known, but becauſe, for 
a time, they are not remembered; and he may there- 
fore be juſtly numbered among the benefactors of 
mankind, who contracts the great rules of life into 
ſhort ſentences, that may be eaſily impreſſed on the 
memory, and taught by frequent recollection to re- 
cur habitually to the mind. 

However thoſe who have paſſed through half the 


life of man, may now wonder that any ſhould re- L 


quire to be cautioned againſt corruption, they will 
find, that they have themſelves purchaſed their con- 
viction by many diſappointments and vexations, 
which an earlier knowledge would have ſpared them; 
and may ſee, on every fide, ſome entangling them- 
ſelves in perplexities, and ſome ſinking into ruin, by 
ignorance or neglect of the maxim of Bias. 

Every day ſends out, in queſt of pleaſure and diſ- 
tinctiop, ſome heir fondled in ignorance, and flat- 
tered into pride. He comes forth with all the con- 
fidence of a ſpirit unacquainted with ſuperiors, and 
all the benevolence of a mind not yet irritated by 
oppoſition, alarmed by. fraud, or embittered by 
cruelty. He loves all, becauſe he imagines himſelf 
the univerſal favourite, Every exchange of ſaluta- 
tion produces new acquaintance, and every acquaint- 
_ ance kindles into friendſhip. 

Every ſeaſon brings a new flight of beauties into 
the world, who have hitherto heard only of their 


own 
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own charms, and imagine that the heart feels no 
paſſion but that of love. They are ſoon ſurrounded 
by admirers whom they credit, becauſe they tell 
them only what is heard with delight. Whoever 
gazes upon them is a lover; and whoever forces a 
ſigh, is pining in deſpair, 

He ſurely is a uſeful monitor, who inculcates to 
theſe thoughtleſs ſtrangers, that the majority are 
wicked; who informs them, that the train which 
wealth and beauty draw after them, 1s lured only by 
the ſcent of prey; and that, perhaps, among all thoſe 
who crowd about them with profeſſions and flatteries, 
there is not one who does not hope for ſome oppor- 
tunity to devour or betray them, to glut himſelf by 
their deſtruction, or to ſhare their ſpoils with a ſtronger 
ſavage. 

Virtue preſented ſingly to the imagination or 
the reaſon, is ſo well recommended by its own 
graces, and ſo ſtrongly ſupported by arguments, 
that a good man wonders how any can be bad; and 
they who are ignorant of the force of paſſion and in- 
tereſt, who never obſerved the arts of ſeduction, the 
contagion of example, the gradual deſcent from one 
crime to another, or the inſenſible depravation of the 


principles by looſe converſation, naturally expect to 


find integrity in every boſom, and veracity on op 
tongue. 

It is indeed impoſſible not to hear from choſs who 
have lived longer, of wrongs and falſehoods, of 
violence and circumvention ; but ſuch narratives 
are commonly regarded by the young, the heady, 
and the confident, as nothing more than the mur- 


murs of 5 or the dreams of dotage; and 
3 notwith= 
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notwithſtanding all the documents of hoary wiſdom, 
we commonly plunge into the world fearleſs and cre- 
dulous, without any forelight of danger, or appre- 
henſion of deceit. 

I have remarked, in a former paper, that credulity 
is the common failing of unexperienced virtue ; and 
that he who is ſpontaneouſly ſuſpicious, may be juſtly 
charged with radical corruption; for if he has not 
known the prevalence of diſhoneſty by information, 
nor had time to obſerve it with his own eyes, 


| whence can he take his meaſures of judgment but 


from himſelf? 
They who beſt deſerve to eſcape the ſnares of arti- 
fice, are moſt likely to be entangled. He that en- 


deavours to live for the good of others, muſt always 


be expoſed to the arts of them who live only for 
themſelves, unleſs he is taught by timely precepts 
the caution required in common tranſactions, and 
ſhewn at a diſtance the pitfals of treachery. 

To youth, therefore, it ſhould be carefully incul- 
cated, that to enter the road of life without caution 
or reſerve, in expectation of general fidelity and 
Juſtice, 1s to Jaunch on the wide ocean without the 
inſtruments of ſteerage, and to hope, that every wind 
will be proſperous, and that every coaſt will afford a 
harbour. 

To enumerate the various motives to deceit and 
injury, would be to count all the deſires that pre- 
vail among the ſons of men; ſince there is no 
ambition however petty, no wiſh however -abſurd, 
that by indulgence will not be enabled to over- 
power the influence of virtue. Many there are, 
who _ and almoſt * regulate all their 
conduct 
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conduct by their love of money; who have no reaſon 
for action or forbearance, for compliance or refuſal, 
than that they hope to gain more by one than by the 
other. Theſe are indeed the meaneſt and crueleſt of 
human beings, a race with whom, as with ſome peſ- 
tiferous animals, the whole creation ſeems to be at 
war; but who, however deteſted or ſcorned, long 
continue to add heap to heap, and when they have 
reduced one to beggary, are ſtill permitted to faſten 
on another, 20 

Others, yet leſs rationally wicked, paſs their lives 
in miſchief, becauſe they cannot bear the ſight of 
ſucceſs, and mark out every man for hatred, 1 
fame or fortune they believe increaſing. | 

Many, who have not advanced to theſe degrees of 
guilt, are yet wholly unqualified for friendſhip, and 
unable to maintain any conſtant or regular courſe of 
kindneſs. . Happineſs may be deſtroyed not only by 
union with the man who is apparently the ſlave of 
intereſt, but with him whom a wild opinion of the 
dignity of perſeverance, in whatever caule,. diſpoſes 
to purſue every injury with unwearied and perpetual 
reſentment ; with him whoſe vanity inclines him to 
conſider every man as a rival in every pretenſion; 
with him whoſe airy negligence puts his friend's 


affairs or ſecrets in continual hazard, and who thinks 


his forgetfulneſs of others excuſed by his inattention 
to himſelf; and with him whoſe inconſtancy ranges 
without any ſettled rule of choice through varieties of 
triendſhip, and who adopts and diſmiſſes favourites 
by the ſudden impulſe of caprice. 

Thus numerous are the dangers to which the con- 
verſe of mankind expoſes us, and which can be 
Vor, VI. P avoided 
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avoided only by prudent diſtruſt, He therefore, that 
remembering this falutary maxim learns early to 
withhold his fondneſs from fair appearances, will 
have reaſon to pay ſome honours to Bias of Priene, 
who enabled him to become wiſe without the coſt of 
eG, 
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on me you turn the noſe, _— 


HERE are many vexatious accidents and 

_ uneaſy ſituations which raiſe little compaſſion 

for the ſufferer, and which no man but thofe whom 
they immediately diſtreſs, can regard with ſeriouſneſs, 
Petty miſchiefs, that have no influence on futurity, 
nor extend their effects to the reſt of life, are always 
ſeen with a kind of malicious pleaſure, A miſtake 
or embarraſſment, which for the preſent moment fills 
the face with bluſhes, and the mind with confuſion, 
will have no other effe& upon thoſe who obſerve it 
than that of convulſing them with irreſiſtible laugh- 
ter. Some circumſtances of miſery are ſo powerfully 
ridiculous, that neither kindneſs nor duty can with- 
ſtand them ; they bear down love, intereſt, and re- 
verence, and force the friend, the dependent, or 
the child, to give way to inſtantaneous motions of 
merriment. g 
Among the principal of comick extimities, may 
be reckoned the pain which an author, not yet 
hardened 
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hardened into inſenſibility, feels at the onſet of a fu- 
rious critick, whoſe age, rank, or fortune, gives him 
confidence to ſpeak without reſerve ; who heaps one 
objection upon another, and obtrudes his remarks, 
and enforces his corrections without tenderneſs of 
awe. 

The author, full of the importance of his work, 
and anxious for the juſtification of every ſyllable, ſtarts 
and kindles at the ſlighteſt attack ; the critick, eager 
to eſtabliſh his ſuperiority, triumphing in every diſ- 
covery of failure, and zealous to impreſs the cogency 
of his arguments, purſues him from line to line with- 
out ceflation or remorſe, The critick, who hazards 
little, proceeds with vehemence, impetuoſity, and 
fearleflneſs ; the author, whoſe quiet and fame, and 
life and immortality, are involved in the controverſy, 


tries every art of ſubterfuge and defence ; maintains 


modeſtly what he reſolves never to yield, and yields 
unwillingly what cannot be maintained. The critick's 


purpoſe is to conquer, the author only hopes to 


_ eſcape; the critick therefore knits his brow, and raiſes 


his voice, and rejoices whenever he perceives any 
tokens of pain excited by the preſſure of his aſſer- 
tions, or the point of his ſarcaſms. The author, 
whoſe endeavour is at once to mollify and elude his 
perſecutor, compoſes his features and ſoftens his ac- 
cent, breaks the force of aſſault by retreat, and rather 
ſteps aſide than flies or advances, 

As it very ſeldom happens that the rage of extem- 
porary criticiſm inflicts fatal or laſting wounds, I 
know not that the laws of benevolence entitle this 
diſtreſs to much ſympathy. The diverſion of bait- 


ing an author has the ſanction of all ages and nations, 
P 2 and 
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and is more lawful than the ſport of teizing other 
animals, becauſe, for the moſt part, he comes vo- 
luntarily to the ſtake, furniſhed, as he imagines, by 
the patron powers of literature, with reſiſtleſs 
weapons, and impenetrable armour, with the mail 
of the boar of _— and the paws of the won of 
Nemea. 

But the works of genius are ſometimes * 
by other motives than vanity; and he whom neceſ- 
ſity or duty enforces to write, is not always ſo well 
ſatisfied with himſelf, as not to be diſcouraged by 
cenſorious impudence. It may therefore be neceſſary 
to conſider how they whom publication lays open to 
the inſults of ſuch as their obſcurity ſecures againſt 


repriſals, may extricate themſelves from unexpected : 


encounters. 

Vida, a man of conſiderable {kill in the politicks 
of literature, directs his pupil wholly to abandon his 
defence, and even when he can irrefragably refute 
all objections, to ſuffer tamely the exultations of his 
antagoniſt. 

This rule may perhaps be juſt, when advice is 
aſked, and ſeverity ſolicited, becauſe no man tells 
his opinion ſo freely as when he imagines it received 
with implicit veneration; and criticks ought never 
to be conſulted, but while errors may yet be rectified 
or inſipidity ſuppreſſed. But when the book has 
once been diſmiſſed into the world, and can be no 
more retouched, I know not whether a very different 
conduct ſhould not be preſcribed, and whether firm- 
neſs and ſpirit may not ſometimes be of uſe to over- 
power arrogance and repel brutality. Softneſs, dif- 
fidence, and moderation, will often be miſtaken for 

. | imbecility 
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imbecility and dejection; they lure cowardice to the 
attack by the hopes of eaſy victory, and it will ſoon 
be found that he whom every man thinks wed can 
conquer, ſhall never be at peace. | 

The animadverſions of criticks are 3 ſuch. 
as may eaſily provoke the ſedateſt writer to ſome 
quickneſs of reſentment and aſperity of reply. A man 
who by long conſideration has familiarifed a ſubject 
to his own mind, carefully ſurveyed the ſeries of his 
thoughts, and planned all the parts of his compoſi- 
tion into a regular dependance on each other, will 
often ſtart at the ſiniſtrous interpretations, or abſurd 
remarks of haſte and ignorance, and wonder by what 
infatuation they have been led away from the obvious 
ſenſe, and upon what peculiar principles of Judgment 
they decide againſt him. 

The eye of the intellect, hke that of the body, is 
not equally perfect in all, nor equally adapted in any 
to all objects; the end of criticiſm is to ſupply its 
defects; rules are the inſtruments of mental viſion; 
which may indeed aſſiſt our faculties when properly 
uſed, but produce confuſion and obſcurity by unſkil- 
ful application. 

Some ſeem always to read with the microſcope of 
eriticiſm, and employ their whole attention upon 
minute elegance, or faults ſcareely viſible to com- 
mon obſervation. The diſſanance of a ſyllable, the 
recurrence of the ſame ſound, the repetition of a 
particle, the ſmalleſt deviation from propriety, the 
lighteſt defect in conſtruction or arrangement, ſwell 
before their eyes into enormities. As they diſcern 
with great exactneſs, they comprehend but a narrow 
compaſs, and know nothing of the juſtneſs of the 

EI deſign, 
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defign, the general ſpirit of the performance, the ar- 
| tifice of connection, or the harmony of the parts; 
they never conceive how ſmall a proportion that 
which they are buſy in contemplating bears to the 
whole, or how the petty inaccuracies with which 


they are offended, are abſorbed and loſt in general 


excellence. | 
Others are furniſhed by criticiſm with a teleſcope. 
They ſee with great clearneſs whatever is too remote 
to be diſcovered by the reſt of mankind, but are 
totally blind to all that lies immediately before them, 
They diſcover in every paſſage ſome ſecret meaning, 
ſome remote alluſion, ſome artful allegory, or ſome 
occult imitation which no other reader ever ſuſ- 


pected ; but they have no perception of the cogency ' 


of arguments, the force of pathetick ſentiments, . the 
various colours of dition, or the flowery embelliſh- 
ments of fancy ; of all that engages the attention of 
others, they are totally inſenſible, while they pry into 
worlds of conjecture, and amuſe themſelves with 
Phantoms in the clouds. 

In criticiſm, as in every other art, we fail ſome- 
times þy our weakneſs, but more frequently by our 
fault. We are ſometimes bewildered by ignorance, 
and ſometimes by prejudice, but we ſeldom deviate 


far from the right, but when we deliver ourſelves up 


to the ditection of vanity. 
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Turpe eft difficiles habere nugas. Maar. 


Thoſe things which now ſeem frivolous and light, 
Will be of ſerious conſequence to you, 


When __ have made you once ridiculous. ' Ros cou Mon. 


"= the RAMBLER. 


8 IR. | 
HEN I was, at the uſual time, about ta 
| enter upon the profeſſion to which my friends 
had deſtined me, being ſummoned, by the death of 
my father, into the country, I found myſelf maſter 
of an unexpected ſum of money, and of an eſtate, 
which though not large, was, in my opinion, ſuf- 
ficient to fupport me in a condition far preferable ta 
the fatigue, dependance, and uncertainty of any gain- 
ful occupation. I therefore reſolved to devote the reſt 
of my life wholly to curioſity, and without any con- 
finement of my excurſions, or termination of my 
views, to wander over the boundleſs ES of gene- 
ral knowledge. 

This ſcheme of life ſeemed pregnant with inex- 
hauſtible variety, and therefore I could not forbear 
to congratulate myſelf upon the wiſdom of my choice. 
I furniſhed a large room with all conveniencies for 
ſtudy ; collected books of every kind ; quitted every 
ſcience at the firſt perception of diſguſt ; returned 

to it again as ſoon as my former ardour happened to 
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revive; and having no rival to depreſs me by com- 
pariſon, nor any critick to alarm me with objec. 
tions, I ſpent day after day in profound tranquillity, 
with only ſo much complacence in my own improve- 
ments, as ſerved to excite and animate my appli- 
cation. | 

Thus I lived for ſome years with complete ac- 
quieſcence in my own plan of conduct, riſing early 
to read, and dividing the latter part of the day be- 


tween economy, exerciſe, . and reflection. But in 


time, I began to find my mind contracted and 
ſtiffened by ſolitude. My eaſe and elegance were 
ſenſibly impaired; I was no longer able to accom- 
modate myſelf with readineſs to the accidental cur- 


rent of converſation ; my notions grew particular and 


paradoxical, and my phraſeology formal and un- 
faſhionable; I ſpoke, on common occaſions, the 
language of books. My quickneſs of apprehenſion, 
and celerity of reply, had entirely deſerted me: 
when I delivered my opinion, or-detailed my know- 
ledge, I was bewildered by an unſeaſonable interro- 
gatory, diſconcerted by any flight oppoſition, and 
overwhelmed and loſt in dejection, when the fmalleſt 
advantage was gained againſt me in diſpute. - I be- 
came deciſive and dogmatical, impatient of contra- 
diction, perpetually jealous of my character, in- 
ſolent to ſuch as acknowledged my ſuperiority, and 
ſullen and malignant to all who refuled to receive my 
dictates. 

This I ſoon diſcovered to be one of thoſe intel- 
lectual diſeaſes which a wiſe man ſhould make haſte 
to cure. I therefore reſolved for a time to ſhut my 

books, 
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books, and learn again the art of converſation; to 
defecate and clear my mind by briſker motions, and 
ſtronger impulſes ; and to unite myſelf once more to 
the living generation. 

For this purpoſe I haſted to Tandem and en- 
treated one of my academical acquaintances, to in- 
troduce me into ſome of the little ſocieties of litera- 
ture, which are formed in taverns and coffee-houſes. 
He was pleaſed with an opportunity of ſhewing me 
to his friends, and ſoon obtained me admiſſion 
among a ſelect company of curious men, who met 
once a week to exhilarate their ſtudies, and compare 
their acquiſitions. _ 

The eldeſt and moſt venerable of this facie 
was Hirſutus, who, after the firſt civilities of my 
reception, found means to introduce the mention 


of his favourite ſtudies, by a ſevere cenſure of 


thoſe who want the due regard for their native 
country. He informed me, that he had, early 
withdrawn his attention from foreign trifles, and 
that ſince he begun to addict his mind to ſerious 
and manly ſtudies, he had very carefully amaſſed 
all the Engliſh books that were printed in the black 
character. This fearch he had purſued ſo dili- 
gently, that he was able to ſhew the deficiencies of 
the beſt catalogues. He had long ſince completed 
his Caxton; had three ſheets of Treverss unknown 
to the antiquaries, and wanted to a perfect Fynſon 
but two volumes, of which ane was promiſed him 
as a legacy by its preſent poſſeſſor, and the other 
he was reſolved to buy, at whatever price, when 
Quiſguilius's library ſhould be fold. ZHir/utus had 
| no 
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no other reaſon for the valuing or lighting a book, 
than that it was printed in the Roman or the Gothick 
letter, nor any ideas but ſuch as his favourite volumes 
had ſupplied ; when he was ſerious, he expatiated on 
the narratives of Johan de Treviſa, and when he was 
merry, regaled us with a quotation from the Ships of 
Foles. 

While I was An to this hoary ſtudent, Fer- 
ratus entered in a hurry, and informed us with the 
abruptneſs of extaſy, that his ſet of halfpence was 
now complete; he had juſt received in a handful of 
change, the piece that he had ſo long been ſeeking, 
and could now defy mankind to outgo his collection 
of Engliſh copper. 


 Chartophylax then obſerved how fatally human ſa- 


gacity was ſometimes baffled, and how often the moſt 
valuable diſcoveries are made by chance. He had 
employed himſelf and his emiſſaries ſeven years at 
great expence, to perfect his ſeries of Gazettes, but 
had long wanted a ſingle paper, which, when he 
deſpaired of obtaining it, was ſent him wrapped round 
a parcel of tobacco. 

Cantilenus turned all his thoughts upon old ballads, 
for he conſidered them as the genuine records of the 
national taſte, He offered to ſhew me a copy of 
The Children in the Wood, which he firmly believed 


to be of the firſt edition, and by the help of which, 
the text might be freed from ſeveral corruptions, if 


this age of barbarity had any claim to ſuch fayours 

from him, 
Many were admitted into this ſociety as inferior 
members, becauſe they had collected old prints and 
neglected 
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neglected pamphlets, or poſſeſſed ſome fragment of 


antiquity, as the ſeal of an ancient corporation, the 


charter of a religious houſe, the genealogy of a 
family extinct, or a letter written in the reign of 
Elizabeth. | 

Every one of theſe virtuoſos Jooked on all his 
aſſociates as wretches of depraved taſte and narrow 
notions. Their converſation was, therefore, fretful 
and waſpiſh, their behaviour brutal, their merriment 
bluntly ſarcaſtick, and their ſeriouſneſs gloomy and 
ſuſpicious, They were totally ignorant of all that 
paſſes, or has lately paſſed in the world; unable to 
diſcuſs any queſtion of religious, political, or mili- 
tary knowledge; equally ſtrangers to ſcience and po- 


| liter learning, and without any wiſh to improve their 


minds, or any other pleaſure than that of diſplaying 
rarities, of which they would not ſuffer others to 
make the proper uſe. 

Hirſutus graciouſly informed me, that the num- 
ber of their ſociety was limited, but that I might 
ſometimes attend as an auditor. I was pleaſed to 
find myſelf in no danger of an honour, which I 
could not have willingly accepted, nor gracefully 
refuſed, and left them without any intention of re- 


turning, for I ſoon found, that the ſuppreſſion of 


thoſe habits with which I was vitiated, required aſ- 
ſociation with men very different from this ſolemn 


race, 
Jam, SIR, &c. 
VIVACULUS, 


It 
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It is natural to feel grief or indignation, when any 
thing neceſſary or uſeful is wantonly waſted, or ne- 
gligently deſtroyed; and therefore my correſpondent 
cannot be blamed for looking with uneaſineſs on the 
waſte of life. Leiſure and curioſity might ſoon make 
great advances in uſeful knowledge, were they not 
diverted by minute emulation and laborious trifles, 
It may, however, ſomewhat mollify his anger to re- 
flet, that perhaps none of the aſſembly which he 
deſcribes, was capable of any nobler employment, 
and that he who does his beſt, however little, is al- 
ways to be diſtinguiſhed from him who does nothing, 
Whatever buſies the mind withour corrupting it, 
has at leaſt this uſe, that it reſcues the day from 
idleneſs, and he that 1s never idle will not often be 
Vicious. 


to make contradictions conſiſtent, to combine oppo- 
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Pars ſanitatis velle ſanaria fuit. SENECA, 


To yield to remedies is half the cure, 


P?7 HAGORAS | is reported to have required from 

thoſe whom he inſtructed in philoſophy a proba- 
tionary ſilence of five years. Whether this prohibi- 
tion of ſpeech extended. to all the parts of this time, 
as ſeems generally to be ſuppoſed, or was to be ob- 
ſerved only in the ſchool or in the preſence of their 
maſter, as is more probable, it was ſufficient to diſ- 
cover the pupil's diſpoſition; to try whether he was 
willing to pay the price of learning, or whether he 
was one of thoſe whoſe ardour was rather violent than 
laſting, and who expected to grow wiſe on other 
terms than thoſe of patience and obedience, 

Many of the bleſſings univerſally defired, are very 
frequently wanted, becauſe moſt men, when they 
ſhould labour, content themſelves to complain, and 
rather linger in a ſtate in which they cannot be at reſt, 
than improve their condition by vigour and reſolu- 
tion, 

Providence has fixed the limits of human enjoy- 
ment by immoveable boundaries, and has ſet different 
gratifications at ſuch a diſtance from each other, that 
no art or power can bring them together. This great 
law it is the buſineſs of every rational being to un- 
derſtand, that life may not paſs away in an attempt 


ſite 
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ſite qualities, and to unite things which the nature of 
their being muſt always keep aſunder. 

Of two objects tempting at a diſtance on contrary 
ſides, it is impoſſible to approach one but by receding 
from the other; by long deliberation and dilatory 
projects, they may be both loſt, but can never be 
both gained. It is, therefore, neceſſary to compare 
them, and when we have determined the preference, 
to withdraw our eyes and our thoughts at once from 
that which reaſon directs us to reject. This is more 
neceſſary, if that which we are forſaking has the 
power of delighting the ſenſes, or firing the fancy. 
He that once turns aſide to the allurements of un- 


lawful pleaſure, can have no ſecurity chat he ſhall 


ever regain the paths of virtue, 
The philoſophick goddeſs of Boelbius, having re- 
lated the ſtory of Orpbeus, who, when he had reco- 


vered his wife from the dominions of death, loſt her 


again by looking back upon her in the confines of 
light, concludes with a very elegant and forcible ap- 
plication. I boever you are that endeavour to elevate 
your minds to the illuminations of Heaven, conſider your- 
ſelves as repreſented in this fable; for be that is once ſo 
far overcome as to turn back his eyes towards the infer - 
nal caverns, loſes at the firſt ſight all that influence 
which attracted him on high. 


Vos hæc fabula reſpicit, 
Quicunque in ſuperum diem 
Mentem ducere quzritis. 
Nam qui Tartareum in ſpecus 
Victus lumina flexerit, 
Quidquid præcipuum trahit, 
Perdit, dum videt inferos. 


It 
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It may be obſerved in general, that the future is 
purchaſed by the preſent. It is not poſſible to ſecure 
diſtant or permanent happineſs but by the forbearance 
of ſome immediate gratification. This is ſo evi- 
dently true with regard to the whole of our exiſtence; 
that all the precepts of theology have no other ten- 
dency than to enforce a life of faith; a life regulated 
not by our ſenſes but our belief; a life in which 
pleaſures are to be refuſed for fear of inviſible pu- 
niſhments, and calamities ſometimes to be ſought, 
and always endured, in hope of rewards that ſhall be 
obtained in another ſtate. 

Even if we take into our view only that particle of 
our duration which 1s terminated by the grave, it will 
be found that we cannot enjoy one part of life be- 
yond the common limitations of pleaſure, but by an- 
ticipating ſome of the ſatisfaction which ſhould exhi- 
larate the following years. The heat of youth may 
ſpread happineſs into wild luxuriance, but the radical 
vigour requiſite to make 1t perennial is exhauſted, 
and all that can be hoped afterwards is languor and 
ſterility. | 

The reigning error of mankind is, that we are not 
content with the conditions on which the goods of 
life are granted. No man is inſenſible of the value 
of knowledge, the advantages of health, or the con- 
venience of plenty, but every day ſhews us thoſe on 
whom the conviction is without effect. 

Knowledge is praiſed and deſired by multitudes 
whom her charms could never rouſe from the couch 
of ſloth; whom the fainteſt invitation of pleaſure 
draws away from their ſtudies ; to whom any other 
method of wearing out the day is more eligible than 

3 the 
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the uſe of books, and who are more eaſily engaged 
by any converſation, than ſuch as may rectify their 
notions or enlarge their comprehenſion. nd 

Every man that has felt pain, knows how little al 
other comforts can gladden him to whom health is 
denied. Yet who is there does not ſometimes hazard 
it for the enjoyment of an hour? All aſſemblies of 
jollity, all places of publick entertainment, exhibit 
examples of ſtrength waſting in riot, and beauty 
withering in irregularity; nor is it eaſy to enter a 
houſe in which part of the family is not groaning in 
repentance of paſt intemperance, and part admitting 
diſeaſe by negligence, or ſoliciting it by luxury. 
There is no pleaſure which men of every age and 
ſect have more generally agreed to mention with con- 
tempt, than the gratifications of the palate; an enter- 
tainment ſo far removed from intellectual happineſs, 
that ſcarcely the moſt ſhameleſs of the ſenſual herd 
have dared to defend it: yet even to this, the loweſt 
of our delights, to this, though neither quick nor 
laſting, is health with all its activity and ſprightlineſs 
daily ſacrificed; and for this are half the miſeries en- 
dured which urge impatience to call on death. 

The whole world is put in motion by the wiſh for 
riches, and the dread of poverty. Who, then, would 
not imagine that ſuch conduct as will inevitably de- 
ſtroy what all are thus labouring to acquire, muſt 
generally be avoided? That he who ſpends more 
than he receives, muſt in time become indigent, can- 
not be doubted ; but how evident ſoever this conſe- 
quence may appear, the ſpendthrift moves in the whirl 
of pleaſure with too much rapidity to keep it before 
his eyes, and, in the intoxication of gaiety, grows 

; every 
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every day poorer without any ſuch ſenſe of approach- 
ing ruin as is ſufficient to wake him into caution. 
Many complaints are made of the miſery of life; 
and indeed it muſt be confeſſed that we are ſubject to 
calamities by which the good and bad, the diligent 
and ſlothful, the vigilant and heedleſs, are equally 
afflicted, But ſurely, though ſome indulgence may 
be allowed to groans extorted by inevitable miſery, 
no man has a right to repine at evils which, againſt 
warning, againſt experience, he deliberately and lei- 
ſurely brings upon his own head; or to conſider him- 
ſelf as debarred from happineſs by ſuch obſtacles as 
reſolution: may break, or dexterity may put aſide. , 
Great numbers who quarrel with, their condition, 
have wanted not the power but the will to obtain a 
better ſtate. They have never contemplated the dif- 
ference between good and evil ſufficiently to quicken 
averſion, or invigorate deſire ; they have indulged a 
drowſy thoughtleſſneſs or giddy levity ; have com- 
mitted the balance of choice to the management of 
caprice; and when they have long accuſtomed them- 
ſelves to receive all that chance offered them, with- 
out examination, lament at laſt that they find them- 


ſelves deceived; 
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"News. 179. Tokspar, December 3. 175 . 


pay als eee unde Joy, 


 Democritus would feed his ſpleen, and ſhake 
His ſides and — till _ felt * Dxverx. 
ils 95 TY Y 


VERY man, bien 7 . _ two 8 
one which he partakes with all mankind, and 
by Which he is diftinguiſhed from brute animals; 
another which difcriminates him from the reſt of his 
own ſpecies, and impreſſes on him a manner and 


temper peculiar to himſelf; this particular character, 


if it be not repugnant to the laws of general hu- 


manity, it is en his buſineſs to n. and pre- 


ferve. 

Every hour ' furniſhes aue confirmation of Tully $ 
precept. It ſeldom happens, that an afſembly of 
pleafure is ſo happily ſelected, but that ſome one finds 
admiſſion, with whom the reſt are deſervedly offend- 
ed; and it will appear, on a cloſe inſpection, that 
ſcarce” any man becomes eminently diſagreeable, but 
by a departure from his real character, and an attempt 
at ſomething for which nature or education have left 
him unqualified. 

Ignorance or dulneſs have indeed no power of 
affording delight, but they never give diſguſt except 
when they aſſume the dignity of knowledge, or ape 
the ſprightlineſs of wit. Awkwardneſs and inelegance 
have none of thoſe attractions by which eaſe and po- 
liteneſs take poſſeſſion of the — but ridicule and 
cenſure 
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cenſure ſeldom riſe againſt them, unleſs they appear 
aſſociated with that confidence which belongs only 
to long acquaintance with the modes of life, and to 
conſciouſneſs of unfailing propriety of behaviour. 
Deformity itſelf is regarded with tenderneſs rather 
than averſion, when it does not attempt to deceive 
the ſight by dreſs and decoration,” and to ſeize upon 
fictitious claĩtris the prerogatives of beauty. 

He that ſtands to contemplate the crowds that fill 
the ſtreets of a populous city, will ſee many paſſen= 
gers whoſe air and motion it will be difficult to be- 
hold without contempt and laughter; but if he exa- 
mines what are the appearances that thus powerfully 
excite his riſibility, he will find among them neither 
poverty nor diſeaſe, nor any involuntary or painful 
defect. The diſpoſition to derifion and inſult is 
awakened by the ſoftneſs of foppery, the ſwell of 
inſolence, the livelineſs of levity, or the ſolemnity 
of grandeur; by the ſprightly trip, the ſtately ſtalk, 
the formal ſtrut, and the lofty mien; by geſtures 
intended to catch the. eye, and by looks — 
formed as evidences of importance, | 

It has, I think, been ſometimes urged in bed of 
affectation, that it is only a miſtake of the means to 
a good end, and that the intention with which it is 
practiſed is always to pleaſe. If all attempts to in- 
novate the conſtitutional or habitual character have 
really proceeded from publick ſpirit and love of 
others, the world has hitherto been ſufficiently un- 
grateful, ſince no return but ſcorn has yet been made 
to the moſt difficult of all enterprizes, a conteſt with 
nature; nor has any pity been ſhown to the fatigues 
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ol labour which never ſucceeded, and ihe unenfnef 
a diſguiſe by which nothing was concealed.” 0 +/+ 

It ſeems therefore to be determined by the gene- 
ral ſuffrage of mankind, that he who decks (himſelf 


in adſcititious qualities rather purpoſes to command 
applauſe than impart pleaſure; and he is therefore 


treated as a man who by an unreaſonable ambition 
uſurps the place in ſociety to which he has no right. 
Praiſe is ſeldom paid with willingneſs even to incon- 
teſtible merit, and it can be no wonder that he who 
calls for it without 1 is n. wich e 
indignation. , 

Affectation naturally mi thoſe e 
cies which are placed at the greateſt diſtance from 


poſſibility of attainment. We are conſcious of our 


own defects, and eagerly endeavour to ſupply them 
by artificial excellence; nor would ſuch efforts be 
wholly without excuſe, were they not - often excited 
by ornamental 'trifles, which he, that-thus anxiouſly 
ſtruggles for the reputation of poſſeſſing them, would 
not have been known to want, had not his nr 
quickened obſervation. 

Seleſimus paſſed the firſt part of his life ee 
mical privacy and rural retirement, without any other 
converſation than that of ſcholars, grave, ſtudious, 
and abſtracted as himſelf. He cultivated the mathe- 
matical ſciences with indefatigable diligence, diſco- 
vered many uſeful theorems, diſcuſſed with great 
accuracy the reſiſtance of fluids, and though his 


priority was not generally acknowledged, was the 


r e of the 
catenarian curve. 5 


Learning, 
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Learning, when it riſes to eminence, will be ob- 
ſerved in time, whatever miſts may happen to ſur- 
round it. Gelaſimus, in his forty-ninth year, was 
diſtinguiſhed by thoſe who have the rewards of know- 
ledge in their hands, and called out to diſplay his 
acquiſitions for the honour of his country, and add 
dignity by his preſence to philoſophical afſemblies, 
As he did not ſuſpect his unfitneſs for common af- 
fairs, he felt no reluctance to obey the invitation, 
and what he did not feel he had yet too much ho- 
neſty to feign. He entered into the world as a larger 
and more populous college, where his performances 
would be more publick, and his renown farther ex- 
tended ; and imagined that he ſhould find his repu- 
tation univerſally prevalent, - and the inneres, of 
learning every where the ſame,,, _ 

His merit introduced him to ſplendid len and 
elegant "acquaintance; but he did not find himſelf 
always qualified to join in the converſation. He 
was diſtreſſed by civilities, which he knew not how 
to repay, and entangled in many ceremonial. per- 
plexities, from which his books and diagrams could 


not extricate him. He was ſometimes unluckily en- 


gaged in diſputes with ladies, with whom algebraic 
axioms had no great weight, and ſaw many whoſe 
favour and eſteem he could not but deſire, to whom 
he was very little recommended by his theories of 
the tides, or his SPProxtimateons: to the quadrature 


of the circle. 


Gelaſimus did not want penetration to diſcover, that 


no charm was more generally irreſiſtible than that of 


eaſy facetiouſneſs and flowing hilarity. He ſaw that 


diverſion was more frequently welcome than improve- 


Q3 ment, 
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ment, that authority and ſeriouſneſs were rather feared 
than loved, and that the grave ſcholar was a kind of 
imperious ally, . haſtily diſmiſſed. when his aſſiſtance 
was no longer neceſſary. He came to a ſudden. re- 
ſolution of throwing off thoſe cumbrous ornaments 
of learning which hindered his reception, and com- 
menced a man of wit and jocularity. Utterly un- 
acquainted with every topick of merriment, igno- 
rant of the modes and follies, the vices and virtues 
of mankind, and unfurniſhed with any ideas but 
ſuch as Pappus and - Archimedes had given him, he 
began to ſilence all enquiries with a jeſt inſtead of 
a ſolution, extended his face with a grin, which he 
miſtook for a ſmile, and in the place of a ſcientifick 
diſcourſe, retailed in a new language, formed be- 
tween: the college and the tavern, the intelligence of 
the news- paper. | 

Laughter, he knew, was a token of alacrity ; and, 
therefore, whatever he ſaid or heard, he was careful 
not to fail in that great duty of a wit. If he aſked 
or told the hour of the day, if he complained of 
heat or cold, ſtirred the fire, or filled a glaſs, re- 
moved his chair, or ſnuffed a candle, he always 
found"fome occaſion to laugh. The jeſt was indeed 
a ſecret to all but himſelf; but habitual confidence 
in his own diſcernment, hindered him from ſuſpect- 
ing any weakneſs or miſtake. He wondered that 
his wit was fo little underſtood, but expected that 
his audience would comprehend it by degrees, and 


perſiſted all his life to ſhow by groſs buffoonery, 


how little the ſtrongeſt faculties can perform be- 
yond the limits of their own province, 
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On life, on morals, be thy thoughts employ'd ; 
Leave to the ſchools their atoms and their void. - 


T 1s ſomewhere related by Le Clerc, that a wealthy 
trader of good underſtanding, having the com- 


mon ambition to breed his ſon a ſcholar, carried 


him to an univerſity, reſolving to uſe his own judg- 
ment in the choice of a tutor. He had been taught, 
by whatever intelligence, the neareſt way to the 
heart of an academick, and at his arrival enter- 
tained all who came about him with ſuch profuſion, 
that the profeſſors were lured by the ſmell of his 
table from their books, and flocked round him with 
all the cringes of awkward complaiſance. This 
eagerneſs anſwered the merchant's purpoſe : he glut- 
ted them with delicacies, and ſoftened them with 
careſſes, till he prevailed upon one after another 
to open his boſom, and make a diſcovery of his 
competitions, jealouſies, and reſentments. Hav- 
ing thus learned each man's character, partly from 
himſelf, and partly from his acquaintances, he re- 
ſolved to find ſome other education for his ſon, 
and went away convinced, that a ſcholaſtick life 
has no other tendency than to vitiate the morals, 
and contract the underſtanding: Nor would he af- 
terwards hear with patience the praiſes of the an- 
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cient authors, being perſuaded that ſcholars of all 
ages muſt have been the ſame, and that Xenophon 
and Cicero were profeſſors of ſome former univer- 
ſity, and therefore mean and ſelfiſh, ignorant and 
ſervile, like thoſe whom he had lately viſited and 
forſaken. 

Envy, curioſity, and a ſenſe of the inperſeftion 
of our preſent ſtate, incline us to eſtimate the ad- 
vantages which are in the poſſeſſion of others above 
their real value. Every one muſt have remarked, 
what powers and prerogatives the vulgar imagine 
to be conferred by learning. A man of ſcience is 
expected to excel the unlettered and unenlightened 
even on occaſions. where literature is of no uſe, and 


among weak minds, loſes part of his reverence, by 


diſcovering no ſuperiority in thoſe parts of life, in 
which -all are unavoidably equal; as when a mo- 
narch makes a progreſs to the remoter provinces, 
the ruſticks are ſaid ſometimes to wonder that they 
find him of the ſame ſize with themſelves. 
| Theſe demands of prejudice and folly can never 
be ſatisfied ; and therefore many of the imputations 
which learning ſuffers from diſappointed ignorance, 
are without reproach. But there are ſome failures 
to which men of ſtudy are peculiarly expoſed. Every 
condition has its diſadvantages. The circle of know- 
ledge is too wide for the moſt active and diligent 
intellect, and while ſcience is purſued, other accom- 
pliſhmeats are neglected; as a ſmall garriſon muſt 
leave one part of an extenſive fortreſs naked, when 
an alarm calls them to another. 
The learned, however, might generally ſupport 
their dignity with more ſucceſs, if they ſuffered not 
themſelves 
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and neceſſary uſe. It is only from the various eſſays 
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themfelves to be miſled by the deſires of ſuperfluous 
attainments. Raphael, in return to Adam's enquiries 
into the courſes of the ſtars, and the revolutions of 
heaven, counſels him to withdraw his mind from idle 
ſpeculations, and employ his faculties upon nearer and 
more intereſting objects, the ſurvey of his own life, 
the ſubjection of his paſſions, the knowledge of duties 
which muſt daily be performed, and the detection of 
dangers which muſt daily be incurred. 

This angelick counſel every man of letters ſhould 
always have before him. He that devotes himſelf to 
retired ſtudy, naturally ſinks from omiſſion to forget- 
fulneſs of ſocial duties; he muſt be therefore ſome- 
times awakened, and recalled to the general condition 
of mankind. 

I am far from any intention to limit curioſity, or 
confine the labours of learning to arts of immediare 


of experimental induſtry, and the vague excurſions 
of minds ſent out upon diſcovery, that any advance- 
ment of knowledge can be expected, and though 
many muſt be diſappointed in their labours, yet they 
are not to be charged with having ſpent their time 
in vain; their example contributed to inſpire emu- 
lation, and their miſcarriages taught others the way 
to ſucceſs, 

But the diſtant hope of being one day uſeful or 
eminent, ought not to miſlead us too far from that 
ſtudy, which is equally requiſite to the great and 
mean, to the celebrated and obſcure; the art of 
moderating the deſires, of repreſſing the appetites; 


and of conciliating or — the favour of man- 


kind, | 
No 
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No man can imagine the courſe of his own life, or 
the conduct of the world around him, unworthy his 
attention; yet among the ſons of learning many ſeem 
to have thought of every thing rather than of them- 
ſelves, and to have obſerved every thing but what 
paſſes before their eyes : Many who toil through the 
intricacy of complicated ſyſtems, are inſuperably em- 
barraſſed with the leaſt perplexity in common af. 
fairs; many who compare the actions, and aſcertain 
the characters of ancient heroes, let their own days 
glide away without examination, and ſuffer vicious 
habits to encroach upon their minds without reſiſt. 
ance or detection. 

The moſt frequent ck of the ſcholaſtick 
race is the want of fortitude, not martial but phi- 
loſophick. Men bred in ſhades and filence, taught 
to immure themſelves at ſunſet, and accuſtomed to 
no other weapon than ſyllogiſm, may be allowed to 
feel terror at perſonal danger, and to be diſconcerted 
by tumult and alarm. But why ſhould he whole life 
is ſpent in contemplation, and whoſe buſineſs is only 
to diſcover truth, be unable to rectify the fallacies of 
imagination, or contend ſucceſsfully againſt prejudice 
and paſſion? To what end has. he read and medi- 
tated, if he gives up his underſtanding to falſe appear- 
ances, and ſuffers himſelf to be enſlaved by fear of 
evils to which only folly or vanity can expoſe him, or 
elated by advantages to which, as they are equally 
conferred upon the good and bad, no real dignity is 
annexed, 

Such, however, 1s the ſtate of the world, that the 
molt obſequious of the ſlaves of pride, the moſt rap- 


turous of the gazers upon wealth, the moſt officious 
| of 
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of the whiſpers of greatneſs, are collected from ſemi- 
naries appropriated to the ſtudy of wiſdom, and of 
virtue, where it was intended that appetite ſhould 
learn to be content with little, and that hope ſhould 
aſpire only to honours which no human power can 
give or take away. 

The ſtudent, when he comes forth into the world, 
inſtead of congratulating himſelf upon his exemption 
from the errors of thoſe whoſe opinions have been 
formed by accident or cuſtom, and who live without 
any certain principles of conduct, is commonly in 


haſte to mingle with the multitude, and ſhew his 


ſprightlineſs and ductility by an expeditious com- 
pliance with faſhions or vices. The firſt ſmile of a 
man, whoſe fortune gives him power to reward his 
dependants, commonly enchants him beyond reſiſt- 
ance ; the glare of equipage, the ſweets of luxury, 
the liberality of general promiſes, the ſoftneſs of ha- 
bitual affability, fill his imagination; and he ſoon 
ceaſes to have any other wiſh than to be well received, 
or any meaſure of right and wrong but the opinion of 
his patron, 

A man flattered and obeyed, learns to exact groſſer 


adulation, and enjoin lower ſubmiſſion. Neither 


our virtues nor vices are all our own. If there 
were no cowardice, there would be little inſolence; 
pride cannot riſe to any great degree, but by the 
concurrence of blandiſhment or the ſufferance of 
tameneſs. The wretch who would ſhrink and crouch 
before one that ſhould dart his eyes upon him with 
the ſpirit of natural equality, becomes capricious 
and tyrannical when he ſees himſelf approached with 

3 a down- 
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a downcaſt look, and hears the ſoft addreſs of awe 
and ſervility. To thoſe who are willing to - purchaſe 
favour by cringes and compliance, is to be imputed 
the haughtineſs that leaves nothing to be hoped by 
firmneſs and integrity. - 

If, inſtead of wandering after the meteors of phi- 
loſophy, which fill the world with ſplendour for a 
while, and then ſink and are forgotten, the candi- 
dates of learning fixed their eyes upon the permanent 
luſtre of moral and religious truth, they would find a 
more certain direction to happineſs. A little plauſi- 
bility of diſcourſe, and acquaintance with unneceſſary 
ſpeculations, is dearly purchaſed, when it excludes 
thoſe inſtructions which fortify the heart with reſolu. 

tion, and exalt the ſpirit to independence, ; 
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«8 1 R. 5 4. 
S 1 have paſſed" Tm of my life in | Aiſqviet 
and ſuſpenſe, and loſt many opportunities of 
ara by a paſſion which I have reaſon to believe 
prevalent in different degrees over a great part of 
mankind, I cannot but think myſelf well qualified to 
warn thoſe who are yet uncaptivated, of the danger 
which they incur by young themſelves within its 
influence. 

I ſerved an apprenticeſhip to a eswe with 
uncommon reputation for diligence and fidelity; and 
at the age of three and twenty opened a ſhop for my- 
ſelf with a large ſtock, and ſuch credit among all the 
merchants, who were acquainted with my maſter, that 
I could command whatever was imported curious or 
valuable. For five years I proceeded with ſucceſs 
proportionate to cloſe application and untainted inte- 
grity ; was a daring bidder at every ſale ; always paid 
my notes before they were due ; and advanced fo faſt 
in commercial reputation, that I was proverbially 
marked out as the model of young traders, and every 
one expected that a * 1 would make me an 
alderman. | es 

In 
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In this courſe of even proſperity, I was one day 
perſuaded to buy a ticket in the lottery, The ſum 
was inconſiderable, part was to be repaid though for. 
tune might fail to favour me, and therefore my eſta- 
 bliſhed maxims of frugality did not reſtrain me from 
ſo trifling an experiment. The ticket lay almoſt for- 
gotten till the time at which every man's fate was to 
be determined ; nor did the affair even then ſeem of 
any importance, till I diſcovered by the publick pa- 
pers that the number next to mine 1» — the 
great prize. | 

My heart leaped at the thought of ſuch an ap- 
proach to ſudden riches, which J conſidered myſelf, 
however contrarily to the laws of camputation, as 


having miſſed by a ſingle chance; and I could not 


forbeat to revolve. the conſequences which fuch a 
bounteous allotment would, have produced, if it had 
happened to me. This dream of felicity, by degrees, 
took poſſeſſion of my imagination. The great delight 
of my ſolitary hours was to purchale an eſtate, and 
form. plantations with money which once might have 
been mine, and I never met my friends but I ſpoiled 
all their merriment by ren complaints of my ill 
luck. 

At. length another lottery was opened, nd 1 had 
now. ſq heated my imagination with the proſpect of a 
prize, that I ſhould have preſſed among the firſt pur- 


chaſers, had not my ardour been withheld by. delibe- 


ration upon the probability of ſucceſs. from one ticket 
rather than another. I heſitated long between even 
and odd; conſidered the ſquare. and cubick num- 
bers through the lottery ; examined all thofe to which 
A luck had been hitherto annexed; and at laſt 

fixed 
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fixed upon one, which, by ſome ſecret relation to the 
events of my life, I thought predeſtined to make me 
happy. Delay in great affairs is often miſchievous ; 
the ticket was fold, and its poſſeſſor could not be 
found. 

I returned to my conjetures, and after many arts 
of prognoſtication, fixed upon another chance, but 
with leſs confidence. Never did captive, heir, or 
lover, feel ſo much vexation from the flow pace of 
time, as I ſuffered between the purchaſe of my ticket 
and the diſtribution of the prizes, I ſolaced my un- 
eaſineſs as well as I could, by. frequent contempla- 
tions of approaching happineſs ; when the ſun roſe ] 
knew it would ſet, and congratulated myſelf at night 
that I was ſo much nearer to my wiſhes. At laſt the 
day came, my ticket appeared, and rewarded all 
my care and ſagacity with a deſpicable prize of fifty 
pounds. 

My friends, who honeſtly rejoiced upon my ſuc- 
ceſs, were very coldly received ; I hid myſelf a fort- 
night in the, country, that my chagrin might ſume 
away without obſervation, and then returning to my 
ſhop, began to liſten after another lotterr. 

With the news of a lottery I was ſoon gratified, 
and having now found the vanity, of conjecture and 
inefficacy of computation, I reſolved to take the 
prize by violence, and therefore bought forty tickets, 
not omitting however to divide them between the 
even and odd numbers, that I might not ,muſs the 
lucky claſs. Man concluſions did! form, and many 
experiments did I try to determine from which, of 
thoſe tickets I might, moſt reaſonably expect riches. 
Ac laſt, being unable to ſatisſy myſelf by any moge 
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of reaſoning, I wrote the numbers upon dice, and al- 
Jlotted five hours every day to the amuſement of 
throwing them in a garret ; and examining the event 
by an exact regiſter, found on the evening before the 
| lottery was drawn, that one of my numbers had been 
turned up five times more than any of the reſt in three 
hundred and thirty thouſand throws, 

This experiment was fallacious ; the firſt day pre- 
ſented the hopeful ticket, a deteſtable blank. The 
reſt came out with different fortune, and in conclu- 
ſion J loſt thirty pounds by this great adventure. 

I had now wholly changed the caſt of my behavi- 
our and the conduct of my life. The ſhop was for 
the moſt part abandoned to my ſervants, and if I en- 
tered it, my thoughts were ſo engroſſed by my tickets, 
that I ſcarcely heard or anſwered a queſtion, but con- 
fidered every cuſtomer as an intruder upon my me- 
ditations, whom I was in haſte to diſpatch, I miſ- 
rook the price of my goods, committed blunders in 
my bills, forgot to file my receipts, and neglected to 
regulate my books. My acquaintances by degrees 
began to fall away; but I perceived the decline of 
my buſineſs with little emotion, becauſe whatever de- 
ficience there might be in my gains, I expected the 
next lottery to ſupply. 

Miſcarriage naturally produces diffidence; I be- 

now to ſeek aſſiſtance againſt ill luck, by an alli- 
ance with thoſe that had been more ſucceſsful. I en- 
quired diligently at what office any prize had been 
fold, that I might purchaſe of a propitious vender ; 
ſolicited thoſe who had been fortunate in former lot- 
teries, to partake with me in my new tickets; and 


whenever I met with one my had in any event of his 
life 
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life been eminently proſperous, I invited him to take 
a larger ſhare. I had, by this rule of conduct, fo dif- 
fuſed my intereſt, that I had a fourth part of fifteen 
tickets, an eighth of forty, and a ſixteenth of ninety. 
I waited for the deciſion of my fate with my for- 
mer palpitations, and looked upon the buſineſs of my 
trade with the uſual neglect. The wheel at laſt was 
turned, and its revolutions brought me a long ſuc- 
ceſſion of ſorrows and diſappointments. I indeed 
often partook of a {mall prize, and the loſs of one day 
was generally balanced by the gain of the next; but 
my deſires yet remained unſatisfied, and when one of 
my chances had failed, all my expectation was ſuſ- 
pended on thoſe which remained yet undetermined. 
At laſt a prize of five thouſand pounds was proclaim- 
ed; I caught fire at the cry, and enquiring the num- 
ber, found it to be one of my own tickets, which J 
had divided among thoſe on whoſe luck I depended, 
and of which I had retained only a ſixteenth part. 
Youwill eafily judge with what deteſtation of him- 
ſelf, a man thus intent upon gain reflected that he had 
ſold a prize which was once in his poſſeſſion. It was 
to no purpoſe, that I repreſented to my mind the im- 
poſſibility of recalling the paſt, or the folly of con- 
demning an act, which only its event, an event which 
no human intelligence could foreſee, proved to be 
wrong, The prize which, though put in my hands, 
had been ſuffered to flip from me, filled me with 
anguiſh, and knowing that complaint would only 
expoſe me to ridicule, I gave myſelf up ſilently to 
grief, and loſt by degrees my appetite and my reſt. 
My indiſpoſition ſoon became viſible; J was viſited 
by my friends, and among them by Eumathes, a cler- 
Vor, VI. R gy Man, 
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gy man, whoſe piety and learning gave him ſuch an 
aſcendant over me, that I could not refuſe to open 
my heart. There are, ſaid he, few minds ſufficiently 
firm to be truſted in the hands of chance. Whoever 
finds himſelf inclined to anticipate futurity, and exalt 
poſſibility to certainty, ſhould avoid every kind of 
caſual adventure, fince his grief muſt be always pro- 
portionate to his hope. You have long waſted that 
time, which, by a proper application, would have 
certainly, though moderately, increafed your fortune, 
in a laborious and anxious purſuit of a ſpecies of gain, 
which no labour or anxiety, no art or expedient, can 
ſecure or promote, You are now fretting away your 
life in repentance of an act, againſt which repentance 


can give no caution, but to avoid the occaſion of 


committing it. Rouſe from this lazy dream of for- 
ruitous riches, which, if obtained, you could ſcarcely 
have enjoyed, becauſe they could confer no conſciouſ- 
neſs of deſert; return to rational and manly induſtry, 
and conſider the mere gift of Juck as below the care 
of a wiſe man, 
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No uz. 182. SATURDAY, December 14, 1751. 


Dives gui fieri vult, 
Et cito wult fieri. JuveExaLs 


The luſt of wealth can never bear delay. 


T has been obſerved in a late paper, that we are 

unreaſonably deſirous to ſeparate the goods of life 
from thoſe evils which Providence has connected with 
them, and to catch advantages without paying the 
price at which they are offered us. Every man wiſhes 
to be rich, but- very few have the powers neceſſary to 
raiſe a ſudden fortune, either by new diſcoveries, or 
by ſuperiority of ſkill, in any neceſſary employment; 
and among lower underſtandings, many want the 
firmneſs and induſtry requiſite to regular gain and 
gradual acquiſitions. | 

From the hope of enjoying affluence by methods 
more compendious than thoſe of labour, and more 
generally practicable than thoſe of genius, proceeds 
the common inclination to experiment and hazard, 
and that willingneſs to ſnatch all opportunities of 
growing rich by chance, which, when 1t has once 
taken poſſeſſion of the mind, is ſeldom driven out 
either by time or argument, but continues to waſte 
life in perpetual deluſion, and generally ends in 
wretchedneſs and want. | 

The folly of untimely exultation and viſionary pro- 


ſperity, is by no means peculiar to the purchaſers of 
R 2 tickets ; 
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tickets; there are multitudes whoſe life is nothing 
but a continual lottery; who are always within a few 
months of plenty and happineſs, and how often ſo- 
ever they are mocked with blanks, expect a Fee 
from the next adventure. 

Among the moſt reſolute and ardent of the vota- 
ries of chance, may be numbered the mortals whoſe 
hope is to raiſe themſelves by a wealthy match; who 
lay out all their induſtry on the aſſiduities of court- 
ſhip, and ſleep and wake with no other ideas than of 
treats, compliments, guardians, and rivals. 

One of the moſt indefatigable of this claſs, is my 
old friend Leviculus, whom I have never known for 
thirty years without ſome matrimonial project of ad- 


vantage, Leviculus was bred under a merchant, - 
and by the graces of his perſon, the ſprightlineſs of 


his prattle, and the neatneſs of his dreſs, ſo much 
enamoured his maſter's ſecond daughter, a girl of 
ſixteen, that ſhe declared her reſolution to have no 
other huſband. Her father, after having chidden 
her for undutifulneſs, conſented to the match, not 
much to the ſatisfaction of Leviculus, who was ſuf. 
fictently elated with his conqueſt to think himſelf en- 
titled to a larger fortune. He was, however, ſoon 
rid of his perplexity, for his miſtreſs died before their 
marriage. 

He was now ſo well ſatisfied with his own ac- 
compliſhments, that he determined to commence 
fortune-hunter; and when his apprenticeſhip ex- 
pired, inſtead of beginning, as was expected, to 
walk the exchange with a face of importance, or 
aſſociating himſelf with thoſe who were moſt emi- 
nent for their knowledge of the ſtocks, he at once 

threw 
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threw off the ſolemnity of the counting-houſe, 
equipped himſelf with a modiſh wig, liſtened to 
wits in coffee-houſes, paſſed his evenings behind 
the ſcenes in the theatres, learned the names of 
beauties of quality, hummed the laſt ſtanzas of fa- 
ſhionable ſongs, talked with familiarity of high play, 
boaſted of his atchievements upon drawers and 
coachmen, was often brought to his lodgings at mid- 
night in a chair, told with negligence and jocularity 
of bilking a taylor, and now and then let fly a ſhrewd 
jeſt at a ſober citizen. 

Thus furniſhed with irreſiſtible artillery, he turned 
his batteries upon the female world, and in the firſt 
warmth of ſelf-approbation, propoſed no leſs than 
the poſſeſſion of riches and beauty united. He 
therefore paid his civilities to Flavilla, the only 
daughter of a wealthy ſhopkeeper, who not being 
accuſtomed to amorous blandiſhments, or reſpectful 
addreſſes; was delighted with the novelty of love 
and eaſily ſuffered him to conduct her to the play, 
and to meet her where ſhe viſited. Leviculus did 
not doubt but her father, however offended by a 
clandeſtine marriage, would ſoon be reconciled by 
the tears of his daughter, and the merit of his ſon- in- 
law, and was in haſte to conclude the affair. But 
the lady liked better to be courted than married, 
and kept him three years in uncertainty and attend- 
ance. At laſt ſhe fell in love with a young enſign at 
a ball, and having danced with him all night, mar- 
ried him in the morning. 

Leviculus, to avoid the ridicule of his companions, 
took a journey to a ſmall eſtate in the country, 
where, after his uſual enquiries- concerning the 

3 - nymphs 
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nymphs 1 in the neighbourhood, he found it proper to 
fall in love with Altilia, a maiden lady, twenty years 
older than himſelf, for whoſe favour fifteen nephews 
and nieces were in perpetual contention. They 
hovered round her with ſuch jealous officiouſneſs, 
as ſcarcely left a moment vacant for a lover. Le- 
viculus, nevertheleſs, diſcovered his paſſion in a let- 
ter, and Altilia could not withſtand the pleaſure of 
hearing vows and ſighs, and flatteries and proteſta- 
tions. She admitted his viſits, enjoyed for five years, 
the happineſs of keeping all her expeCtants in per- 
petual alarms, and amuſed herſelf with the various 
ſtratagems which were practiſed to diſengage her 
affections. Sometimes ſhe was adviſed with great 
earneſtneſs to travel for her health, and ſometimes + 
intreated to keep her brother's houſe. Many ſtories 
were ſpread to the diſadvantage of Leviculus, by 
which ſhe commonly ſeemed affected for a time, but 
took care foon afterwards to expreſs her. conviction 
of their falſchood. But being at laſt ſatiated with 
this ludicrous tyranny, ſhe told her lover, when he 
preſſed for the reward of his ſervices, that ſhe was 
very ſenſible of his merit, but was reſolved not to 
impoverith an ancient family, 

He then returned to the town, and ſoon after his 
arrival became acquainted with Latronia, a lady diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the elegance of her equipage, and the 
regularity of her conduct, Her wealth was evident in 
her magnificence, and her prudence in her economy, 
and therefore Leviculus, who had icarcely confidence 
to ſolicit her favour, readily acquitted fortune of her 
former debts, when he found himſelf diſtinguiſhed by 
her with ſuch marks of preference as a woman of 

3 | | modeſty 
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modeſty is allowed to give. He now grew bolder, 
and ventured to breathe out his impatience before 
her. She heard him without reſentment, in time 
permitted him to hope for happineſs, and at laſt fixed 
the nuptial day, without any diſtruſtful reſerve of 
pin-money, or ſordid ſtipulations for jointure, and 
ſettlements. 

Leviculus was triumphing on the eve of marriage, 
when he heard on the ſtairs the voice of Latronia's 
maid, whom frequent bribes had ſecured in his ſer- 
vice. She ſoon burſt into his room, and told him 
that ſhe could not ſuffer him to be longer deceived, 
that her miſtreſs was now ſpending the laſt payment 
of her fortune, and was only ſupported in her ex- 
pence by the credit of his eſtate. Leviculus ſhud- 
dered to ſee himſelf ſo near a precipice, and found 
that he was indebted for his eſcape to the reſentment 
of the maid, who, having aſſiſted Latronia to gain 
the conqueſt, quarrelled with her at laſt about the 
plunder. 

Leviculus was now hopeleſs and diſconſolate, till 
one Sunday he ſaw a Lady in the Mall, whom her 
dreſs declared a widow, and whom, by the jolting 
prance of her gait, and the broad reſplendence of 
her countenance, he gueſſed to have lately buried 
fome proſperous citizen. He followed her home, 
and found her to be no leſs than the relict of Prune 
the grocer, who having no children, had bequeathed 
to her all his debts and dues, and his eſtates real and 
perſonal. No formality was neceſſary in addreſſing 


madam Prune, and therefore Leviculus went next 


morning without an introductor. His declaration 


was received with a loud laugh; ſhe then collected 
R 4 her 
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her countenance, wondered at his impudence, aſked 
if he knew to whom he was talking, then ſhewed 
him the door, and again laughed to find him con- 
fuſed. Leviculus diſcovered that this coarſeneſs was 
nothing more than the coquetry of Cornbill; and 
next day returned to the attack. - He ſoon grew 


familiar to her dialect, and in a few weeks heard, 


without any emotion, hints of gay clothes with 
empty pockets; concurred in many ſage remarks on 
the regard due to the people of property ; and agreed 
with her in deteſtation of the ladies at the other end 
of the town, who pinched their bellies to buy fine 
laces, and then pretended to laugh at the city. - 

He ſometimes preſumed to mention marriage; 


but was always anſwered with a flap, a hoot, and a. 


flounce. At laſt he began to preſs her cloſer, and 
thought himſelf more favourably received; but 
going one morning, - with a reſolution to trifle no 
longer, he found her gone to church with a young 
journeyman from the neighbouring ſhop, of whom 
| ſhe had become enamoured at her window. 

In theſe, and a thouſand intermediate adventures, 
has Leviculus ſpent his time, till he is now grown 
grey with age, fatigue, and diſappointment. He 
begins at laſt to find that ſucceſs is not to be ex- 
pected, and being unfit for any employment that 
might improve. his fortune, and unfurniſhed with 
any arts that might amuſe his leiſure, is condemned 
to wear out a taſteleſs life in narratives which few 


wall hear, and complaints which none will pity, 
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NuMB. 183. Tus pA, December 17, 1751. 


Nulla fides regni ſociis, omniſque poteſtas 


Impatiens conſortis erat. Lucan. 


No faith of partnerſhip dominion owns; 
Still diſcord hovers o'er divided thrones, 


T H E hoſtility perpetually exerciſed between one 
man and another, is cauſed by the deſire of 
many for that which only few can poſſeſs. Every 
man would be rich, powerful, and famous ; yet fame, 
power, and riches, are only the names of relative 
conditions, which imply the obſcurity, dependance, 
and poverty of greater numbers. 

This univerſal and inceſſant competition, produces 
injury and malice by two motives, intereſt, and 
envy ; the proſpect of adding to our poſſeſſions what 
we can take from others, and the hope of alleviating 
the ſenſe of our diſparity by leſſening others, though 
we gain nothing to ourſelves, 

Of theſe two malignant and deſtructive powers, 
it ſeems probable at the firſt view, that intereſt has 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt extenſive influence. It is 
ealy to conceive that opportunities to ſeize what has 
been long wanted, may excite deſires almoſt irreſiſt- 
tble; but ſurely the ſame eagerneſs cannot be kin- 
dled by an accidental power of deſtroying that which 
gives happineſs to another. It muſt be more 
natural to rob for gain, than to ravage only for 
miſchief, . 
| Yet 
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Yet I am inclined to believe, that the great law of 
mutual benevolence is oftener violated by envy than 
by intereſt, and that moſt of the miſery which the 
defamation of blameleſs actions, or the obſtruction of 
honeſt endeavours, brings upon the world, -is in- 
flicted by men that propoſe no advantage to them- 
ſelves but the ſatisfaction of poiſoning the banquet 
which they cannot taſte, and blaſting the harveſt 
which they have no right to reap. 

Intereſt can diffuſe itſelf but to a narrow compaſs. 
The number is never large of thoſe who can hope to 
fill the poſts of degraded power, catch the fragments 
of ſhattered fortune, or ſucceed to the honours of de- 
preciated beauty. But the empire of envy has no 


limits, as it requires to its influence very little help - 


from external circumſtances. Envy may always be 
produced by idleneſs and pride, and in what place 
will they not be found ? 

Intereſt requires ſome qualities not univerſally be- 
ſtowed. The ruin of another will produce no profit 
to him who has not diſcernment to mark his advan- 
tage, courage to ſeize, and activity to purſue it; but 
the cold malignity of envy may be exerted in a torpid 
and quieſcent ſtate, amidſt the gloom of ſtupidity, in 
the coverts of cowardice. He that falls by the attacks 
of intereft, is torn by hungry tigers ; he may diſcover 
and reſiſt his enemies. He that periſhes in the am- 
buſhes. of envy, is deſtroyed by unknown and invi- 
ſible aſſailants, and dies like a man ſuffocated by a 
poiſonous vapour, without knowledge of his danger, 
or poſſibility of conteſt, 

Intereſt is ſeldom purſued but at ſome hazard. 
He that hopes to gain much, has commonly ſome- 

thing 
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thing to loſe, and when he ventures to attack ſupe- 
riority, if he fails to conquer, is irrecoverably cruſhed, 
But envy may act without expence or danger. To 
ſpread ſuſpicion, to invent calumnies, to propagate 
ſcandal, requires neither labour nor courage. It is 
eaſy for the author of a lie, however malignant, to 
eſcape detection, and infamy needs very little induſtry! 
to aſſiſt its circulation. 

Envy is almoſt the only vice which is practicable 
at all times, and in every place; the only paſſion 
which can never lie quiet for want of irritation: its 
effects therefore are every where diſcoverable, and its 
attempts always to be dreaded. 

It is impoſſible to mention a name which any ad- 
vantageous diſtinction has made eminent, but ſome 
latent animoſity will burſt out. The wealthy trader, 
however he may abſtract himſelf from publick affairs, 
will never want thoſe who hint, with Shyloct, that 
ſhips are but boards. The beauty, adorned only 
with the unambitious graces of innocence and mo- 
deſty, provokes, whenever ſhe appears, a thouſand 
murmurs of detraction. The genius, even when he 
endeavours only to entertain or inſtru, yet ſuffers 
perſecution from innumerable criticks, whoſe acri- 
mony is excited merely by the pain of ſeeing others 
pleaſed, and of hearing applauſes which another 
enjoys. 

The frequency of envy makes it ſo familiar, that 
it eſcapes our notice ; nor do we often refle& upon 
Its turpitude or malignity, till we happen to feel its 
influence. When he that has given no provocation 
to malice, but by attempting to excel, finds him- 
ſelf purſued by multitudes whom he never ſaw, with 

all 
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all the implacability of perſonal reſentment; when 
he perceives clamour and malice let looſe upon him 
as a publick enemy, and incited by every ſtratagem 
of defamation; when he hears the misfortunes of his 
family, or the follies of his youth, expoſed to the 
world; and every failure of conduct, or defect of 


nature, aggravated and ridiculed; he then learns to 


abhor thoſe artifices at which he only laughed before, 
and diſcovers how much the happineſs of life would 
be advanced by the eradication of envy from the 
human heart. 

Envy is, indeed, a ſtubborn weed of the mind, and 
ſeldom yields to the culture of philoſophy, There 
ate, however, conſiderations, which, if carefully im- 


planted" and diligently propagated, might in time 


overpower and repreſs it, ſince no one can nurſe it 
for the fake of pleaſure, as its effects are * ſhame, 
W and perturbation. 

It is above all other vices inconſiſtent with the 
8 of a ſocial being, becauſe it ſacrifices truth 
and kindneſs to very weak temprations. He that 
plunders a wealthy neighbour gains as much as he 
takes away, and may improve his own condition in 
the ſafne proportion as he impairs another's ; but he 
that blaſts a flouriſhing reputation, muſt be content 
with a ſmall dividend of additional fame, ſo ſmall as 
can afford very little conſolation to balance the guilt 
by which it is obtained. 

1 have hitherto avoided that dangerous and em- 
pirical morality, which cures one vice by means of 
another. But envy is ſo baſe and deteſtable, ſo vile 
in its original, and ſo pernicious in its effects, that 
the predominance of almoſt any other quality is 


to 
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to be preferred. It is one of thoſe lawleſs enemies 
of ſociety, againſt which poiſoned arrows may ho- 
neſtly be uſed, Let it therefore be conſtantly re- 
membered, that whoever envies another confeſſes his 
ſuperiority, and let thoſe be reformed by their pride 
who have loſt their virtue. 

It is no light aggravation of the injuries which 
envy incites, that they are committed againſt thoſe 
who have given no intentional provocation ; and that 
the ſufferer is often marked out for ruin, not becauſe 
he has failed in any duty, but becauſe he has dared to 
do more than was required. 

Almoſt every other crime is practiſed by the help 


of ſome quality which might have produced eſteem or 


love, if it had been well employed; but envy is mere 
unmixed and genuine evil; it purſues a hateful end 
by deſpicable means, and deſires not ſo much its own 
happineſs as another's miſery. To avoid depravity 
like this; it is not neceſſary that any one ſhould aſpire. 
to heroiſm or ſanctity, but only that he ſhould reſolve 
not to quit the rank which nature aſſigns him, and 
wiſh to maintain the dignity of a human being. 
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NuMs. 184. SATURDAY, December 21, 1751, 


Permittes ipſis expendere numinibus, quid 
Conveniat nobis, rebuſque fit utile naſtris. Joy, 


Intruſt thy fortune to the pow*'rs above; 
Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 
What their unerring wiſdom ſees thee want. Danypex, 


S every ſcheme of life; ſo every form of writ- 
ing, has its advantages and inconveniencies, 
though not mingled in the ſame proportions. The 


writer of eſſays eſcapes many embarraſſments to which 


4 large work would have expoſed him; he ſeldom 
haraſſes his reaſon with long trains of conſequences, 
dims his eyes with the peruſal of antiquated volumes, 
or burthens his memory with great accumulations of 
Preparatory knowledge. A careleſs glance upon a 
favourite author, or tranſient ſarvey of the varieties 
of life, is ſufficient to ſupply the firſt hint or ſeminal 
idea, which, enlarged by the gradual accretion of 
matter ſtored in the mind, is by the warmth of fancy 
eaſily expanded into flowers, and ſometimes ripened 
into fruit. 

The moſt frequent difficulty by which the authors 
of theſe petty compoſitions are diſtreſſed, ariſes from 
the perpetual demand of novelty and change. The 
compiler of a ſyſtem of ſcience lays his invention at 
reſt, and employs only his judgment, the faculty ex- 
erted with leaſt fatigue, Even the relator of feigned 
adventures, when once the principal characters are 
eſtabliſhed, and the great events regularly connected, 

| finds 
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finds incidents and epiſodes crowding upon his mind; 
every change opens new views, and the latter part of 
the ſtory grows without labour out of the former. Bur 
he that attempts to entertain his reader with uncon- 
nected pieces, finds the irkfomeneſs of his taſk rather 
increaſed than leſſened by every produ@ion. The 
day calls afreſh upon him for a new topick, and he is 
again obliged to chooſe, without any principle to re- 
gulate his choice. 

It is indeed true, that there i is ſeldom any 2 ity 
of looking far, or inquiring long for a proper ſubject. 
Every diverſity of art or nature, every publick bleſſ- 
ing or calamity, every domeſtick pain or gratifica- 
tion, every ſally of caprice, blunder of abſurdity, or 
ſtratagem of affectation, may ſupply matter to him 
whoſe only rule is to avoid uniformity. But it often 
happens, that the judgment is diſtracted with bound- 
leſs multiplicity, the imagination ranges from one 
deſign to another, and the hours paſs imperceptibly 
away, till the compoſition can be no longer delayed, 
and neceſſity enforces the uſe of thoſe thoughts which 
then happen to be at hand. The mind, rejoicing at 
deliverance on any terms from perplexity and ſuſ- 
pence, applies herſelf vigorouſly to the work before 
her, collects embelliſhments and illuſtrations, and 
ſometimes finiſhes, with great elegance and happi- 
neſs, what in a ſtate of eaſe and leiſure ſhe never had 
begun, 

It is not commonly obſerved, how much, even of 
actions, conſidered as particularly ſubject to choice, 
is to be attributed to accident, or ſome cauſe out of 
our own power, by whatever name it be diſtinguiſhed. 
To cloſe tedious deliberations with haſty reſolves, - 
and 
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and after long conſultations with reaſon to refer the 
queſtion to caprice, is by no means peculiar to the 
eſſayiſt. Let him that peruſes this paper review the 
ſeries of his life, and inquire how he was placed in his 
preſent condition. He will find, that of the good or 
ill which he has experienced, a great part came un- 
expected, without any viſible gradations of approach; 
that every event has been influenced by cauſes acting 
without his intervention; and that whenever he 
pretended to the prerogative of foreſight, he was 
mortified with new conviction of the ſhortneſs of his 
views. 

The buſy, the ambitious, the inconſtant, and che 

adventurous, may be ſaid to throw themſelves by de- 
ſign into the arms of fortune, and voluntarily to quit 
the power of governing themſelves ; they engage in 
a courſe of life in which little can be aſcertained by 
previous meaſures; nor is it any wonder that their 
time 1s paſt between elation and deſpondency, hope 
and diſappointment, 

Some there are who appear to walk the road of life 
with more circumſpection, and make no ſtep till they 
think themſelves ſecure from the hazard of a preci- 
pice ;* when neither pleaſure nor profit can tempt 
them from the beaten path ; who refuſe to climb leſt 
they ſhould fall, or to run left they ſhould ſtumble, 
and move ſlowly forward without any compliance with 
thoſe paſſions by which the heady and vehement are 
ſeduced and betrayed. 

Yet even the timorous prudence of this judicious 
claſs is far from exempting them from the dominion 
of chance, a ſubtle and inſidious power, who will 
intrude upon privacy and embarraſs caution, No 
; courſe 
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courſe of life is ſo preſcribed and limited, but that 
many actions muſt reſult from arbitrary election. 
Every one mult form the general plan of his conduct 
by his own reflections; he muſt reſolve whether he 
will endeavour at riches or at content ; whether he 
will exerciſe private or publick virtues z whether he 
will labour for the general benefit of mankind, or con- 
tract his beneficence to his family and dependants. 

This queſtion has long exerciſed the ſchools of 
philoſophy, but remains yet undecided ; and what 
hope is there that a young man, unacquainted with 
the arguments on either ſide, ſhould determine his 
own deſtiny otherwiſe than by chance? 
When chance has given him a partner of his bed, 
whom he prefers to all other women, without any 
proof of ſuperior deſert, chance muſt again dire& him 
in the education of his children; for, who was ever 
able to convince himſelf by arguments, that he had 
choſen for his ſon that mode of inſtruction to which 
his underſtanding was beſt adapted, or by which he 
would moſt eaſily be made wiſe or virtuous ? 

Whoever ſhall inquire by what motives he was de- 
termined on theſe important occaſions, will find them 
ſuch as his pride will ſcarcely ſuffer him to confels ; 
ſome ſudden ardour of deſire, ſome uncertain glimpſe 
of advantage, ſome petty competition, ſome inaccu- 
rate concluſion, or ſome example implicitly reve- 
renced. Such are often the firſt cauſes of our re- 
ſolves; for it is neceſſary to act, but impoſſible to 
know the conſequences of action, or to diſcus all the 
reaſons which offer themſelves on every part to in- 
quiſitiveneſs and ſolicitude. 

Vor. VI. LS Since 
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Since life itſelf is uncertain, nothing which has life 
for its baſis can boaſt much ſtability. Yet this is 
but a ſmall part of our perplexity. We ſet out on a 
tempeſtuous ſea in queſt of ſome port, where we ex- 
pect to find reſt, but where we are not ſure of ad- 
miſſion ; we are not only in danger of ſinking in the 
way, but of being miſled by meteors miſtaken for 
ſtars, of being driven from our courſe by the changes 
of the wind, and of loſing it by unſkilful ſteerage ; 
yet it ſometimes happens, that croſs winds blow us to 
a ſafer coaſt, that meteors draw us aſide from whirl- 
pools, and that negligence or error contributes to our 
eſcape from miſchiefs to which a dire& courſe would 
have expoſed us. Of thoſe that, by precipitate con-- 


cluſions, involve themſelves in calamities without 


guilt, very few, however they may reproach them- 
ſelves, can be certain that other meaſures would have 
been more ſucceſsful. 

In this ſtate of univerſal uncertainty, where a thou- 
ſand: dangers hover about us, and none can tell whe- 
ther the good that he purſues 1s not evil in diſguiſe, 
or whether the next ſtep will lead him to ſafety or 
deſtruction, nothing can afford any rational tranquil- 
lity, bat the conviction that, however we amuſe our- 
ſelves with unideal ſounds, nothing in reality is go- 
verned by chance, but that the univerſe is under the 
perpetual ſuperintendence of him who created it; that 
our being is in the hands of omnipotent goodneſs, by 
whom what appears caſual to us, is directed for ends 
ultimately kind and merciful; and that nothing can 
finally hurt him who debars not himſelf from the di- 
vine favour. 
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Nos. 185. TuzsDar, December 24, 1751. 


At vindicta bonum vita jucundius ipſa, 
Nempe hoc indocti. 
Chry ſippus aon dicit idem, nec mite Thaletis 

Ingenium, dulcique ſenex vicinus Hymetto, 

Qui partem acceptæ ſæva inter vincla Cicutæ 

Accuſatori nollet dare. Auippe minuti 

Semper, & infirmt e/t animi, exiguique voluptas 

Ultio, Joy; 


But O ! revenge is ſweet. 

Thus think the crowd ; who, eager to engage, 
Take quickly fire, and kindle into rage. 

Not ſo mild Thaler nor Chryfippus thought, 

Nor that good man, who drank the pois'nous draught 
With mind ſerene; and could not wiſh to ſee 

His vile accuſer drink as deep as he : 

Exalted Socrates / divinely brave 

Injur'd he fell, and dying he forgave, | 

Too noble for revenge; which ſtill we find 

The weakeſt frailty of a feeble mind. Darox. 


O vicious diſpoſitions of the mind more obſti- 
nately reſiſt both the counſels of philoſophy 
and the injunctions of religion, than thoſe which are 
complicated with an opinion of dignity; and which 
we cannot diſmiſs without leaving in the hands of 


oppoſition ſome advantage iniquitouſly obtained, or 


ſuffering from our own prejudices ſome imputation of 
puſillanimity. 
For this reaſon ſcarcely any law of our REDEEMER 

is more openly tranſgreſſed, or more induſtriouſly. 
8 2 evaded, 
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evaded, than that by which he commands his follow- 
ers to forgive injuries, and prohibits, under the ſanc. 
tion of eternal miſery, the gratification of the deſire 
which every man feels to return pain upon him that 
inflicts it. Many who could have conquered their 
anger, are unable to combat pride, and purſue offences 
to extremity of vengeance, leſt they ſhould be in- 
ſulted by the triumph of an enemy. 

But certainly no precept could better become him, 
at whoſe birth peace was proclaimed 70 the earth. For, 
what would ſo ſoon deſtroy all the order of ſociety, 
and deform life with violence and ravage, as a 
permiſſion to every one to judge his own cauſe, 
and to apportion his own recompence for imagined 
injuries? 2 a 

It is difficult for a man of the ſtricteſt ;uſtite not 
to favour himſelf roo much, in the calmeſt moments 
of ſolitary meditation. Every one wiſhes for the diſ- 
tinctions for which thouſands are wiſhing at the ſame 
time, in their own opinion, with better claims. He 
that, when his reaſon operates in its full force, can 
thus, by the mere prevalence of ſelf-love, prefer 
himſelf to his fellow-beings, is very unlikely to judge 
equitably when his paſſions are agitated by a fenſe of 
wrong, and his attention wholly engroſſed by pain, 
intereſt, or danger. Whoever arrogates to Himſelf 
the right of vengeance, ſhows how little he is qua- 
lifled to decide his own clarms, ſince he certainly 

demands what he would think unfit to be granted to 
another, 

Nothing is more apparent than that, however in- 
jured, or however provoked, ſome muſt ar laſt be 
contented to forgive, For it can never be hoped, 

| that 
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that he who firſt commits an injury, will contentedly 
acquieſce in the penalty required: the ſame haughti- 
nels of contempt, or vehemence of deſire, that prompt 
the act of injuſtice, will more ſtrongly incite its juſti- 
fication; and reſentment can never ſo exactly balance 
the puniſhment with the fault, but there will remain 
an overplus of vengeance which even he who con- 
demns his firſt action will think himſelf entitled to re- 
taliate. What then can enſue but a continual exa- 
cerbation of hatred, an unextinguiſhable feud, an in- 
ceſſant reciprocation of miſchief, a mutual vigilance 
to entrap, and eagerneſs to deſtroy? 

Since then the imaginary right of vengeance muſt 
be at laſt remitted, becauſe it is impoſſible to live in 
perpetual hoſtility, and equally impoſſible that of two 
enemies, either ſhould firſt think himſelf obliged by 
juſtice to. ſubmiſſion, it is ſurely eligible to forgive 
early, Every paſſion is more eaſily ſubdued before 
it has been long accuſtomed to poſſeſſion of the heart; 
every idea is obliterated with leſs difficulty, as it has 
been more lightly impreſſed, and leſs frequently re- 
newed. He who has often brooded over his wrongs, 
pleaſed himſelf with ſchemes of malignity, and glutted 
his pride with the fancied ſupplications of humbled 
enmity, will not eaſily open his boſom to amity and 
reconciliation, or indulge the gentle ſentiments of he- 
nevolence and peace. 2 

It is eaſieſt to forgive, while there is yet little to 
be forgiven. A ſingle injury may be ſoon diſmiſſed 
from the memory; but a long ſucceſſion of ill offices 
by degrees aſſociates itſelf with every idea, a long 
conteſt involves ſo many circumſtances, that every 


place and action will recall it to the mind, and freſh 
S 3 remem- 
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remembrance of vexation muſt ſtil] enkindle rage, 
and irritate revenge. 

A wiſe man will make haſte to forgive, becauſe he 
knows the true value of time, and will not ſuffer it to 
paſs away in unneceſſary pain. He that willingly 
ſuffers the corroſions of inveterate hatred, and gives 
up his days and nights to the gloom of malice, and 
perturbations of ſtratagem, cannot ſurely be ſaid to 
conſult his eaſe, Reſentment is an union of forrow 
with malignity, a combination of a paſſion which all 
endeavour to, avoid, with a paſſion which all concur 
to deteſt. The man who retires to meditate miſ- 
chief, and to exaſperate his own rage; whoſe thoughts 
are employed only on means of diftreſs and con- 
trivances of ruin; whoſe mind never pauſes from the 
remembrance of his own ſufferings, but to indulge 
ſome hope of enjoying the calamities of another, may 
juſtly be numbered among the moſt miſerable of hu- 
man beings, among thoſe who are guilty without re- 
ward, who have neither the gladneſs of proſperity, 
nor the calm of innocence, 

Whoever conſiders the weakneſs both of himſelf 
and others, will not long want perſuaſives to forgive- 
neſs. * We know not to what degree of malignity any 
injury is to be imputed ; or how much its gilt, if 
we were to inſpect the mind of him that committed 
it, would be extenuated by miſtake, precipitance, 
or negligence; we cannot be certain how much 
more we feel than was intended to be inflicted, or 
how much we increaſe the miſchief to ourſelves by 
voluntary aggravations. We may charge to deſign 
the effects of accident; we may think the blow vio- 
lent only becauſe we have made ourſelves delicate and 
T7 tender ; 
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tender; we are on every ſide in danger of error and 
of guilt; which we are certain to avoid only by * 
forgiveneſs. 

From this pacifick and harmleſs temper, thus pro- 
pitious to others and ourſelves, to domeſtick tran- 
quillity and to ſocial happineſs, no man is withheld 
but by pride, by the fear of being inſulted by his ad- 


verſary, or deſpiſed by the world. 


It may be laid down as an unfailing and vniverſal 
axiom, that “ all pride is abje& and mean.” It is 
always an ignorant, lazy, or cowardly acquieſcence 
in a falſe appearance of excellence, and proceeds not 
from conſciouſneſs of our umu but inſenſi- 
bility of our wants. 

Nothing can be great which is not right. Nothing 
which reaſon condemns can be ſuitable to the dignity 
of the human mind. To be driven by external mo- 
tives from the path which our own heart approves, to 
give way to any thing but conviction, to ſuffer the 
opinion of others to rule our choice, or overpower 
our reſolves, is to ſubmit tamely to the loweſt and 
moſt ignominious ſlavery, and to reſign the right of 
directing our own lives. 

The utmoſt excellence at which humanity can ar- 
rive, is a conſtant and determinate purſuit of virtue, 
without regard to preſent dangers or advantage ; a 
continual reference of every action to the divine will; 
an habitual appeal to everlaſting juſtice; and an un- 
varied elevation of the intellectual eye to the reward 
which perſeverance only can obtain. But that pride 
which many, who preſume to boaſt of generous ſen- 
timents, allow to regulate their meaſures, has nothing 
nobler in view than the approbation of men, of be- 
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ings whoſe ſuperiority we are under no obligation to 
acknowledge, and who, when we have courted them 
with the utmoſt aſſiduity, can confer no valuable or 
permanent reward; of beings who ignorantly judge 
of what they do not underſtand, or partially determine 
what they never have examined; and whoſe ſentence 
is therefore of no weight till it has received the rati- 
fication of our own conſcience. | | 

He that can deſcend to. bribe ſuffrages like theſe, 
at the price of his innocence ; he that can ſuffer the 
delight of ſuch acclamations to withhold his attention 
from the commands of the univerſal ſovereign, has 
little reaſon to congratulate himſelf upon the great- 
neſs of his mind; whenever he awakes to ſeriouſneſs 
and reflection, he muſt become deſpicable in his own - 
eyes, and ſhrink with ſhame from the remembrance 
of his cowardice and folly. 

Of him that hopes to be forgiven, it is indiſpen- 
ſibly required that he forgive. Ir is therefore ſuper- 
fluous to urge any other motive. On this great duty 
eternity 1s ſuſpended, and to him that refuſes to prac- 
tiſe it, the throne of mercy is inacceſſible, and the 
SAVIOUR of the world has been born in vain. 


F 
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Nun. 186. SATURDAY, December 28, 1551, 


Pone me, pigris ubi nulla campis 
Arbor ti vd recreatur Aura — 
Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 
Dulce loguentem. | Hos. 


Place me where never ſummer breeze 

Unbinds the glebe, or warms the trees; 

Where ever lowering clouds appear, 

And angry Jede deforms th' inclement year: 

Love and the nymph ſhall charm my toils, 

The nymph, who ſweetly ſpeaks and ſweetly ſmiles. 
Francis. 


F the happineſs and miſery of our preſent ſtate, 

part ariſes from our ſenſations, and part from 

our opinions ; part is diſtributed by nature, and part 
is in a great meaſure apportioned by ourſelves. Po- 
ſitive pleaſure we cannot always obtain, and poſitive 
pain we often cannot remove. No man can give to 
his own plantations the fragrance of the Indian 
groves; nor will any precepts of philoſophy enable 
nim to withdraw his attention from wounds or dif- 
eaſes, But the negative infelicity which proceeds, 
not from the preſſure of ſufferings, but the abſence of 
enjoyments, will always yield to the remedies of rea- 


ſon. 

One of the great arts of eſcaping ſuperfluous un- 
eaſineſs, is to free our minds from the habit of com- 
paring our condition with that of others on whom 

the 
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the bleſſings of life are more bountifully beſtowed, 
or with imaginary ſtates of delight and ſecurity, 
perhaps unattainable by mortals. Few are placed 
in a ſituation fo gloomy and diſtreſsful, as not to 
ſee every day beings yet more forlorn and miſerable, 
from whom they may learn to rejoice in their own 
Jot. "I 8 
No inconvenience is leſs ſuperable by art or 
diligence than the inclemency of climates, and 
therefore none affords more proper exerciſe for 
this philoſophical abſtraction. A native of Eng- 
land, pinched with the froſts of December, may 


leſſen his affection for his own country, by ſuffer- 


ing his imagination to wander in the vales of Aſia, 
and ſport among woods that are always green, 
and ſtreams that always murmur; but if he turns 
his thoughts towards the polar regions, and con- 
ſiders the nations to whom a great portion of the year 
is darkneſs, and who are condemned to paſs weeks 
and months amidſt mountains of ſnow, he will ſoon 
recover his tranquillity, and while he ſtirs his fire, 
or throws his cloak about him, reflect how much he 
owes to Providence, that he is not placed in Green- 
land'or Siberia, 

The barrenneſs of the earth and the ſeverity of 
the ſkies in theſe dreary countries, are ſuch as 
might be expected to confine the mind wholly to 
the contemplation of neceſſity and diſtreſs, ſo that 
the care of eſcaping death from cold and hunger, 
ſhould leave no room for thoſe paſſions which, in 
lands of plenty, influence conduct, or diverſify cha- 
raters ; the ſummer ſhould be ſpent only in pro- 
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viding for the winter, and the winter in longing for 
the ſummer. 

Vet learned curioſity is known to have found its 
way into theſe abodes of poverty and gloom : Lap- 
land and Iceland have their hiftorians, their criticks, 
and their poets ; and love, that extends his dominion 
wherever humanity can be found, perhaps exerts the 
ſame power in the Greenlander's hut as in the palaces 


of eaſtern monarchs. 
In one of the large caves to which the families of 


Greenland retire together, to paſs the cold months, 
and which may be termed their villages or cities, a 
youth and maid, who came from different parts of 
the country, were ſo much diſtinguiſhed for their 
beauty, that they were called by the reſt of the inha- 
bitants Anningait and Hut, from a ſuppoſed reſem- 
blance to their anceſtors of the ſame names, who had 
been transformed of old into the ſun and moon. 
Anningait for ſome time heard the praiſes of Aut 
with little emotion, but at laſt, by frequent inter- 


views, became ſenſible of her charms, and firſt made 


a diſcovery of his affection, by inviting her with her 
parents to a feaſt, where he placed before ut the 
tail of a whale. Ajut ſeemed not much delighted by 
this gallantry ; yet, however, from that time, was 
obſerved rarely to appear, but in a veſt made of the 
ſkin of a white deer ; ſhe uſed frequently to renew 
the black dye upon her hands and forehead, to adorn 
her ſleeves with coral and ſhells, and to braid her 
hair with great exactneſs. 

The elegance of her dreſs, and the judicious diſ- 


poſition of her ornaments, had ſuch an effect upon 
Anningait, 
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Antingait, that he could no longer be reſtrained from 
a declaration of his love, He therefore compoſed a 
poem in her praiſe, in which, among other heroick 
and tender ſentiments, he proteſted, that She was 
“ beautiful as the vernal willow, and fragrant as 
« thyme upon the mountains; that her fingers were 
« white as the teeth of the morſe, and her ſmile grate. 
« ful as the diſſolution of the ice; that he would pur. 
c ſue her, though ſhe ſhould paſs the ſnows of the 
ec midland cliffs, or ſeek ſhelter in the caves of the 
ec eaſtern cannibals ; that he would tear her from the 
« embraces of the genius of the rocks, ſnatch her 
« from the paws of Amarock, and reſcue her from 
« the ravine of 'Hefgufa.” He concluded with a 
wiſh, that “ whoever ſhall attempt to hinder his 
c union with jut, might be buried without his 
« bow, and that in the land of fouls his ſkull might 
tc ſerve for no other uſe than to catch the droppings 
ce of the ſtarry lamps.“ 

This ode being univerſally applauded, it was ex- 
pected that Ajut would ſoon yield to ſuch fervour and 
accompliſhments ; but jut, with the natural haugh- 
tineſs of beauty, expected all the forms of courtſhip ; 
and before ſhe would confeſs herſelf conquered, the 
ſun returned, the ice broke, and the ſeaſon of labour 
called all to their employments. 

Anningait and Aut for a time always went out in 
the ſame boat, and divided whatever was caught. 
Anningait, in the ſight of his miſtreſs, loſt no oppor- 
tunity of ſignalizing his courage; he attacked the 
ſea-horſes on the ice; purſued the ſeals into the 


water; and leaped upon the back of the whale, while 
he 
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he was yet ſtruggling with the remains of life. Nor 
was his diligence leſs to accumulate all that could be 
neceſſary to make winter comfortable; he dried the 
roe of fiſhes and the fleſh of ſeals; he entrapped deer 
and foxes, and dreſſed their ſkins to adorn his bride; 
he feaſted her with eggs from the rocks, and ſtrewed 
her tent with flowers. 

It happened that a tempeſt drove the fiſh to a diſtant 
part of the coaſt, before Anningait had completed his 
ſtore; he therefore entreated Aut, that ſhe would at 
laſt grant him her hand, and accompany him to that 
part of the country whither he was now ſummoned by 
neceſſity. Ajut thought him not yet entitled to ſuch 
condefcenſion, but propoſed, as a trial of his con- 
ſtancy, that he ſhould return at the end of ſummer to 
the cavern where their acquaintance commenced, and 
there expect the reward of his aſſiduities. O vir- 
« gin, beautiful as the ſun ſhining on the water, con- 
« ſider,” ſaid Anningait, © what thou haſt required. 
« How eaſily may my return be precluded by a ſud- 
te den froſt or unexpected fogs ; then muſt the night 
« be paſt without my Ajut. We live not, my fair, 
ce in thoſe fabled countries, which lying ſtrangers ſo 
* wantonly deſcribe ; where the whole year is di- 
te vided into ſhort days and nights; where the ſame 
ce habitation ſerves for ſummer and winter; where 
te they raiſe houſes in rows above the ground, dwell 
te together from year to year, with flocks of tame 
te animals grazing in the fields about them; can 
te travel at any time from one place to another, 
* through ways incloſed with trees, or over walls 


© raiſed upon the inland waters; and direct their 
7 a te courſe 
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« courſe through wide countries by the ſight of green 
cc hills or ſcattered buildings. Even in ſummer, we 
ce have no means of croſſing the mountains, whoſe 
« ſnows are never diſſolved ; nor can remove to any 
« diſtant refidence, but in our boats coaſting the 
tc bays. Conſider, Mut; a few ſummer- days, and 
cc a few winter-nights, and the life of man is at an 
« end. Night is the time of eaſe and feſtivity, of 
<« revels and gaiety ; but what will be the flaming 
tc lamp, the delicious ſeal, or the ſoft oil, without 
ce the ſmile of Aut. 

The eloquence of Auningait was vain; the maid 
continued inexorable, and they parted with ardent 
promiſes to. meet again before the night of winter. 
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Nums. 187. Tugs pax, December 31, 1751. 


Non illum noftri poſſunt mutare labores, 

Neon fi frigoribus mediis Hebrumgue bibamus, 

Sithoniaſque nives hiemis ſubeamus agugſæ —— 

Omnia vincit amor. VIICIL. 


Love alters not for us his hard decrees, 

Not tho? beneath the Thracian clime we freeze, 

Or the mild bliſs of temperate ſkies forego, 

And in mid winter tread Sitbonian ſnow : — 

Love conquers all. DayDen. 


A NNINGAITIT, however diſcompoſed by the 

dilatory coyneſs of Ajut, was yet reſolved to 
omit no tokens of amorous reſpect; and therefore 
preſented her at his departure with the ſkins of ſeven 
white fawns, of five ſwans and eleven ſeals, with 
three marble lamps, ten veſſels of ſeal oil, and a large 
kettle of braſs, which he had purchaſed from a ſhip, 
at the price of half a whale, and two horns of ſea- 
unicorns. 

Ajut was ſo much affected by the fondneſs of her 
lover, or ſo much overpowered by his magnificence, 
that ſhe followed him to the ſea- ſide; and, when 
ſhe ſaw him enter the boat, wiſhed aloud, that he 
might return with plenty of ſkins and oil; that nei- 
ther the mermaids might ſnatch him into the deeps, 
nor the ſpirits of the rocks confine him in their ca- 
verns. | | 

She ſtood a while to gaze upon the departing 


veſſel, and then returning to her hut, filent and de- 
jected, 
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jected, laid aſide, from that hour, her white deer 
ſkin, ſuffered her hair to ſpread unbraided on her 
ſhoulders, and forbore to mix in the dances of the 
maidens. She endeavoured to divert her thoughts 
by continual application to feminine employments, 
gathered moſs for the winter lamps, and dried graſs 
to line the boots of Anningait. Of the ſkins which 
he had beſtowed upon her, ſhe made a fiſhing- 
coat, a ſmall boat, and tent, all of exquiſite ma- 
nufacture; and while ſhe was thus buſied, ſolaced 
her labours with a ſong, in which ſhe prayed, 
« that her lover might have hands ſtronger than the 
« paws of the bear, and feet ſwifter than the feet of 
« the rain-deer; that his dart might never err, 
tc and that his boat might never leak; that he 
« might never ſtumble on the ice, nor faint in the 
« water; that the ſeal might ruſh on his harpoon, 
« and the wounded whale might daſh the waves in 
« vain.“ 

The large boats in which the Greenlanders tranſ- 
port their families, are always rowed by women; 
for a man will not debaſe himſelf by work, which 
requires neither ſkill nor courage. Anningait was 
therefore expoſed by idleneſs to the ravages of paſ- 
ſion. He went thrice to the ſtern of the boat, with 
an intent to leap into the water, and ſwim back to 
his miſtreſs ; but recollecting the miſery which they 
muſt endure in the winter, without oil far the 
lamp, or ſkins for the bed, he reſolved to em- 
ploy the weeks of abſence in proviſion for a night 
of plenty and felicity. He then compoſed his emo- 
tions as he could, and expreſſed in wild numbers 
and uncouth images, his hopes, his ſorrows, and his 

| SE 


fears. © O life,” ſays he, „ frail and uncertain ! 
« where ſhall wretched man find thy reſemblance 
« but in ice floating on the ocean? It towers on 
« high, it ſparkles from afar, while the ſtorms drive 
« and the waters beat it, the ſun melts it above, and 
« the rocks ſhatter it below. What art thou, de- 
« ceitful pleaſure! but a ſudden blaze ftreaming 
« from the north, which plays a moment on the 
« eye, mocks the traveller with the hopes of light, 
« and then vaniſhes for ever ? What, love, art thou 
« but a whirlpool, which we approach without 
« knowledge of our danger, drawn on by imper- 
e ceptible degrees, till we have loſt all power of 


e reſiſtance and eſcape ? Till I fixed my eyes on the 


« praces of Ajut, while I had. not yet called her to 
« the banquet, I was careleſs as the ſleeping morſe, 
« I was merry as the ſingers in the ſtars. Why, 
« ut, did I gaze upon thy graces? why, my fair, 
ce did I call thee to the banquet? Yet, be faithful, 
« my love, remember Anningait, and meet my re- 
« turn with the ſmile of virginity, I will chaſe the 
« deer, I will ſubdue the whale, reſiſtleſs as the froſt 
c of darkneſs, and unwearied as the ſummer ſun. 
« In a few weeks, I ſhall return proſperous and 
« wealthy; then ſhall the roefiſh and the porpoiſe 
« feaſt thy kindred; the fox and hare ſhall cover thy 
te couch; the tough hide of the ſeal ſhall ſhelter thee 
* from cold; and the fat of the whale illuminate thy 
« dwelling.” 

Anningait having with theſe Saunen conſoled his 
grief, and animated his induſtry, found that they 
had now coaſted the headland, and ſaw the whales 
ſpouting at a diſtance, He therefore placed him- 
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ſelf in his fiſhing-boat, called his aſſociates to their 
ſeveral employments, plied his oar and harpoon with 
incredible courage and dexterity ; and, by dividing 
his time between the chace and fiſhery, mp the 
miſeries of abſence and ſuſpicion, 

Ajut, in the mean time, notwithſtanding her ne- 
glected dreſs, happened, as ſhe was drying ſome 
{ſkins in the ſun, to catch the eye of Norng /ak, on his 
return from hunting. Norng ſuk was of birth truly 
illuſtrious. His mother had died in child-birth, and 
his father, the moſt expert fiſher of Greenland, had 
_ -periſhed by too cloſe purſuit of the whale, His dig- 
nity was equalled by his riches ; he was maſter of 
four men's and two women's boats, had ninety tubs 
of oil in his winter habitation, and five and twenty 
ſeals buried in the ſnow againſt the ſeaſon of darkneſs. 
When he ſaw the beauty of Ajut, he immediately 
threw over her the ſkin of a deer that he had taken, 
and ſoon after preſented her with a branch of coral. 
ut refuſed his gifts, and determined to admit no 
lover in the place of Anningait. 

Norng ſuk, thus rejected, had recourſe to ſtratagem. 
He knew that Jui would conſult an Angekkok, or 
diviner, concerning the” fate of her lover, and the 
felicity of her future life. He therefore applied 


himſelf to the moſt celebrated Angekkok of that part 


of the country, and by a preſent of two ſeals and a 
marble kettle obtained a promiſe, that when Aut 
ſhould conſult him, he'would declare that her lover 
was in the land of fouls. jut, in a ſhort time, 
brought him a coat made by herſelf, and enquired 
what events were to befal her, with aſſurances of a 
much larger reward at the return of Anningait, if the 


prediction 
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prediction ſhould flatter her defires. The Angekkok 
knew the way to riches, and foretold that Anningait, 
having already caught two whales, would ſoon return 
home with a large boat laden with proviſions. 

This prognoſtication ſhe was ordered to keep 
ſecret; and Norng ſut depending upon his artifice, 
renewed his addreſſes with greater confidence; but 
finding his ſuit ſtill unſucceſsful, applied himſelf to 
her parents with gifts and promiſes. The wealth of 
Greenland is too powerful for the virtue of a Green- 
lander; they forgot the merit and the preſents of Au- 
ningait, and decreed 4jut to the embraces of Norng- 
fuk. She entreated ; ſhe remonſtrated; ſhe wept, 
and raved ; but findin riches irreſiſtible, fled away 
into the uplands, oP lived in a cave upon ſuch 
berries as ſhe could gather, and the birds or hares 
which ſhe had the fortune to enſnare, taking care, at 
an hour when ſhe was not likely to be found, to view 
the ſea every day, that her lover might not miſs her 
at his return. 


At laſt ſhe ſaw the great boat i in, which Anningait 


had departed, ſtealing flow and heavy laden along the 
coaſt, She ran with all the impatience of affection to 
catch her lover in her arms, and relate her conſtancy 
and ſufferings. When the company reached the 
land, they informed her, that Anningait, after the 
fiſhery was ended, being unable to ſupport the flow 
paſſage of the veſſel of carriage, had ſet out before 
them in his fiſhing-boat, and they expected at their 
arrival to have found him on ſhore. 

Hut, diſtracted at this intelligence, was about to 
Aly into the hills, without knowing why, though ſhe 
was now in the hands of her parents, who forced her 
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back to their own hut, and A irrt to comſoct 
her; but when at laſt they retired to reſt, ut went 
down to the beach ; where finding a fiſhing-boat, ſhe 
entered it without heſitation, and telling thoſe who 
wondered at her raſhneſs, that ſhe was going in ſearch 
of Anningait, rowed away with great ſwiſtneſs, and 
was ſeen no more. 

The fate of theſe lovers gave occaſion to various 
fictions and conjectures. Some are of opinion, that 
they were changed into ſtars ; others imagine, that 
Anningait was ſeized in his paſſage by the genius of 
the rocks, and that jut was transformed into a mer- 
maid, and ſtill continues to ſeek her lover in the de- 
ſerts of the ſea, But the general perſuaſion is, that 
they are both in that part of the land of fouls where 
the ſun never ſets, where oil is always freſh, and pro- 
viſions always warm. The virgins ſometimes throw 
a thimble and a needle into the bay, from which the 


hapleſs maid departed ; and when a Greenlander would 


praiſe any couple for virtuous affection, he declares 
that they love like Anningait and Iut. 
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NumB. 188. SATURDAY, January 4, 1752. 


S. te colo, Sexte, non amabo. Mar. 


The more I honour thee, the leſs I love. 


ON E of the deſires dictated by vanity is more 
general, or leſs blameable, than that of being 
diſtinguiſhed for the arts of converſation. Other 
accompliſhments may be poſſeſſed without oppor- 
tunity of exerting them, or wanted without danger 
that the defe& can often be remarked; but as no 
man can live, otherwiſe than in an hermitage, wich- 
out hourly pleaſure or vexation, from the fondneſs or 
negle& of thoſe about him, the faculty of giving 
pleaſure is of continual uſe. Few are more frequently 
envied than thoſe who have the power of forcing at- 
tention wherever they come, whoſe entrance is con- 
ſidered as a promiſe of felicity, and whoſe departure 
is lamented, like the receſs of the ſun from northern 
climates, as a privation of all that enlivens fancy, or 
inſpirits gaiety. | 
It is apparent, that to excellence in this valuable 
art, ſome peculiar qualifications are neceſſary ; for 


every one's experience will inform him, that the 


pleaſure which men are able to give in converſation, 
hoids no ſtated proportion to their knowledge or 
their virtue. Many find their way to the tables and 
the parties of thoſe who never conſider them as of 
the leaſt importance in any other place; we have all, 
at one time or other, been content to love thoſe 

| T3 whom 
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whom we could not eſteem, and been perſuaded to 
try the dangerous experiment of admitting him for a 
companion, whom e knew to be too ignorant for a 
counſellor, and too treacherous for a friend. i 

I queſtion whether ſome abatement of character is 

not neceſſary to general acceptance. Few ſpend 
their time with much ſatisfaction under the eye of 
unconteſtable ſuperiority ; and therefore, among thoſe 
whoſe preſence is courted at aſſemblies of jollity, 
there are ſeldom found men eminently diſtinguiſhed 
for powers or acquiſitions. The wit whoſe vivacity 
condemns flower tongues to ſilence, the ſcholar whoſe 
knowledge allows no man to fancy that he inſtructs 
him, the critick who ſuffers no fallacy to paſs un- 
detected, and the reaſoner who condemns the idle 
to thought, and the negligent to attention, are 
generally praiſed and feared, reverenced and avoided. 
He that would pleaſe muſt rarely aim at ſuch ex- 
cellence as depreſſes his hearers in their own opinion, 
or debars them from the hope of contributing reci- 
procally to the entertainment of the company, Mer- 
riment, extorted by ſallies of imagination, ſprightli- 
neſs of remark, or quickneſs of reply, is too often 
what the Latins call, the Sardinian Laughter, a di- 
ſtortion of the face without gladneſs of heart. 

For this reaſon, no ſtyle of converſation is more 
extenſively acceptable than the narrative, He who 
has ſtored his memory with ſlight anecdotes, private 
incidents, and perſonal peculiarities, ſeldom fails to 
find his audience favourable. Almoſt every man 
liſtens with eagerneſs to contemporary hiſtory ; for 


amol every man has ſome real or imaginary con- 
nection 
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nection with a celebrated character; ſome deſire to 


advance or oppoſe a riſing name. Vanity often co- 
operates with curioſity. He that is a hearer in one 
place, qualifies himſelf to become a ſpeaker in an- 
other ; for though he cannot comprehend a ſeries of 
argument, or tranſport the volatile ſpirit of wit 
without evaporation, he yet thinks himſelf able to 
treaſure up the various incidents of a ſtory, and 
pleaſes his hopes with the information which he ſhall 
give to ſome inferior ſociety. 

Narratives are for the moſt part heard without 
envy, becauſe they are not ſuppoſed to imply any 
intellectual qualities above the common rate. To 
be acquainted with facts not yet echoed by plebeian 
mouths, may happen to one man as well as to ano- 
ther ; and to relate them when they are known, has 
in appearance ſo little difficulty, that every one con- 
cludes himſelf equal to the taſk. 

But it is not eaſy, and in ſome ſituations of life 
not poſſible, to accumulate ſuch a ſtock of materials 
as may ſupport the expence of continual narration ; 
and it frequently happens, that they who attempt 
this method of ingratiating themſelves, pleaſe only 
at the firſt interview; and, for want of new ſupplies 
of intelligence, wear out their ſtories by continual 
repetition. 

There would be, therefore, little hope of obtain- 
ing the praiſe of a good companion, were it not to 
be gained by more compendious methods; but ſuch 
is the kindneſs of mankind to all, except thoſe who 
aſpire to real merit and rational dignity, that every 


underſtanding may find ſome way to excite benevo- 
S 4 lence; 
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lence; and whoever is not envied may learn the art 
of procuring love. We are willing to be pleaſed, but 
are not willing to admire; we favour the mirth or 
officiouſneſs that ſolicits our regard, but oppoſe the 
worth or ſpirit that enforces it, 

The firſt place among thoſe that pleaſe, becauſe 
they deſire only to leaſt; is due to the merry fellow, 
whoſe laugh is loud, and whoſe voice is ftrong ; 
who is ready to echo every jeſt with obſtreperous ap- 
probation, and countenance every frolick with vo- 
_ Ciferations of applauſe, It is not neceſſary to a merry 
fellow to have in himſelf any fund of jocularity, or 
force of conception; it is ſufficient that he always 
appears in the higheſt exaltation of gladnefs, for the 
greater part of mankind are gay or ſerious by infec- 
tion, and follow without reſiſtance the attraction of 
example. 

Next to the merry fellow is the good-natured man, 
a being generally without benevolence, or any other 
Aer, than ſuch as indolence and inſenſibility con- 
fer. The characteriſtick of a good natured man is 
to bear a joke; to fit unmoved and unaffected 
amidſt noiſe and turbulence, profaneneſs and obſce- 
nity; to hear every tale without contradiction; to 
endure inſult without reply; and to follow the ſtream 
of folly, whatever courſe it ſhall happen to take. 
The good-natured man is commonly the darling of 
the petty wits, with whom they exerciſe themſelves 
in the rudiments of raillery; for he never takes 
advantage of failings, nor diſconcerts a puny ſatiriſt 
with unexpected ſarcaſms; but while the glaſs con- 
tinues to circulate, contentedly bears the expence of 
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uninterupted laughter, and retires rejoicing at his 


own importance. 


The modeſt man is a companion of a yet lower 
rank, whoſe only power of giving pleaſure is not to 
interrupt it. The modeſt man fatisfies himſelf with 
peaceful ſilence, which all his companions are can- 
did enough to conſider as proceeding not from ina- 
bility to ſpeak, but willingneſs to hear. 

Many, without being able to attain any general 
character of excellence, have ſome ſingle art of enter- 
tainment which ſerves them as a paſſport through 
the world. One I have known for fifteen years the 
darling of a weekly club, becauſe every night, pre- 
ciſely at eleven, he begins his favourite ſong, and 
during the vocal performance, by correſponding 
motions of his hand, chalks out a giant upon the 
wall. Another has endeared himſelf to a long ſuc- 
ceſſion of acquaintances by fitting among them with 
his wig reverſed ; another by contriving to ſmut the 
noſe of any ſtranger who was to be initiated in the 
club ; another by purring like a cat, and then pre- 
tending to be frighted ; and another by yelping like 
a hound, and calling to the drawers to drive out the 
dog, | 
Such are the arts by which cheerfulneſs is pro- 
moted, and ſometimes friendſhip eſtabliſhed ; arts, 
which thoſe who deſpiſe them ſhould not rigorouſly 


blame, except when they are practiſed at the expence 


of innocence ; for it is always neceſſary to be loved, 
but not always neceſſary to be reverenced. 
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Nous. 159 Tauber. January 7, 1752, 


Quod tam grande fophos clamat tibi turba togata, 
Non tu, Pomponi, cena diſerta tua eſt. Mazt, 


Reſounding plaudits tho? the crowd have rung ; 
Thy treat is eloquent, and not thy tongue. F. L Eis. 


HE world ſcarcely affords opportunities of 

making any obſervation more frequently, than 
on 'falſe claims to commendation. Almoſt every 
man waſtes part of his life in attempts to diſplay 
qualities which he does not poſſeſs, and to gain ap- 
plauſe which he cannot keep; ſo that ſcarcely can 
two perſons caſually meet, but one is offended or di- 
verted by the oſtentation of the other. 

Of theſe pretenders it is fit to diſtinguiſh thoſe who 
endeavour to deceive from them who are deceived ; 
thoſe who by deſigned impoſtures promote their in- 
tereſt, or gratify their pride, from them who mean 
only to force into regard their latent excellencies and 
neglefted virtues ; who believe themſelves qualified 
to inſtruct or pleaſe, and therefore invite the notice 
of mankind. 

The artful and fraudulent uſurpers of diſtin&ion 
deſerve greater ſeverities than ridicule and contempt, 
ſince they are ſeldom content with empty praiſe, but 
are inſtigated by paſſions more pernicious than vanity. 
They conſider the reputation which they endeavour 
to eſtabliſh as neceſſary to the accompliſhment of 
ſome ſubſequent deſign, and value praiſe only as it 

| may 
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may conduce to the ſucceſs of avarice or amdi- 
tion. 

The commercial world is very frequently put into 
confuſion by the bankruptcy of merchants, that aſ- 
ſumed the ſplendour of wealth only to obtain the 
privilege of trading with the ſtock of other men, and 
of contracting debts which nothing but lucky caſual- 
ties could enable them to pay; till after having ſup- 
ported their appearance a while by tumultuous mag- 
nificence of boundleſs traffick, they ſink at once, and 
drag down into poverty thoſe whom their equipages 
had induced to truſt them. 

Among wretches that place their happineſs in 'the 


| favour of the great, of beings whom only high titles 


or large eſtates fet above themſelves, nothing is more 
common than' to boaſt of confidence which they do 
not enjoy; to ſell promiſes which they know their in- 
tereſt unable to perform; and to reimburſe the tribute 
which they pay to an imperious maſter, from the 
contributions of meaner dependants, whom they. can 
amuſe with tales of their influence, and hopes of their 
ſolicitation, 

Even among ſome, too thoughtleſs and- volatile 
for avarice or ambition, may be found- a ſpecies of 
falſehood more deteſtable than the levee or exchange 
can ſhew. There are men that boaſt of debaucheries, 
of which they never had addreſs to be guilty ; ruin, 
by lewd tales, the characters of women to whom they 


are ſcarcely known, or by whom they have been re- 


jetted ; deſtroy in a drunken frolick the happineſs of 
families; blaſt the bloom of 3 and intercept 
the reward of virtue. 


Other 
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Other artifices of falſehood, though utterly un- 

worthy of an ingenuous mind, are not yet to be 
ranked with flagitious enormities, nor is it neceſſary 
to incite ſanguinary juſtice againſt them, ſince they 
may be adequately puniſhed by detection and laugh- 
ter. The traveller who deſcribes cities which he has 
never ſeen ; the ſquire who, at his return from Lon- 
don, tells of his intimacy with nobles to whom he has 
only bowed in the park, or coffee-houſe; the author 
who entertains his admirers with ſtories of the aſſiſt- 
ance which he gives to wits of.a higher rank ; the city 
dame who talks of her viſits at great houſes, where 
the happens to know the cook-maid, are ſurely ſuch 
harmleſs animals as truth herſelf may be content to 
deſpiſe without deſiring to hurt them. 
But of the multitudes who ſtruggle in vain for 
diſtinction, and diſplay their own merits only to feel 
more acutely the ſting of neglect, a great part are 
wholly innocent of deceit, and are betrayed, by in- 
fatuation and credulity, to that ſcorn with which the 
univerſal love of praiſe incites us all to drive feeble 
competitors out of our way. 

Few men ſurvey themſelves with ſo much ſeverity, 
as nof to admit prejudices in their own favour, which 
an artful flatterer may gradually ſtrengthen, till wiſhes 
for a particular qualification are improved to hopes 
of attainment, and hopes of attainment to belief of 
poſſeſſion. Such flatterers every one will find, who 
has power to reward their aſſiduities. Wherever there 
is wealth, there will be dependance and expectation, 
and wherever there 1s dependance, there will be an 
emulation of ſervility. 


Many 
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Many of the follies which provoke general cenſure, 
are the effects of ſuch vanity as, however it might 
have wantoned in the imagination, would ſcarcely have 
dared the publick eye, had it not been animated and 
emboldened by flattery. Whatever difficulty there 
may be in the knowledge of ourſelves, ſcarcely any 
one fails to ſuſpect his own imperfections, till he is 
elevated by others to confidence. We are almoſt all 
naturally modeſt and timorous ; but fear and ſhame 
are uneaſy ſenſations, and whoſoever helps to remove 
them 1s received with kindneſs. 

Turpicula was the heireſs of a large eſtate, and 


having loſt her mother in her infancy, was committed 


to a governeſs, whom misfortunes had reduced to 
ſuppleneſs and humility. The fondneſs of Turpicula's 
father would not ſuffer him to truſt her at a publick 
ſchool, but he hired domeſtick teachers, and beſtowed 
on her all the accompliſhments that wealth could 
purchaſe. But how many things are neceſſary to hap- 
pineſs which money cannot obtain ? Thus ſecluded 
from all with whom ſhe might converſe on terms of 
equality, ſhe heard none of thoſe intimations of her 
defects, which envy, petulance, or anger, produce 
among children, where they are not afraid of telling 


what they think. 


Turpicula ſaw nothing but obſequiouſneſs, and 
heard nothing but commendations. None are ſo 
little acquainted with the heart, as not to know that 
woman's firſt wiſh is to be handſome, and that con- 
ſequently the readieſt method of obtaining her kind- 
neſs is to praiſe her beauty. Turpicula had a diſtorted 
ſhape and a dark complexion ; yet, when the impu- 
dence of adulation had ventured to tell her of the 

| command- 
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commanding dignity of her motion, and the ſoft 
enchantment of her ſmile, ſhe was eaſily convinced, 
that ſhe was the delight or torment of every eye, and 
that all who gazed upon her felt the fire of envy or 
love. She therefore neglected the culture of an un- 
derſtanding which might have ſupplied the defects 
of her form, and applied all her care to the decora- 
tion of her perſon; for ſhe conſidered that more 
could judge of beauty than of wit, and was, like the 
reſt of human beings, in haſte to be admired, The 
deſire of conqueſt naturally led her to the liſts in 
which beauty ſignalizes her power. She glittered at 
court, fluttered in the' park, and talked aloud in the 
front-box ; but, after a thouſand experiments of her 
charms, was at laſt convinced that ſhe had been flat- 
tered, and that her glaſs was honeſter than her maid, 
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NuUMB. 190. SATURDAY, January 11, 1752. 


Ploravere ſuis, non reſpondere favorem 


| Quaſitum meritis. Hor. 
Henry and Alfred —— 
Clos'd their long glories with a ſigh, to find 
Th? unwilling gratitude of baſe mankind, Por B. 


MONG the emirs and viſiers, the ſons of 
A valour and of wiſdom, that ſtand at the eor- 
ners of the Indian throne, to aſſiſt the counſels or 
conduct the wars of the poſterity of Timur, the firſt 
place was long held by Morad the fon of Hanuth. 
Morad having ſignalized himſelf in many battles and 
ſieges, was rewarded with the government of a pro- 
vince, from which the fame of his wiſdom and mo- 
deration was wafted to the pinnacles of Agra, by the 
prayers of thoſe whom his adminiſtration made 
happy. The emperor called him into his preſence, 
and gave into his hand the keys of riches, and the 
ſabre of command. The voice of Morad was heard 
from the cliffs of Taurus to the Indian ocean, every 
tongue faultered in his preſence, and every eye was 
caſt down before him, 

Morad lived many years [in proſperity ; every day 
increaſed his wealth, and extended his influence. 
The ſages repeated his maxims, the captains of 
thouſands waited his commands. Competition with- 


drew into the cavern of envy, and diſcontent trem- 


; bled 
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bled at her own murmurs. But human greatneſs 
is ſhort and tranſitory, as the odour of incenſe in 
the fire. The ſun grew weary of gilding the palaces 
of Morad, the clouds of forrow gathered round his 
head, and the tempeſt of hatred roared about his 
dwelling. | 

Morad ſaw ruin haſtily approaching. The firſt 
that forſook him were his poets; their example 
was followed by all thoſe whom he had rewarded 
-for contributing to his pleaſures, and only a few, 
whoſe virtue had entitled them to favour, were now 
to be ſeen in his hall or chambers. He felt his 
danger, and proſtrated himſelf at the foot of the 
throne. His accuſers were confident and loud, his 
friends ſtood contented with frigid neutrality, and the. 
voice. of truth was overborne by clamour. He was 
diveſted of his power, deprived of his acquiſitions, 
and condemned to pals the reſt of his life on his here- 
ditary eſtate. 

Morad had been ſo long accuſtomed to crowds and 
buſinefs, ſupplicants and flattery, that he knew not 
how to fill up his hours in ſolitude ; he ſaw with re- 
gret the ſun riſe to force on his eye a new day for 
which he had no uſe; and envied the ſavage that 
wanders in the deſert, becauſe he has no time vacant 
from 'the calls of nature, but is always chaſing his 
prey, or ſleeping in his den. 

His diſcontent in time vitiated his conſtitution, 
and a flow diſeaſe ſeized upon him. He refuſed 
phyſick, neglected exerciſe, and lay down on his 
couch peeviſh and reſtleſs, rather afraid to die than 


- deſirous to live. His domeſticks, for a time, re- 
| doubled 
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doubled their aſſiduities; but finding that no offici- 
oulneſs could ſooth, nor exactneſs ſatisfy, they ſoon 
gave way to negligence and ſloth, and he that once 
commanded nations, often languiſhed in his chamber 
without an attendant. | 

In this melancholy ſtate, he commanded meſ- 
ſengers to recal his eldeſt ſon Mouxaid from the 
army. Abouzaid was alarmed at the account of his 
father's ſickneſs, and haſted by long journies to his 
place of reſidence. Morad was yet living, and 
felt his ſtrength return at the embraces of his ſon ; 
then commanding him to fit down at his bed-ſide, 
« Abouxaid, ſays he, © thy father has no more 
« to hope or fear from the inhabitants of the earth, 
ce the cold hand of the angel of death is now upon 
« him, and the voracious grave is howling for his 
« prey. Hear therefore the precepts of ancient 
« experience, let not my laſt inſtructions iſſue forth 
« in vain, Thou haſt ſeen me happy and cala- 
« mitous, thou haſt beheld my exaltation and my 
« fall. My power is in the hands of my enemies, 
« my treaſures have rewarded my accuſers; but 
© my inheritance the clemency of the emperor has 
ce ſpared, and my wiſdom his anger could not take 
« away. Caſt thine eyes round thee, whatever thou 
te beholdeſt will, in a few hours, be thine; apply 


« thine ear to my dictates, and theſe poſſeſſions will 


« promote thy happineſs. Aſpire not to publick 
© honours, enter not the palaces of kings; thy 
« wealth will ſet thee above inſult, let thy mode- 
« ration keep thee below envy. Content thyſelf 
ce with private dignity, diffuſe thy riches among 
« thy friends, let every day extend thy beneficence, 

Vor. VI. U ce and 
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« and ſuffer not thy heart to be at reſt till thou art 
« Joved by all to whom thou art known. In the 
ce height of my power, I ſaid to defamation, Who 
ce will hear thee? and to artifice, What canſt thou 
« perform? But, my fon, deſpiſe not thou the ma- 
te lice of the weakeſt, remember that venom ſupplies 
« the want of ſtrength, and that the lion may periſh 
&« by the puncture of an aſp.” 

Morad expired in a few hours. Abouzaid, after 
the months of mourning, determined to regulate 
his conduct by his father's precepts, and cultivate 
the love of mankind by every art of kindneſs and 
endearment. He wiſely conſidered, that domeſtick 
happineſs was firſt to be ſecured, and that none have 
ſo much power of doing good or hurt, as thoſe who' 
are preſent in the hour of negligence, hear the 
burſts of thoughtleſs merriment, and obſerve the 
ſtarts of unguarded paſſion. He therefore aug- 
mented the pay of all his attendants, and requited 
every exertion of uncommon diligence by ſupernu- 
merary gratuities, While he congratulated himſelt 
upon the fidelity and affection of his family, he was 
in the night alarmed with robbers, who being pur- 
ſued and taken, declared that they had been admitted 
by one of his ſervants ; the ſervant immediately con- 
feſſed, that he unbarred the door, becauſe another 
not more worthy of confidence was entruſted with the 
keys. 

Abouzaid was thus convinced that a dependant 
could not eafily be made a friend ; and that while 
many were ſoliciting for the firſt rank of favour, all 
thoſe would be alienated whom he diſappointed. He 
therefore reſolved to aſſociate with a few equal com- 

| panions 


ll 
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panions ſelected from among the chief men of the 
province. With theſe he lived happily for a time, 
till familiarity ſet them free from reſtraint, and every 
man thought himſelf at liberty to indulge his own 
caprice, and advance his own opinions, They then 
diſturbed each other with contrariety of inclinations, 
and difference of ſentiments, and Abonuzaid was ne- 
ceſſitated to offend one party by concurrence, or both 
by indifference. 

He afterwards determined to avoid a cloſe union 
with beings ſo diſcordant in their nature, and to dif- 
fuſe himſelf in a larger circle. He praAiſed the ſmile 
of univerſal courteſy, and invited all to his table, 
but! admitted none to his retirements. Many who 
had been rejected in his choice of friendſhip, now 
refuſed to accept his acquaintance ; and of thoſe whom 
plenty and magnificence drew to his table, every one 


preſſed forward toward intimacy, thought himſelf 


overlooked in the crowd, and murmured becauſe he 
was not diſtinguiſhed above the reſt. By degrees all 
made advances, and all reſented repulſe. The table 
was then covered with delicacies in vain ; the mu- 
ſick ſounded in empty rooms; and Abouzaid was left 
to form in ſolitude ſome new ſcheme of pleaſure or 
ſecurity. | 

Reſolving now to try the force of gratitude, he en- 
quired for men of ſcience, whoſe merit was obſcured 
by poverty. His houſe was ſoon crowded with poets, 
ſculptors, painters, and deſigners, who wantoned in 
unexperienced plenty, and employed their powers in 
celebration of their patron. But in a ſhort time they 
forgot the diſtreſs from which they had been reſcued, 


and began to conſider their deliverer as a wretch of 
U 2 narrow 
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narrow capacity, who was growing great by works 
which he. could not perform, and whom they over- 
paid by condeſcending to accept his bounties. Mou- 
zaid heard their murmurs and diſmiſſed them, and 
from that hour continued blind to colours, and deaf 
to panegyrick. 

As the ſons of art departed, muttering threats of 
perpetual infamy, Abouzaid, who ſtood at the gate, 
called to him Hamet the poet. Hamet,” ſaid he, 
e thy ingratitude has put an end to my hopes and 
« experiments: I have now learned the vanity of 
ce thoſe labours that wiſh to be rewarded by human 
ce benevolence; I ſhall henceforth do good, and 
« avoid evil, without reſpect to the opinion of men; 
te and reſolve to ſolicit only the approbation of that 
«« Being whom alone we are ſure to pleaſe by endea- 
cc youring to pleaſe him.“ 
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Cereus in vitium flecti, monitoribus aſper. Hos, 


The youth —— 
Yielding like wax, th* impreſſive folly bears; 
Rough to reproof, and flow to future cares. Francis, 


To the RAMBLER, 


Dear Mr. RAMBLER, 


HAVE been four days confined to my cham- 
ber by a cold, which has already kept me from 
three plays, nine fales, five ſhows, and fix card- 
tables, and put me ſeventeen viſits behind-hand ; 
and the doctor tells my mamma, that if I fret and 


cry, it will ſettle in my head, and I ſhall not be fit to 


be ſeen theſe ſix weeks. But, dear Mr. Rambler, 
how can I help it? At this very time Meliſſa is 
dancing with the prettieſt gentleman ; —ſhe will break- 
faſt with him to-morrow, and then run to two auc- 
tions, and hear compliments, and have preſents ; then 
ſhe will be dreſt, and viſit, and get a ticket to the 
play ; then goto cards and win, and come home with 
two flambeaus before her chair. Dear Mr. Rambler, 
who can bear it ? 

My aunt has juſt brought me a bundle of your pa- 


pers for my amuſement. She ſays, you are a philo- 


ſopher, and will teach me to moderate my deſires, and 
look upon the world with indifference. But, dear 
fir, I do not wiſh, nor intend to moderate my de- 

U 3 ſires, 
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ſires, nor can I think it proper to look upon the 
world with indifference, till the world looks with in- 
difference on me. I have been forced, however, to 
fic this morning a whole quarter of an hour with your 
paper before my face ; but juſt as my aunt came in, 
| Phyllidaa had brought me a letter from Mr. Trip, 
which I put within the leaves, and read about ab/ence 
and inconſoleableneſs, and ardour, and irrefiftible paſ- 
fien, and eternal conſtancy, while my aunt imagined, 
that I was puzzling myſelf with your philoſophy, and 
often cried out, when ſhe ſaw me look confuſed, If 
de there is any word that you do not underſtand, child, 
« T will explain it.“ 

Dear ſoul! how old people that think themselves 
wiſe may be impoſed upon ! But it is fit that they. 
ſhould take their turn, for I am ſure, while they can 
keep poor girls cloſe in the nurſery, they tyrannize 
over us in a very ſhameful manner, and fill our ima- 
ginations with tales of terror, only to make us live in 
quiet ſubjection, and fancy that we can never be ſafe 
but by their protection. 

I have a mamma and two aunts, who have all 
been formerly celebrated for wit and beauty, and are 
ſtill generally admired by thoſe that value themſelves 
upon their underſtanding, and love to talk of vice and 
virtue, nature and ſimplicity, and beauty and pro- 
priety ; but if there was not ſome hope of meeting 
me, ſcarcely a creature would come near them that 
wears a faſhionable coat. Theſe ladies, Mr. Rambler, 
have had me under their government fifteen years 
and a half, and have all that time been endeavouring 
to deceive me by ſuch repreſentations of life as I now 
find not to be true; but I know not whether I ought 


tO 
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to impute them to ignorance or malice, as it is poſ- 
ſible the world may be much changed ſince they 


mingled in general converſation. 


Being deſirous that I ſhould love books, they told 
me, that nothing but knowledge could make me an 
agreeable companion to men of ſenſe, or qualify me 
to diſtinguiſh the ſuperficial glitter of vanity from the 
ſolid merit of underſtanding; and that a habit of 


reading would enable me to fill up the vacuities of 


life without the help of ſilly or dangerous amuſe- 
ments, and preſerve me from the ſnares of idleneſs 
and the inroads of temptation. 

But their principal intention was to make me afraid 
of men; in which they ſucceeded ſo well for a time, 
that I durſt not look in their faces, or be left alone 
with them in a parlour; for they made me fancy, that 
no man ever ſpoke but to deceive, or looked but to 
allure; that the girl who ſuffered him that had once 
ſqueezed her hand, to approach her a ſecond time, 
was on the brink of ruin; and that ſhe who anſwered 
a billet, without conſulting her relations, gave love 
ſuch power over her, that ſhe would certainly become 
either poor or infamous. 

From the time that my leading ſtrings were taken 
off, I ſcarce heard any mention of my beauty but 
from the milliner, the mantua- maker, and my own 
maid; for my mamma never ſaid more, when ſhe 
heard me commended, but © the girl is very well,” 
and then endeavoured to divert my attention by ſome 
enquiry after my needle, or my book. 

It is now three months ſince I have been ſuffered 


to pay and receive viſits, to dance at publick aſſem- 


blies, to have a place kept for me in the boxes, and 
U 4 to 
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to play at lady Racket's rout; and you may ealily 
imagine what I think of thoſe who have ſo long 
cheated me with falſe expectations, diſturbed me 
with fictitious terrors, and concealed from me all 
that I have found to make the happineſs of woman. 


I am fo far from perceiving the uſefulneſs or ne- 
ceſſity of books, that if I had not dropped all pre- 
tenſions. to learning, I ſhould have loſt Mr. Trip, 
whom I once frighted into another box, by retailing 
ſome of Dryden's remarks upon a tragedy ; for Mr. 
Trip declares, that he hates nothing like hard words, 
and I am ſure, there is not a better partner to be 
found ; his very walk is a dance. I have talked 
once or twice among ladies about principles and ideas, 
but they put their fans before their faces, and told. 
me I, was too wiſe for them, who for their part never 
pretended to read any thing but the play-bill, and 
then aſked me the price of my beſt head. 


Thoſe vacancies of time which are to be filled up 
with books, I have never yet obtained ; for, con- 
ſider, Mr. Rambler, I go to bed late, and therefore 
cannot riſe early ; as ſoon as I am up, I dreſs for the 
gardens ; then walk in the park ; then always go to 
ſome” ſale or ſhow, or entertainment at the little 
theatre; then muſt be dreſſed for dinner; then muſt 
pay my viſits ; then walk in the park; then hurry 
to the play ; and from thence to the card-table. 
This is the general courſe of the day, when 
there happens nothing extraordinary ; but ſometimes 
I ramble into the country, and come back again to 
a ball; ſometimes I am engaged for a whole day and 
part of the night. If, at any time, I can gain an 
hour by not being at home, I have ſo many things 

to 
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to do, ſo many orders to give to the milliner, ſo 
many alterations to make in my clothes, ſo many 
viſitants names to read over, ſo many invitations to 
accept or refuſe, ſo many cards to write, and ſo 
many faſhions to conſider, that I am loſt in confuſion, 
forced at laſt to let in company or ſtep into my chair, 
and leave half my affairs to the direction of my maid. 

This is the round of my day; and when ſhall I 
either ſtop my courſe, or ſo change it as to want a 
book ? I ſuppoſe it cannot be imagined, that any of 
theſe diverſions will ſoon be at an end. There will 
always be gardens, and a park, and auctions, and 
ſhows, and playhouſes, and cards; viſits will always 
be paid, and clothes always be worn; and how can 
I have time unemployed upon my hands ? 

But I am moſt at a loſs to gueſs for what purpoſe 
they related ſuch tragick ſtories of the cruelty, per- 
fidy, and artifices of men, who, if they ever were ſo 
malicious and deſtructive, have certainly now re- 
formed their manners. I have not, ſince my en- 
trance into the world, found one who docs not pro- 
feſs himſelf devoted to my ſervice, and ready to live 
or die, as I ſhall command him. They are ſo far 
from intending to hurt me, that their only contention 
is, who ſhall be allowed moſt cloſely to attend, and 
moſt frequently to treat me; when different places 
of entertainment, or ſchemes of pleaſure are men- 
tioned, I can ſee the eye ſparkle and the cheeks glow 
of him whole propoſals obtain my approbation ; he 
then leads me off in triumph, adores my conde- 
ſcenſion, and congratulates himſelf that he has lived 
to the hour of felicity. Are theſe, Mr. Rambler, 


creatures to be feared? Is it likely that an injury 
will 
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will be done me by thoſe who can enjoy life only 
while I favour them with my preſence? 

As little reaſon can I yet find to ſuſpect them of 
ſtratagems and fraud. When I play at cards, they 
never take advantage of my miſtakes, nor exact from 
me a rigorous obſervation of the game. Even Mr, 
Shuffle, a grave gentleman, who has daughters older 
than myſelf, plays with me fo negligently, that I am 
ſometimes inclined to believe he loſes his money by 
deſign, and yet he is fo fond of play, that he ſays, 
he will one day take me to his houſe in the country, 
that we may try by ourſelves who can conquer. 1 
have not yet promiſed him; but when the town grows 
a little empty, I ſhall think upon it, for I want ſome 
trinkets, like Letitia's, to my watch. I do not doubt. 
my luck, but muſt ſtudy ſome means of amuſing my 
relations. 

For all theſe diſtinctions I find myſelf indebted to 
that beauty which I was never ſuffered to hear praiſed, 
and of which, therefore, I did not before know the 
full value. The concealment was certainly an in- 
tentional fraud, for my aunts have eyes like other 
people, and I am every day told, that nothing but 
blindfieſs can eſcape the influence of my charms, 
Their whole account of that world which they pre- 
tend to know ſo well, has been only one fiction en- 
tangled with another; and though the modes of life 
oblige me to continue ſome appearances of reſpect, 
I cannot think that they, who have been fo clearly 
detected in 1gnorance or impoſture, have any right 
to the eſteem, veneration, or obedience of, 


SIR, Yours, 
BELLARIA. 


. 
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NUMB. 192, SATURDAY, January 18, 1752. 


Tie. d ei; tewlce 2 
Eoin, Tron®- walrus 
Mv agſvge Bxnuoy* 
AmToNuTo Tewr®- auto; 
0 Tov aelveu @anoracs 
Aid rr BK , 
Ala Tre & Toxn; 
Ae, foros M wuro* 
Te d xiieory O 
Ala dre o gναileg. 


Vain the nobleſt birth would prove, 
Nor worth nor wit avail in love; 
"Tis gold alone ſueceeds - by gold 
The venal ſex is bought and ſold. 
Accurs'd be he who firſt of yore 
Diſcover'd the pernicious ore ! 
This ſets a brother's heart on fire, 
And arms the ſon againſt the fire ; 
And what, alas ! is worſe than all, 
To this the lover owes his fall. 


To the RAMB LEER. 
8 


Ax Ack Ox. 


F. Lewis. 


AM the ſon of a gentleman, whoſe anceſtors, 

for many ages, held the firſt rank in the county; 
till at laſt one of them, too deſirous of popularity, 
ſet his houſe open, kept a table covered with conti- 
nual profuſion, and diſtributed his beef and ale to 
ſuch as choſe rather to live upon the folly of others, 
than their own labour, with ſuch thoughtleſs libera- 
lity, that he left a third part of his eſtate mortgaged. 
His ſucceſſor, a man of ſpirit, ſcorned to impair 


his 
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his dignity by parſimonious retrenchments, or to 
admit, by a fale of his lands, any participation of 
the rights of his manor ; he therefore made another 
mortgage to pay the intereſt of the former, and 
pleaſed himſelf with the reflection, that his ſon would 
have the hereditary eſtate without the diminution of 
an acre. 

Nearly reſembling this was the poche of my wiſe 
progenitors for many ages. Every man boaſted the 
antiquity of his family, reſolved to ſupport the dig. 
nity of his birth, and lived in ſplendour and plenty 
at the expence of his heir, who, ſometimes by a 
wealthy marriage, and ſometimes by lucky legacies, 
diſcharged part of the incumbrances, and thought 
himſelf intitled to contract new debts, and to leave 
to his children the ſame InherJeance of embarraſſ- 
ment and diſtreſs, 

Thus the eſtate perpetually decayed ; the woods 
were felled by one, the park ploughed by another, 
the fiſhery let to farmers by a third; at laſt the old 
hall was pulled down to ſpare the coſt of reparation, 
and part of the materials ſold to build a ſmall houſe 
with the reſt, We were now openly degraded from 
our original rank, and my father's brother was al- 
lowed with leſs reluctance to ſerve an apprenticeſhip, 
though we never reconciled ourſelves heartily to 
the ſound of haberdaſher, but always talked of 
warehouſes and a merchant, and when the wind hap- 


pened to blow loud, affected to pity the hazards of 


commerce, and to ſympathize with the ſolicitude of 
my poor uncle, who had the true retailer's terror of 
adventure, and never expoſed himſelf or his property 
to any wider water than the Thames, 

In 
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In time, however, by continual profit and ſmall 
expences, he grew rich, and began to turn his 
thoughts towards rank. He hung the arms of 
the family over his parlour-chimney ; pointed at a 
chariot decorated only with a cypher ; became of 
opinion that money could not make a gentleman; 
reſented the petulance of upſtarts; told ſtories of 
alderman Puff's grandfather the porter; wondered 
that there was no better method for regulating pre- 
cedence; wiſhed for ſome dreſs peculiar to men of 
faſhion; and when his ſervant preſented a letter, al- 
ways enquired whether it came from his brother the 
eſquire. 

My father was careful to ſend him game by 
every carrier, which, though the conveyance often 
colt more than the value, was well received, becauſe 
it gave him an opportunity of calling his friends to- 
gether, deſcribing the beauty of his brother's ſeat, 
and lamenting his own folly, whom no remonſtrances 
could withhold from polluting his fingers with a 
ſhop- book. 

The little preſents which we ſent were always re- 
turned with great munificence. He was deſirous of 
being the ſecond founder of his family, and could not 
bear that we ſhould be any longer outſhone by thoſe 
whom we conſidered as climbers upon our ruins, and 
uſurpers of our fortune. He furniſhed our houſe 
with all the elegance of faſhionable expence, and was 
careful to conceal his bounties, leſt the poverty of 
his family ſhould be ſuſpected. 

At length it happened that, by miſconduct like 


our own, a large eſtate, which had been purchaſed 
from 
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from us, was again expoſed to the beſt bidder. My 
uncle, delighted with an opportunity of reinſtating 


the family in their poſſeſſions, came down with trea- 


ſures, ſcarcely to be imagined in a place where com- 
merce has not made large ſums familiar, and at once 
drove all the competitors away, expedited the writ- 
ings, and took poſſeſſion. He now conſidered. him- 
ſelf as ſuperior to trade, diſpoſed of his ſtock, and as 
ſoon as he had ſettled his economy, began to ſhew 
his rural ſovereignty, by breaking the hedges of his 
tenants in hunting, and ſeizing the guns or nets of 
thoſe whoſe fortunes did not qualify them for ſportſ- 
men. He ſoon afterwards ſolicited the office of ſhe- 
riff, from which all his neighbours were glad to be 
reprieved, but which he regarded as a reſumption of 
anceſtral claims, and a kind of reſtoration to blood 
after the attainder of a trade. 

My uncle, whoſe mind was ſo filled with this change 
of his condition, that he found no want of domeſtick 
entertainment, declared himſelf too old to marry, 
and reſolved to let the newly- purchaſed eſtate fall into 
the regular channel of inheritance. I was therefore 


conſidered as heir apparent, and courted with offici- 


ouſneſs and careſſes, by the gentlemen who had hi- 
therto coldly allowed me that rank which they could 
not refuſe, depreſſed me with ſtudied neglect, and 
irritated me with ambiguous inſults. 

I felt not much pleaſure from the civilities for 
which I knew myſelf indebted to my uncle's in- 
duſtry, till by one of the invitations which every 
day now brought me, I was induced to ſpend a 


week with Lucius, whoſe daughter Flavilla I had 
7 often 
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often ſeen and admired like others, without any 
thought of nearer approaches. The inequality which 
had hitherto kept me at a diſtance being now le- 
velled, I was received with every evidence of reſpect; 
Lucius told me the fortune which he intended for his 
favourite daughter, many odd accidents obliged us to 
be often together without company, and ] ſoon began 
to find that they were ſpreading for me the nets. of 
matrimony. | 

Flavilla was all ſoftneſs and complaiſance. I, who 
had been excluded by a narrow fortune from much 
acquaintance with the world, and never been honoured 
before with the notice of ſo fine a lady, was eaſily en- 
amoured. Lucius either perceived my paſſion, or 
Flavilla betrayed it ; care was taken, that our private 
meetings ſhould be leſs frequent, and my charmer 
confeſſed by her eyes how much pain ſhe ſuffered from 
our reſtraint. I renewed my viſit upon every pre- 
tence, but was not allowed one interview without 


_ witneſs; at laſt I declared my paſſion to Lucius, who 


received me as a lover worthy of his daughter, and 
told me that nothing was wanting to his conſent, but 
that my uncle ſhould ſettle his eſtate upon me. I 
objected the indecency of encroaching on his life, 
and the danger of provoking him by ſuch an unſea- 
ſonable demand. Lucius ſeemed not to think de- 
cency of much importance, but admitted the danger 
of diſpleaſing, and concluded that as he was now old 
and ſickly, we might, without any inconvenience, 
wait for his death. 

With this reſolution I was better contented, as it 


' procured me the company of Flavilla, in which the 


days paſſed away amidſt continual rapture ; but in 
time 
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time I began to be aſhamed of ſitting idle, in expec- 
tation of growing rich by the death of my benefactor, 
and propoſed to Lucius many ſchemes of raiſing my 
own fortune by ſuch aſſiſtance as I knew my uncle 
willing to give me. Lucius, afraid leſt I ſhould 
change my affection in abſence, diverted me from my 
deſign by difluaſives to which my paſſion eaſily liſten- 
ed. At laſt my uncle died, and conſidering himſelf 
as neglected by me, from the time that Flavilla took 
poſſeſſion of my heart, left his eſtate to my younger 
brother, who was always hovering about his bed, and 

relating ſtories of my pranks and extravagance, my 
contempt of the commercial dialect, and my impa- 
tience to be ſelling ſtock. 

My condition was ſoon known, and I was no longer 
admitted by the father of Flavilla. I repeated the 
proteſtations of regard, which had been formerly re- 
turned with ſo much ardour, in a letter which ſhe re- 
ceived privately, but returned by her father's foot- 
man. Contempt has driven out my love, and I am 
content to have purchaſed, by the loſs of fortune, an 
eſcape from a harpy, who has joined the artifices of 
age to the allurements of youth, I am now going to 
purſue my former projects with a legacy which my 
uncle bequeathed me, and if I ſucceed, ſhall expect 
to hear of the repentance of Flavilla. 


I am, SIR, Yours, &c. 
CONSTANTIUS, 


5 
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Nun. 193. TuzsDAY, January 21, 1752. 


| Laudis amore tumes ? ſunt certa piacula que te 
Ter pure lecto poterunt recreare libello. Hos, 


Or art thou vain ? books yield a certain ſpell | J 
To ſtop thy tumour ; you ſhall ceaſe to ſwell 


8 
When you have read them thrice, and ſtudied well. J 
CREECH. 


. 


\ HATEVER is univerſally deſired, will be 

ſought by induſtry and artifice, by merit and 
crimes, by means good and bad, rational and abſurd, 
according to the prevalence of virtue or vice, of wiſ- 


dom or folly. Some will always miſtake the degree 


of their own deſert, and ſome will deſire that others 
may miſtake it. The cunning will have recourſe to 
ſtratagem, and the powerful to violence, for the at- 
tainment of their wiſhes ; ſome will ſtoop to theft, 
and others venture upon plunder. 

Praiſe is fo pleaſing to the mind of man, that it is 
the original motive of almoſt all our actions. The 
deſire of commendation, as of every thing elſe, is 
varied indeed by innumerable differences of temper, 
capacity, and knowledge ; ſome have no higher wiſh 
than for the applauſe of a club ; ſome expect the ac- 
clamations of a county; and ſome have hoped to fill 
the mouths of all ages and nations with'their names. 
Every man pants for the higheſt eminence within his 
view; none, however mean, ever ſinks below the 
hope of being diſtinguiſhed by his fellow-beings, 
and very few have, by magnanimity or piety, been 

Vor. VI. X ſo 
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ſo raiſed above it, as to act wholly without regard to 
cenſure or opinion. 

To be praiſed, therefore, every man reſolves; but 
reſolutions will not execute themſelves. That which 
all think too parſimoniouſly diſtributed to their own 
claims, they will not gratuitouſly ſquander upon 
others, and ſome expedient mult be tried, by which 
praiſe may be gained before it can be enjoyed. 

Among the innumerable bidders for praiſe, ſome 
are willing to purchaſe at the higheſt rate, and offer 
eaſe and health, fortune and life. Yet even of theſe 
only a ſmall part have gained what they ſo earneſtly 
deſired; the ſtudent waſtes away in meditation, and 
the ſoldier periſhes on the ramparts, but unleſs ſome 
accidental advantage co-operates with merit, neither 
perſeverance nor adventure attract attention, and 
learning and bravery fink into the grave, without 
honour or remembrance. 

But ambition and vanity generally expect to be 
gratified on eaſier terms. It has been long obſerved, 
that what is procured by {kill or labour to the firſt 
poſſeſſor, may be afterwards transferred for money; 
and that the man of wealth may partake all the ac- 
quiſitions of courage without hazard, and all the pro- 
ducts of induſtry without fatigue. It was eaſily diſ- 
covered, that riches would obtain praiſe among 
other conveniencies, and that he whoſe pride was 
unluckily aſſociated with lazineſs, ignorance, or 
cowardice, needed only to pay the hire of a panegy- 
riſt, and he might be regaled with periodical eulo- 
gies; might determine, at leiſure, what virtue or 
{ſcience he would be pleaſed to appropriate, and be 
Julled in the evening with ſoothing ſerenades, or 


waked in the morning by ſprightly gratulations. 
| The 


/ 
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The happineſs which mortals receive from the ce- 
lebration of beneficence which never relieved, elo- 
quence which never perſuaded, or elegance which 
never pleaſed, ought not to be envied or diſturbed, 
when they are known honeſtly to pay for their en- 
tertainment, But there are unmerciful exactors of 
adulation, who withhold the wages of venality; re- 
tain their encomiaſt from year to year by general 
promiſes and ambiguous blandiſhments; and when 
he has run through the whole compaſs of flattery, 
diſmiſs him with contempt, becauſe his vein of fic- 
tion is exhauſted. 

A continual feaſt of commendation is only to be 
obtained by merit or by wealth; many are therefore 
obliged to content themlelves with ſingle morſels, 
and recompence the infrequency of their enjoyment 
by exceſs and riot, whenever fortune ſets the banquet 
before them. Hunger 1s never delicate; they who 
are ſeldom gorged to the full with praiſe, may be 
ſafely fed with groſs compliments; for the appetite 
mult be ſatisfied before it is diſguſted, 

It is eaſy to find the moment at which vanity is 
eager for ſuſtenance, and all that impudence or 
ſervility can offer will be well received. When any 
one complains of the want of what he is known to 
poſſeſs in- an uncommon degree, he certainly waits 


with impatience to be contradicted. When the 


trader pretends anxiety about the payment of his bills, 
or the beauty remarks how frightfully ſhe looks, then 
is the lucky moment to talk of riches or of charms, of 
the death of lovers, or the honour of a merchant. 
Others there are yet more open and artleſs, who, 
inſtead of ſuborning a flatterer, are content to ſupply 
X 2 his 
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his place, and, as ſome animals impregnate them. 
ſelves, ſwell with the praiſes which they hear from 
their own tongues. Re#e is dicitur laudare ſeſe, cui 
nemo alius contigit laudator. It is right,” ſays Era/. 
mus, © that he, whom no one elſe will commend, 
e ſhould beſtow commendations on himſelf.” Of 
all the ſons of vanity, theſe are ſurely the happieſt 
and greateſt ; for what 1s greatneſs or happineſs but 
independence on external influences, exemption from 
hope 'or fear, and the power of ſupplying every want 
from the common ſtores of nature, which can neither 
be exhauſted nor prohibited ? Such is the wiſe man of 
the ſtoicks; ſuch is the divinity of the epicureans; 
and ſuch is the flatterer of himſelf. Every other en- 
joyment malice may deſtroy ; every other panegyrick 
envy may withhold ; but no human power can de- 
prive the boaſter of his own encomiums. Infamy 
may hiſs, or contempt may growl, the hirelings of 
the great may follow fortune, and the votaries of 
truth may attend on virtue; but his pleaſures till 
remain the ſame ; he can always liſten with rapture 
to himſelf, and leave thoſe who dare not repoſe upon 
their own atteſtation, to be elated or depreſſed by 
chance, and toil on in the hopeleſs taſk of fixing ca- 
price, and propitiating malice, 

This art of happineſs has been long practiſed by 
periodical writers, with little apparent violation of 
decency. When we othink our excellencies over- 
looked by the world, or deſire to recal the attention 
of the publick to ſome particular performance, we 
fit down with great compoſure and write a letter to 
ourſelves. The correſpondent, whoſe character we 


aſſume, always addreſſes us with the deference due 
] to 
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to a ſuperior intelligence; propoſes his doubts with 
a proper ſenſe of his own inability ; offers an objec- 
tion with trembling diffidence ; and at laſt has no 
other pretenſions to our notice than his profundity of 
reſpect, and ſincerity of admiration, his ſubmiſſion 
to our dictates, and zeal for our ſucceſs. To ſuch a 
reader, it is impoſſible to refuſe regard, nor can it 
eaſily be imagined with how much alacrity we ſnatch 
up the pen which indignation or deſpair had con- 
demned to inactivity, when we find ſuch candour 
and judgment yet remaining in the world. 

A letter of this kind I had lately the honour of per- 
uſing, in which, though ſome of the periods were ne- 
gligently cloſed, and ſome expreſſions of familiarity 
were uſed, which I thought might teach others to 
addreſs me with too little reverence, I was ſo much 
delighted with the paſſages in which mention was 
made of univerſal learning—unbounded genius 
ſoul of Homer, Pythagoras, and Plato—lolidity of 
thought—accuracy of diftinftion—elegance of com- 
bination—vigour of fancy—ſtrength of reaſon—and 
regularity of compoſition—that I had once deter- 
mined to lay it before the publick. Three times I 
ſent it to the printer, and three times I fetched it 
back. My modeſty was on the point of yielding, 
when reflecting that I was about to waſte panegyricks 
on myſelf, which might be more profitably reſerved 
for my patron, I locked it up for a better hour, in 
compliance with the farmer's principle, who never 
eats at home what he can carry to the market. 


X 3 
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Nu uz. 194. SATURDAY, January 25, 1752, 


Sic damnoſa ſenem juvat alea, ludit et heres 
Bullatus, par vogue eadem quatit arma fritillo. Jvv. 


If gaming does an aged ſire entice, * 

Then my young maſter ſwiftly learns the vice, 5 

And ſhakes i in banging ſleeves the little box and dice. 
J. Devyoex, jun. 


To the RAM BL ER. 


S I R, 


HAT vanity which keeps every man im- 
portant in his own eyes, inclines me to be- 
heve that neither you nor your readers have yet for- 
gotten the name of Eymathes, who ſent you a few 
months ago an account of his arrival at London, with 
a young nobleman his pupil. I ſhall therefore con- 
tinue my narrative without preface or recapitulation. 
My pupil, in a very ſhort time, by his mother's 
countenance and direction, accompliſhed himſelf with 
all thoſe qualifications which conſtitute puerile po- 
liteneſs. He became in a few days a perfect maſter 
of his hat, which with a careleſs nicety he could put 
off or on, without any need to adjuſt it by a ſecond 
motion. This was not attained but by frequent con- 
ſultations with his dancing-maſter, and conſtant prac- 
tice before the glaſs, for he had ſome ruſtick habits 
to overcome; but, what will not time and induſtry 
perform? A fortnight more furniſhed him with all 
7 | the 
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the airs and forms of familiar and reſpectful ſaluta- 
tion, from the clap on the ſhoulder to the humble 
bow; he practiſes the ſtare of ſtrangeneſs, and the 
ſmile of condeſcenſion, the ſolemnity of promiſe, and 
the graciouſneſs of encouragement, as if he had been 
nurſed at a levee ; and pronounces, with no leſs pro- 
priety than his father, the monoſyllables of coldneſs, 
and ſonorous periods of reſpectful profeſſion. 

He immediately loſt the reſerve and timidity which 
ſolitude and ſtudy are apt to impreſs upon the moſt 
courtly genius ; was able to enter a crowded room 
with airy civility; to meet the glances of a hundred 
eyes without perturbation ; and addreſs thoſe whom 
he never ſaw before with eaſe and confidence. In leſs 
than a month his mother declared her ſatisfaction at 
his proficiency by a triumphant obſervation, that ſhe 
believed nothing would make him bluſh. 

The ſilence with which J was contented to hear 
my pupil's praiſes, gave the lady reaſon to ſuſpe& me 
not much delighted with his acquiſitions; but ſhe 
attributed my diſcontent to the diminution of my 1n- 
fluence, and my fears of loſing the patronage of the 
family; and though ſhe thinks favourably of my 
learning and morals, ſhe conſiders me as wholly un- 
acquainted with the cuſtoms of the polite part of man- 


kind; and therefore not qualified to form the man- 


ners of a young nobleman, or communicate the 
knowledge of the world. This knowledge ſhe com- 
priſes in the rules of viſiting, the hiſtory of the pre- 
ſent hour, an early intelligence of the change of 
faſhions, an extenſive acquaintance with the names 
and faces of perſons of rank, and a frequent appear- 
ance in places of reſort. | 
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All this my pupil purſues with great application. 
He is twice a day in the Mall, where he ſtudies the 
dreſs of every man ſplendid enough to attract his no- 
tice, and never comes home without ſome obſervation 
upon ſlee ves, button-holes, and embroidery. At 
his return from the theatre, he can give an account of 
the gallantries, glances, whiſpers, ſmiles, ſighs, flirts, 
and bluſhes of every box, ſo much to his mother's 
ſatisfaction, that when I attempted to reſume my cha- 
racter, by enquiring his opinion of the ſentiments and 
diction of the tragedy, ſhe at once repreſſed my cri- 
ticiſm, by telling me, that ſhe hoped he did not go to 
loſe bis time in attending to the creatures on the ſtage. 

But his acuteneſs was moſt eminently ſignalized at 
the maſquerade, where he diſcovered his acquaint- 
ance through their diſguiſes, with ſuch wonderful 
facility, as has afforded the family an inexhauſtible 
topick of converſation. Every new viſitor is inform- 
ed how one was detected by his gait, and another by 
the ſwing of his arms, a third by the toſs of his head, 
and another by his favourite phraſe; nor can you 
doubt but theſe performances receive their juſt ap- 
plauſe, and a genius thus haſtening to maturity. is 
promoted by every art of cultivation. 

Such have been his endeavours, and ſuch his aſ- 
ſiſtances, that every trace of literature was ſoon obli- 
terated. He has changed his language with his dreſs, 
and inſtead of endeavouring at purity or propriety, 
has no other care than to catch the reigning phraſe 
and current exclamation, till by copying whatever is 
peculiar in the talk of all thoſe whoſe birth or for- 
tune entitle them to imitation, he has collected every 
faſhionable barbariſm of the preſent winter, and 

ſpeaks 
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ſpeaks a dialect not to be underſtood among thoſe 


who form their ſtyle by poring upon authors. 


To this copiouſneſs of ideas, and felicity of 
language, he has joined ſuch eagerneſs to lead 
the converſation, that he is celebrated among the 
ladies as the prettieſt gentleman that the age can 
boaſt of, except that ſome who love to talk them- 
ſelves think him too forward, and others lament 
that, with ſo much wit and knowledge, he is not 
taller. 

His mother liſtens to his obſervations with her eyes 
ſparkling and her heart beating, and can ſcarcely 
contain, in the moſt numerous aſſemblies, the ex- 
pectations which ſhe has formed for his future emi- 
nence. Women, by whatever fate, always judge 


abſurdly of the intellects of boys. The vivacity and 


confidence which attract female admiration, are ſel- 
dom produced in the early part of life, but by ig- 
norance at leaſt, if not by ſtupidity; for they pro- 
ceed not from confidence of right, but fearleſſneſs 
of wrong. Whoever has a clear apprehenſion, muſt 
have quick ſenſibility, and where he has no ſuffi- 
cient reaſon to truſt his own . judgment, will proceed 
with doubt and caution, becauſe he perpetually 
dreads the diſgrace of error. The pain of miſcar- 
riage is naturally proportionate to the deſire of ex- 
cellence ; and, therefore, till men are hardened by 
long familiarity with reproach, or have attained, by 
frequent ſtruggles, the art of ſuppreſſing their emo- 
tions, diffidence is found the inſeparable aſſociate of 

underſtanding. 
But ſo little diſtruſt has my pupil of his own abi- 
lities, that he has for ſome time profeſſed himſelf a 
wit, 
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wit, and tortures his imagination on all occaſions for 
burleſque and jocularity. How he ſupports a cha- 
rater which, perhaps, no man ever aſſumed without 
repentance, may be eaſily conjectured. Wit, you 
know, is the unexpected copulation of ideas, the diſ- 
covery of ſome occult relation between images in ap- 
pearance remote from each other; an effuſion of wit, 
therefore, preſuppoſes an accumulation of know- 
ledge; a memory ſtored with notions, which the 
imagination may cull out to compoſe new aſſemblages. 
Whatever may be the native vigour of the mind, ſhe 
can never form any combinations from few ideas, as 
many changes can never be rung upon a few bells, 
Accident may indeed ſometimes produce a lucky pa- 
rallel or a ſtriking contraſt ; but theſe gifts of chance. 
are not frequent, and he that has nothing of his own, 
and yet condemns himſelf to needleſs expences, muſt 
live upon loans or theft, | 

The indulgence which his youth has hitherto ob- 
tained, and the reſpect which his rank ſecures, have 
hitherto ſupplied the want of intellectual qualifica- 
tions ; and he imagines that all admire who applaud, 
and that all who laugh are pleaſed. He therefore re- 
turns every day to the charge with increaſe of cou- 
rage, though not of ſtrength, and praiſes all the tricks 
by which wit is counterfeited. He lays trains for a 
quibble ; he contrives blunders for his footman ; he 
adapts old ſtories to preſent characters ; he miſtakes 
the queſtion, that he may return a ſmart anſwer ; he 
anticipates the argument, that he may plauſibly object; 
when he has nothing to reply, he repeats the laſt 
words of his antagoniſt, then ſays, “ your humble 


ce ſervant,” and concludes with a laugh of triumph. 
Theſe 
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Theſe miſtakes I have honeſtly attempted to cor- 
rect; but, what can be expected from reaſon unſup- 
ported by faſhion, ſplendour, or authority ? He hears 
me, indeed, or appears to hear me, but is ſoon re- 
ſcued from the lecture by more pleaſing avocations ; 
and ſhows, diverſions, and careſſes, drive my pre- 
cepts from his remembrance. 

He at laſt imagines himſelf qualified to enter the 
world, and has met with adventures in his firſt ſally, 
which I ſhall, by your paper, communicate to the 
publick. 

I am, &c. 


EUMATHEsS. 
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NumMB. 195. Tus pA, January 28, 1752. 


— Neſcit equo rudis 
Herere ingenuus puer, | 
Venarique timet ; ludere doctior 


Seu Greco jubeas trocho, 
Seu malis vetitd legibus aled. Hok, 


Nor knows our youth, of nobleſt race, | 
To mount the manag'd ſteed, or urge the chace ; 
More ſcill'd in the mean arts of vice, 
The whirling troque, or law-forbidden dice. Francis. 


To the RAMBLER. 


SIR, 

AVOURS of every kind are doubled when 
F they are ſpeedily conferred. This is particu— 
larly true of the gratification of curioſity: He that 
long delays a ſtory, and ſuffers his auditor to tor- 
ment himſelf with expectation, will ſeldom be able 
to recompenſe the uneaſineſs, or equal the hope 
which he ſuffers to be raiſed. 

For this reaſon, I have already ſent you the con- 
tinuation of my pupil's hiſtory, which, though it 
contains no events very uncommon, may be of uſe 
to young men who are in too much haſte to truſt 
their own prudence, and quit the wing of protection 
before they are able to ſhift for themſelves. 

When he firſt ſettled in London, he was ſo much 


bewildered in the enormous extent of the town, ſo 
confounded 
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confounded by inceſſant noiſe, and crowds, and hurry, 
and fo terrified by rural narratives of the arts of 
ſharpers, the rudeneſs of the populace, malignity of 
porters, and treachery of coachmen, that he was 
afraid to go beyond the door without an attendant, 
and imagined his life in danger if he was obliged to 
paſs the ſtreets at night in any vehicle but his mo- 
ther's chair. | 

He was therefore contented, for a time, that I 
ſhould accompany him in all his excurſions. But his 
fear abated as he grew more familiar with its objects ; 
and the contempt to which his ruſticity expoſed him 
from ſuch of his companions as had accidentally 
known the town longer, obliged him to diſſemble his 
remaining terrors. 

His deſire of liberty made him now willing to 
ſpare me the trouble of obſerving his motions; but 
knowing how much his ignorance expoſed him to 
miſchief, I thought it cruel to abandon him to the 
fortune of the town, We went together every day 
to a coffee-houſe, where he met wits, heirs, and fops, 
airy, ignorant, and thoughtleſs as himſelf, with whom 
he had become acquainted at card-tables, and whom 
he conſidered as the only beings to be envied or ad- 
mired, What were their topicks of converſation, I 
could never diſcover; for ſo much was their viva- 
city depreſſed by my intruſive ſeriouſneſs, that they 
ſeldom proceeded beyond the exchange of nods and 
ſhrugs, an arch grin, or a broken hint, except when 
they could retire, while I was looking on the papers, 
to a corner of the room, where they ſeemed to diſ- 
burden their imaginations, and commonly vented 
the ſuperfluity of their ſprightlineſs in a peal of 

laughter, 
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laughter. When they had tittered themſelves into 
negligence, I could ſometimes overhear a few ſylla- 
bles, ſuch as, — ſolemn raſcal ;—academical airs ;— 
ſmoke the tutor ;—company for gentlemen !—and 
other broken phraſes, by which I did not ſuffer my 
quiet to be diſturbed, for they never proceeded to 
avowed indignities, but contented themſelves to mur- 
mur in ſecret, and, whenever I turned my eye upon 
them, ſhrunk into ſtilneſs. 

He was, however, deſirous of withdrawing from 
the ſubjection which he could not venture to break, 
and made a ſecret appointment to aſſiſt his compa- 
nions in the perſecution of à play. His footman 
privately procured him a catcal, on which he prac- 
tiſed in a back-garret for two hours in the after- . 
noon. At the proper time a chair was called ; he 
pretended an engagement at lady Flutter's, and 
haſtened to the place where his critical aſſociates had 
aſſembled. They hurried away to the theatre, full of 
malignity and denunciations againſt a man whoſe 
name they had never heard, and a performance 
which they could not underſtand ; for they were re- 
ſolved to judge for themſelves, and would not ſuffer 
the town to be impoſed upon by ſcribblers. In the 
pit, they exerted themſelves with great ſpirit and vi- 
vacity; called out for the tunes of obſcene ſongs, 
talked loudly at intervals of Shakeſpeare and Johnſon, 
played on their catcals a ſhort prelude of terror, 
clamoured vehemently for the prologue, and clapped 
with- great dexterity at the firſt entrance of the 
players. 

Two ſcenes they heard without attempting inter- 
ruption; but being no longer able to reſtrain their 

b impa- 
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impatience, they then began to exert themſelves in 
groans and hiſſes, and plied their catcals with inceſ- 
ſant diligence; ſo that they were ſoon conſidered by 
the audience as diſturbers of the houſe, and ſome who 
ſat near them, either provoked at the obſtruction of 
their entertainment, or deſirous to preſerve the author 
from the mortification of ſeeing his hopes deſtroyed 
by children, ſnatched away their inſtruments of cri- 
ticiſm, and by the ſeaſonable vibration of a ſtick, 
ſubdued them inſtantaneouſly to decency and ſilence, 

To exhilarate themſelves after this vexatious de- 
feat, they poſted to a tavern, where they recovered 
their alacrity, and after two hours of obſtreperous 
jollity, burſt out big with enterprize, and panting for 
ſome occaſions to ſignalize their proweſs. They pro- 
ceeded vigorouſly through two ſtreets, and with very 
little oppoſition diſperſed a rabble of drunkards leſs 
daring than themſelves, then rolled two watchmen in 
the kennel, and broke the windows of a tavern in 
which the fugitives took ſhelter. At laſt it was de- 
termined to march up to a row of chairs, and demo- 
liſh them for ſtanding on the pavement ; the chair- 
men formed a line of battle, and blows were exchanged 
for a time with equal courage on both ſides. At laſt 
the aſſailants were overpowered, and the chairmen, 
when they knew their captives, brought them home 
by force. 

The young gentleman, next morning, hung his 
head, and was ſo much aſhamed of his outrages and 
defeat, that perhaps he might have been checked in 
his firſt follies, had not his mother, partly in pity of 
his dejection, and partly in approbation of his ſpirit, 
relieved him from his perplexity by paying the da- 

mages 


— — — 
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mages privately, and diſcouraging all animadverſion 
and reproof. 

This indulgence could not wholly preſerve him 
from the remembrance of his diſgrace, nor at once 
reſtore his confidence and elation. He was for three 
days ſilent, modeſt, and compliant, and thought him- 
ſelf neither too wiſe for inſtruction, nor too manly 
for reſtraint. But his levity overcame this ſalutary 
ſorrow ; he began to talk with his former raptures of 
maſquerades, taverns, and frolicks ; bluſtered when 
his wig was not combed with exactneſs; and threat- 
ened deſtruction to a tailor who had miſtaken his di- 
rections about the pocket. | 

I knew that he was now riſing again above con- 
troul, and that his inflation of ſpirits would burſt out- 
into fome miſchievous abſurdity. I therefore watched 
him with great attention; but one evening, having 
attended his mother at a viſit, he withdrew himſelf, 
unſuſpected, while the company was engaged at cards. 
His vivacity and officioulneſs were ſoon miſſed, and 
his return impatiently expected ; ſupper was delayed 
and converſation ſuſpended ; every coach that rattled 
through the ſtreet was expected to bring him, and 
every ſervant that entered the room was examined 
concerning his departure. At laſt the lady returned 
home, and was with great difficulty preſerved from 
fits by ſpirits and cordials. The family was diſ- 
patched a thouſand ways without ſucceſs, and the 
houſe was filled with diſtraction, till, as we were de- 
liberating what further meaſures to take, he returned 
from a petty gaming-table, with his coat torn and 
his head broken ; without his ſword, — 


ſleeve · buttons, and watch. 
Of 
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Of this loſs or robbery, he gave little account ; 
but inſtead of ſinking into his former ſhame, en- 
deavoured to ſupport himſelf by ſurlineſs and aſperity. 
« He was not the firlt that had played away a few 
« trifles, and of what uſe were birth and fortune if 


they would not admit ſome fallies and expences ?” 


His mamma was ſo much provoked by the coſt of 
this prank, that ſhe would neither palliate nor con- 
ceal it; and his father, after ſome threats of ruſtica- 
tion which his fondneſs would not ſuffer him to exe- 
cute, reduced the allowance of his pocket, that he 
might not be tempted by plenty to profuſion, This 
method would have ſucceeded in a place where there 
are no pandars to folly and extravagance, but was now 
likely to have produced pernicious conſequences ; 
for we have diſcovered a treaty with a broker, whoſe 
daughter he .ſeems diſpoſed to marry, on condition 
thac he ſhall be ſupplied with preſent money, for 
which he is to repay thrice the value at the death of 
his father. 

There was now no time to be loſt, - A domeſtick 
conſultation was immediately held, and he was 
doomed to pals two years in the country; but his 
mother, touched with his tears, declared, that ſhe 
thought him too much of a man to be any longer 
confined to his book, and he therefore begins his 
travels to-morrow under a French governor, 


I am, &c, 


EUMATHES, 


Vol. VI. 8 
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Nu uz. 196. SATURDAY, February 1, 1752. 


Multa ferunt anni venientes commoda ſecum 
Multa recedentes adimunt. —— - Hor, 


The bleſſings flowing in with life's full tide, 
Down with our ebb of life decreaſing glide. Francis, 


AXTER, in the narrative of his own life, has 

enumerated ſeveral opinions, which, though he 
thought them evident and inconteſtable at his firſt 
entrance into the world, time and experience diſpoſed 
him to change. 

Whoever reviews the ſtate of his own mind from 
the dawn of manhood to its decline, and conſiders 
what he purſued or dreaded, ſlighted or eſteemed at 
different periods of his age, will have no reaſon to 
imagine ſuch changes of ſentiment peculiar to any 
ſtation or character. Every man, however careleſs 
and inattentive, has conviction forced upon him; the 
lectures of time obtrude themſelves upon the moſt 
unwilling or diſſipated auditor; and, by comparing 
our paſt with our preſent thoughts, we perceive that 
we have changed our minds, though perhaps we can- 
not diſcover when the alteration happened, or by 
what caules it was produced. 

This revolution of ſentiments occaſions a perpe- 
tual conteſt between the old and young. They who 
imagine themſelves entitled to veneration by the pre- 
rogative of longer life, are inclined to treat the no- 
tions of thoſe whoſe conduct they ſuperintend with ſu- 

percili- 
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perciliouſneſs and contempt, ſor want of conſidering 
that the future and the paſt have different appearances; 
that the diſproportion will always be great between 
expectation and enjoyment, between new poſſeſſion 
and fatiety ; that the truth of many maxims of age, 
gives too little pleaſure to be allowed till it is felt; 
and that the miſeries of life would be increaſed be- 
yond all human power of endurance, if we were to 
enter the world with the ſame opinions as we carry 
from it. | | 
We naturally indulge thoſe ideas that pleaſe us. 
Hope will predominate in every mind, till it has been 
ſuppreſſed by frequent diſappointments. The youth 
has not yet diſcovered how many evils are continu- 
ally hovering about us, and when he is ſet free from 
the ſhackles of diſcipline, looks abroad into the 
world with rapture ; he ſees an elyſian region open 
before him, ſo variegated with beauty, and fo ſtored 


with pleaſure, that his care 1s rather to accumulate 


good, than to ſhun evil; he ſtands diſtracted by dif- 
ferent forms of delight, and has no other doubt, 
than which path to follow of thoſe which all lead 
equally to the bowers of happineſs. 

He who has ſeen only the ſuperficies of life believes 
every thing to be what it appears, and rarely ſuſpects 
that external ſplendor conceals any latent ſorrow or 
vexation, He never imagines that there may be 
greatneſs without ſafety, affluence without content, 
jollity without friendſhip, and ſolitude without peace. 
He fancies himſelf permitted to cull the bleſſings of 
every condition, and to leave its inconventencies to 
the idle and the ignorant. He is inclined to believe 


no man miſerable but by his own fault, and ſeldom 
1 2 looks 
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looks with much pity upon failings or miſcarriages, 
becauſe he thinks them willingly admitted, or negli- 
gently incurred. 

It is impoſſible, without pity and contempt, to 
hear a youth of generous ſentiments and warm ima- 
gination, declaring in the moment of openneſs and 
confidence his defigns and expectations; becauſe 
long life is poſſible, he conſiders it as certain, and 
therefore promiſes himſelf all the changes of hap- 
pineſs, and provides gratifications for every deſire, 
He is, for a time, to give himſelf wholly to frolick 
and diverſion, to range the world in ſearch of plea- 
ſure, to delight every eye, to gain every heart, and 
to be celebrated equally for his pleaſing levities and 
ſolid attainments, his deep reflections and his ſpark- 
ling repartees. He then elevates his views to hobler 
enjoyments, and finds all the ſcattered excellencies 
of the female world united in a woman, who prefers 
his addreſſes to wealth and titles; he is afterwards 
to engage in buſineſs, to diſſipate difficulty, and 
overpower oppoſition ; to climb by the mere force of 
merit to fame and greatneſs; and reward all thoſe 
whg.countenanced his riſe, or paid due regard to his 
early excellence, At laſt he will retire in peace and 
honour ; contract his views to domeſtick pleaſures ; 
form the manners of children like himſelf; obſerve 
how every year expands the beauty of his daughters, 
and how his ſons catch ardour from their father's 
hiſtory; he will give laws to the neighbourhood ; 
dictate axioms to poſterity ; and leave the world an 
example of wiſdom and of happineſs. 

Wich hopes like theſe, he ſallies jocund into life; 
to little purpoſe is he told, that the condition of 
humanity 
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humanity admits no pure and unmingled happineſs; 
that the exuberant gaiety of youth ends in poverty 
or diſeaſe; that uncommon qualifications and con- 
trarieties of excellence, produce envy equally with 
applauſe; that whatever admiration and fondneſs 
may promiſe him, he muſt marry a wife like the 
wives of others, with ſame virtues and ſome faults, 
and be as often diſguſted by her vices, as delighted 
by her elegance; that if he adventures into the circle 
of action, he muſt expect to encounter men as artful, 
as daring, as reſolute as himſelf ; that of his children, 
ſome may be deformed, and others vicious; ſome 
may diſgrace him by their follies, ſome offend him 
by their inſolence, and ſome exhauſt him by their 
profuſion, He hears all this with obſtinate incre- 
dulity, and wonders by what malignity old age is 
influenced, that it cannot forbear to fill his ears with 
predictions of milery. 

Among other pleaſing errors of young minds, 1s 
the opinion of their own importance. He that has 
not yet remarked, how little attention his contem- 
poraries can ſpare from their own affairs, conceives 
all eyes turned upon himſelf, and imagines every 
one that approaches him to be an enemy or a fol- 
lower, an admirer or a ſpy, He therefore conſiders 
his fame as involved in the event of every action. 
Many of the virtues and vices of youth proceed from 
this quick ſenſe of reputation, This it 1s that gives 
firmneſs and conſtancy, fidelity and diſintereſtedneſs, 
and it is this that kindles reſentment for ſlight in- 
juries, and dictates all the principles of ſanguinary 


honour, | 
1 But 
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But as time brings him forward into the world, 
he ſoon diſcovers that he only ſhares fame or re- 
- proach with innumerable partners; that he is left 
unmarked in the obſcurity of the crowd ; and that 
what he does, whether good or bad, ſoon gives way 
to new objects of regard. He then eaſily ſets himſelf 
free from the anxieties of reputation, and conſiders 
praiſe or cenſure as a tranſient breath, which, while 
he hears it, is paſſing away, without any laſting 
miſchief or advantage, 

In youth, it is common to meaſure right and 
wrong by the opinion of the world, and in age to act 
without any meaſure but intereſt, and to loſe ſname 
without ſubſtituting virtue. 

Such is the condition of life, that ſomething 's 
always wanting to happineſs. In youth we have warm 
hopes, which are ſoon blaſted by raſhneſs and negli- 
gence, and great deſigns which are defeated by in- 
experience. In age we have knowledge and pru- 
dence without ſpirit to exert, or motives to prompt 
them; we are able to plan ſchemes, and regulate 
meaſures ; but have not time remaining to bring 
them to completion, 
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NuMB. 197. TurspAr, February 4, 1752. 


Cujus vulturis hoc erit cadaver ? Marr, 


Say, to what vulture's ſhare this carcaſe falls? F. Lewis, 


' To the RAMBLER, 


S I R, 

BELONG to an order of mankind, conſider- 

able at leaſt for their number, to which your 
notice has never been formally extended, though 
equally entitled to regard with thoſe triflers, who 
have hitherto ſupplied you with topicks of amuſe- 
ment or inſtruction, I am, Mr. Rambler, a legacy- 


hunter; and as every man 1s willing to think well 


of the tribe in which his name 1s regiſtered, you will 
forgive my vanity if I remind you that the legacy- 
hunter, however degraded by an ill-compounded 
appellation in our barbarous language, was known, 


as J am told, in ancient Rome, by the ſonorous titles 


of Captator and Heredipeta. 

My father was an attorney in the country, who 
married his maſter's daughter in hopes of a for- 
tune which he did not obtain, having been, as he 
afterwards diſcovered, choſen by her only becauſe 
ſhe had no better offer, and was afraid of ſervice, 
I was the firſt offspring of a marriage thus reci- 
procally fraudulent, and therefore could not be 
expected to inherit much dignity or generoſity, 
and if I had them not from nature, was not likely 
ever to attain them; for in the years which I ſpent 

ST 4 at 
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at home, I never heard any reaſon for action or for- 
bearance, but that we ſhould gain money or loſe 
it; nor was taught any other ſtyle of commenda- 
tion, than that Mr. Sneaker is a warm man, Mr. 
 Gripe has done his buſineſs, and needs care- for no- 
body. 

My parents, though otherwife not great philoſo- 
phers, knew the force of early education, and took 
care that the blank of my underſtanding ſhould be 
filled with impreſſions of the value of money. My 
mother uſed, upon all occaſions, to inculcate ſome 
ſalutary axioms, ſuch as might incite me to keep what 
I had, and get what I could ; ſhe informed me that 
we were in a world, where all muſt catch that catch 
can; and as I grew up, ſtored my memory with 
deeper obſervations ; reſtrained me from the uſual 
puerile expences, by remarking that many a litile made 
a mickle; and, when I envied the finery of any of my 
neighbours, told me, that brag was a good dog, but 
holdfaſt was a better. 

was ſoon ſagacious enough to diſcover that I was 
not born to great wealth; and, having heard no other 
name for happineſs, was ſometimes inclined to repine 
at ry condition. But my mother always relieved me, 
by ſaying, that there was money enough in the family, 
that it wa good to be of kin to means, that J had no- 
thing to do but to pleaſe my friends, and I might 
come to hold up my head with the beſt ſquire in the 
country. 

Theſe ſplendid expectations aroſe from our alli- 
ance to three perſons of confiderable fortune. My 
mother's aunt had attended on a lady, who, when 
ſhe died, rewarded her officiouſneſs and fidelity 

| with 
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Ekindneſs; ſo that we had opportunity to practiſe all 
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with a large legacy. My father had two relations, of 
whom one had broken his indentures and run to ſea, 
from whence, after an abſence of thirty years, he re- 
turned with ten thouſand pounds ; and the other had 
lured an heireſs out of a window, who dying of her 
firſt child, had left him her eſtate, on which he lived 
without any other care than to collect his rents, and 
preſerve from poachers that game which he could not 
kill himſelf, | 

Theſe hoarders of money were viſited and courted 


by all who had any pretence to approach them, and 


received preſents and compliments from coufins who 
could ſcarcely tell the degree of their relation. But 
we had peculiar advantages which encouraged us to 
hope, that we ſhould by degrees ſupplant our com- 
petitors. My father, by his profeſſion, made him- 
ſelf neceſſary in their affairs ; for the ſailor and the 
chambermaid, he inquired out mortgages and ſecu- 
rities, and wrote bonds and contracts; and had en- 
deared himſelf to the old woman, who once raſhly 
lent an hundred pounds without conſulting him, by 
informing her, that her debtor was on the point of 
bankruptcy, and poſting fo expeditiouſly with an ex- 
ecution, that all the other creditors were defrauded, 

To the ſquire he was a kind of ſteward, and had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in his office by his addreſs in 
raiſing the rents, his inflexibility in diſtreſſing the 
tardy tenants, and his acuteneſs in ſetting the pariſh 
free from burthenſome inhabitants,. by ſhifting them 
off to ſome other ſettlement. 

Buſineſs made frequent attendance neceſſary ; truſt 
ſoon produced intimacy z and ſucceſs gave a claim to 


the 
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the arts of flattery and endearment. My mother, 
who could not ſupport the thought of loſing any 
thing, determined, that all their fortunes ſhould 
centre in me; and, in the proſecution of her ſchemes, 
took care to inform me that nothing coft leſs than good 
words, and that it is comfortable to leap into an eſtate 
which another has got. 

She trained me by theſe precepts to the utmoſt 
ductility of obedience, and the cloſeſt attention to 
profit. At an age when other boys are ſporting ih 
the fields, or murmuring in the ſchool, I was con- 
triving ſome new method of paying my court; in- 
quiring the age of my future benefactors; or conſi- 
dering how I ſhould employ their legacies. ; 

If our eagerneſs of money could have been ſatisfied 
with the poſſeſſions of any one of my relations, they 
might perhaps have been obtained ; but as it was im- 
poſſible to be always preſent with all three, our com- 
petitors were buſy to efface any trace of affection 
which we might have left behind; and ſince there 
was not, on any part, ſuch ſuperiority of merit as 
could enforce a conſtant and unſhaken preference, 
whoever was the laſt that flattered or obliged had, for 
a time, the aſcendant. 

My relations maintained a regular exchange of 
courteſy, took care to miſs no occaſion of condo- 
lence or congratulation, and ſent preſents at ſtated 
times, but had in their hearts not much eſteem for 
one another. The ſeamen looked with contempt 
upon the ſquire as a milkſop and a landman, who 
had lived without knowing the points of the com- 
paſs, or ſeeing any part of the world beyond the 


county. town; and whenever they met, would talk 
of 
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of longitude and latitude, and circles and tropicks, 
would ſcarcely tell him the hour without ſome men- 
tion of the horizon and meridian, nor ſhew him the 
news without detecting his ignorance of the ſituation 
of other countries. 

The ſquire conſidered the ſailor as a rude uncul- 
tivated ſavage, with little more of human than his 


form, and diverted himſelf with his ignorance of all 


common objects and affairs ; when he could perſuade 
him to go into the field, he always expoſed him to 
the ſportſmen, by ſending him to look for game in 
improper places; and once prevailed upon him to 
be preſent at the races, only that he might ſhow the 
gentlemen how a ſailor ſat upon a horſe. 

The old gentlewoman thought herſelf wiſer than 
both, for ſhe lived with no ſervant but a maid, and 
ſaved her money. The others were indeed ſuffi- 
ciently frugal; but the ſquire could not live with- 
out dogs and horſes, and the ſailor never ſuffered the 
day to paſs but over a bowl of punch, to which, as 
he was not critical in the choice of his company, 


every man was welcome that could roar out a catch, 


or tell a ſtory. 

All theſe, however, I was to pleaſe ; an arduous 
taſk ; but what will not youth and avarice undertake ? 
I had an unreſiſting ſuppleneſs of temper, and an un- 
ſatiable wiſh for riches ; I was perpetually inſtigated 
by the ambition of my parents, and aſſiſted occaſion- 
ally by their inſtructions. What theſe advantages 
enabled me to perform, ſhall he told in the next let. 


ter of, 
Yours, &c. 


CAPTATOR. 
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Nu uz. 198. SATURDAY, February 8, 1752. 


Nil mihi das vivus, dicis poſt fata daturum, 
Si non inſanis, ſcis, Maro, quid cupiam. Maxr, 


You've told me, Maro, whilſt you live, 

You'd not a ſingle penny give, 

But that whene'er you chance to die, 

You'd leave a handſome legacy : 

You muſt be mad beyond redreſs, 

If my next wiſh you cannot gueſs. F. Lewis, 


To the RAMBLER, 

S IR, 

O U, who muſt have obſerved the inclination 

which almoſt every man, however unactive or 
inſignificant, diſcovers of repreſenting his life as diſ- 
tinguiſned by extraordinary events, will not wonder 
that Captator thinks his narrative important enough 
to be continued. Nothing is more common than for 
thoſe to teaſe their companions with their hiſtory, who 
have neither done nor ſuffered any thing that can ex- 
cite curioſity, or afford inſtruction. 

As I was taught to flatter with the firſt eſſays of 
ſpeech, and had very early loſt every other paſſion in 
the deſire of money, I began my purſuit with omens 
of ſucceſs; for I divided my officiouſneſs ſo judi- 
ciouſly among my relations, that I was equally the 
favourite of all, When any of them entered the 
door, I went to welcome him with raptures ; when 


he went away, I hung down my head, and ſometimes 
intreated 
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intreated to go with him with ſo much importunity, 
that I very narrowly eſcaped a conſent which I dreaded 
in my heart, When at an annual entertainment they 
were all together, I had a harder taſk ; but plied 
them ſo impartially with careſſes, that none could 
charge me with neglect ; and when they were wearied 
with my fondneſs and civilities, I was always diſ- 
miſſed with money to buy playthings. 

Life cannot be kept at a ſtand; the years of in- 
nocence and prattle were ſoon at an end, and other 
qualifications were neceſſary to recommend me to 
continuance of kindneſs. It luckily happened that 
none of my friends had high notions of book-learn- 
ing. The ſailor hated to ſee tall boys ſhut up in a 
ſchool, when they might more properly be ſeeing 
the world, and making their fortunes; and was of 
opinion, that when the firſt rules of arithmetick were 
known, all that was neceſſary to make a man com- 
plete might be learned on ſhip-board, The ſquire 
only inſiſted, that ſo much ſcholarſhip was indiſpen- 
ſably neceſſary, as might confer ability to draw a 
leaſe and read the court- hands; and the old cham- 
bermaid declared loudly her contempt of books, and 
her opinion that they only took the head off the main 
chance. 

To unite, as well as we could, all their ſyſtems, 
I was bred at home. Each was taught to believe, 
that I followed his directions, and I gained like- 
wiſe, as my mother obſerved, this advantage, that I 
was always in the way ; for ſhe had known many 
favourite children ſent to ſchools or academies, and 


As 
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As I grew fitter to be truſted to my own diſ. 
cretion, I was often diſpatched upon various pre- 
tences to viſit my relations, with directions from 
my parents how to ingratiate myſelf, and drive away 
competitors. 

I was, from my infancy, conſidered by the ſailor 
as a promiſing genius, becaule I liked punch better 
than wine; and I took care to improve this prepoſ- 
ſeſſion by continual enquiries about the art of navi- 
gation, the degree of heat and cold in different 
climates, the . profirs of trade, and the dangers of 
ſhipwreck. I admired the courage of the ſeamen, 
and gained his heart by importuning him for a re- 
cital of his adventures, and a ſight of his foreign 
Curioſities. I liſtened with an appearance of cloſe 
attention to ſtories which I could already repeat, and 
at the cloſe never failed to expreſs my reſolution to 
viſit diſtant countries, and my contempt of the 
cowards and drones that ſpend all their lives in their 
native pariſh; though I had in reality no defire of 
any thing but money, nor ever felt the ſtimulations 
of curioſity or ardour of adventure, but would con- 
tentedly have paſſed the years of Mæſtor in receiving 
rents, and lending upon mortgages. 

The ſquire I was able to pleaſe with leſs hypo- 
crily, for I really thought it pleaſant enough to kill 
the game and eat it, Some arts of falſehood, how- 
ever, the hunger of gold perſuaded me to practiſe, by 
which, though no other miſchief was produced, the 
purity of my thoughts was vitiated, and the reve- 
rence for truth gradually deſtroyed. I ſometimes 
purchaſed fiſh, and pretended to have caught them ; 

I hired 
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I hired the countrymen to ſhew me partridges, and 
then gave my uncle intelligence of their haunt; I 
learned the ſeats of hares at night, and diſcovered 
them in the morning with ſagacity that raiſed the 
wonder and envy of old ſportſmen. One only ob- 
ſtruction to the advancement of my reputation I could 
never fully ſurmount ; I was naturally a coward, and 
was therefore always left ſhamefully behind, when 
there was a neceſſity to leap a hedge, to ſwim a river, 
or force the horſes to their utmoſt ſpeed ; but as theſe 
exigencies did not frequently happen, I maintained 
my honour with ſufficient ſucceſs, and was never left 
out of a hunting party. 

The old chambermaid was not ſo certainly, nor ſo 
eaſily pleaſed, for ſhe had no predominant paſſion but 
avarice, and was therefore cold and inacceſſible. She 
had no conception of any virtue in a young man but 
that of ſaving his money. When ſhe heard of my 
exploits in the field, ſhe would ſhake her head, in- 
quire how much I ſhould be the richer for all my 
performances, and lament that ſuch ſums ſhould be 


| ſpent upon dogs and horſes. If the ſailor told her 


of my inclination to travel, ſhe was ſure there was no 
place like England, and could not imagine why any 
man that can live in his own country ſhould leave it. 
This ſullen and frigid being I found means however 
to propitiate by frequent commendations of frugality, 
and perpetual care to avoid expence. 

From the ſailor was our firſt and moſt conſiderable 
expectation; for he was richer than the chamber- 
maid, and older than the ſquire. He was ſo awk- 
ward and baſhful among women, that we concluded 
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him ſecure from matrimony; and the noiſy fondneſs 
with which he uſed to welcome me to his houſe, made 
us imagine that he would look out for no other heir, 
and that we had nothing to do but wait patiently for 
his death. But in the midſt of our triumph, my 
uncle ſaluted us one morning with a cry of tranſport, 
and clapping his hand hard on my ſhoulder, told me, 
I was a happy fellow to have a friend like him in the 
world, for he came to fit me out for a voyage with 
one of his old acquaintances. I turned pale and 
trembled ; my father told him, that he believed my 
conſtitution not fitted to the ſea; and my mother 
burſting into tears, cried out, that her heart would 
break if ſhe loſt me. All this had no effect; the 
ſailor was wholly inſuſceptive of the ſofter paſſions, 
and, without regard to tears or arguments, perliſted 
in his reſolution i to make me a man. 

We were obliged to comply in appearance, and 
preparations were accordingly made. I took leave 
of my friends with great alacrity, proclaimed the be- 
neficence of my uncle with the higheſt ſtrains of gra- 
titude, and rejoiced at the opportunity now put into 
my hands of gratifying my thirſt of knowledge. But 
a week before the day appointed for my departure 
I fell ſick by my mother's direction, and refuſed all 
food but what ſhe privately brought me; whenever 
my uncle vifited me I was lethargick or delirious, 
but took care in my raving fits to talk inceſſantly of 
travel and merchandize. The room was kept dark; 
the table was filled with vials and gallipots; my 
mother was with difficulty perſuaded not to endanger 
her life with nocturnal attendance ; my father lament- 
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ed the loſs of the profits of the voyage; and ſuch 
ſuperfluity of artifices was employed, as perhaps 
might have diſcovered the cheat to a man of pe- 
netration. But the ſailor, unacquainted with ſub- 
tilties and ſtratagems, was eaſily deluded ; and as 
the ſhip could not ſtay for my recovery, ſold the 
cargo, and left me to re-eſtabliſh my health at 
leiſure. 

I was ſent to regain my fleſh in a purer air, leſt it 
ſhould appear never to have been waſted, and in two 
months returned to deplore my diſappointment. My 
uncle pitied my dejection, and bid me prepare myſelf 
againſt next year, for no land lubber ſhould touch his 
money. | 

A reprieve however was obtained, and perhaps 


ſome new ſtratagem might have ſucceeded another 


ſpring; but my uncle unhappily made amorous ad- 
vances to my mother's maid, who, to promote ſo 
advantageous a match, diſcovered the ſecret with 
which only ſhe had been intruſted. He ſtormed, 
and raved, and declaring that he would have heirs of 
his own, and not give his ſubſtance to cheats and 
cowards, married the girl in two days, and has now 
four children. 

Cowardice is always ſcorned, and deceit univerſally 
deteſted. I found my friends, if not wholly alien- 


ated, at leaſt cooled in their affection; the ſquire, 


though he did not wholly diſcard me, was leſs fond, 
and often enquired when I would go to ſea. I was 
obliged to bear his inſults, and endeavoured to re- 
kindle his kindneſs by aſſiduity and reſpect; but all 
my care was vain ; he died without a will, and the 
eſtate devolved to the legal heir. 

Vor. VI. Z Thus 
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Thus has the folly of my parents condemned me 
to ſpend in flattery and attendance thoſe years in 
which I might have been qualified to place myſelf 
above hope or fear. I am arrived at manhood with- 
out any uſeful art or generous ſentiment ; and, if the 
old woman ſhould likewiſe at laſt deceive me, am in 
danger at once of beggary and ignorance. 


I am, &c. 
CAPTATOR, 


NuMB. 199. Tors Dar, February 11, 1752. 


Decolor, obſcurus, vilis, non ille repexam 

Ce/ariem regum, nec candida virginis ornat 

Colla, nec inſigni ſplendet per cingula morſu ; 

Sed nova ſi nigri videas miracula ſaxi, 

Tunc ſuperat pulchros cultus, & quicquid Bois 

Indus littoribus rubra ſcrutatur in alga. CLAUDIANUS, 


Obſcure, unpris'd, and dark, the magnet lies, 
Nor lures the ſearch of avaricious eyes, 

Nor binds the neck, nor ſparkles in the hair, 
Nor dignifies the great, nor decks the fair, 
But ſearch the wonders of the duſky ſtone, 
And own all glories of the mine outdone, 
Each grace of form, each ornament of ſtate, 
That decks the fair, or dignifies the great. 


To the RAMBLER. 


SIR, 

HOUGH you have ſeldom digreſſed from 
T moral ſubjects, I ſuppoſe you are not ſo rigor- 
ous or cynical as to deny the value or uſefulneſs of 
natural philoſophy ; or to have lived in this age of 
inquiry and experiment, without any attention to the 
wonders every day produced by the pokers of mag- 
retiſm and the wheels of electricity. At leaſt, I 
may be allowed to hope that, ſince nothing is more 
contrary to moral excellence than envy, you will not 
refuſe to promote the happineſs of others, merely be- 
cauſe you cannot partake of their enjoyments. 
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In confidence, therefore, that your ignorance has 
not made you an enemy to knowledge, I offer you 
the honour of introducing to the notice of the 
publick, an adept, who having long laboured for 
the benefit of mankind, is not willing, like too 
many of his predeceſſors, to conceal his ſecrets in 
the grave. 

Many have ſignalized anders by melting their 
eſtates in crucibles. I was born to no fortune, and 
therefore had only my mind and body to devote to 
knowledge, and the gratitude of poſterity will atteſt, 
that neither mind nor body have been ſpared. I have 
ſat whole weeks without ſleep by the ſide of an atha- 
nor, to watch the moment of projection; J have made 
the firſt experiment in nineteen diving engines of new 
.canſtruction ; I have fallen eleven times ſpeechleſs 
under the ſhock of electricity; I have twice diſlo- 
cated my limbs, and once fractured my ſkull, in 
eſſaying to fly; and four times endangered my life by 
ſubmitting to the transfuſion of blood. 

In the firſt period of my ſtudies, I exerted the 
powers of my body more than. thoſe of my mind, 
and was not without hopes that fame might be pur- 
chaſed by a few broken bones without the toil of think- 
ing ; but having been ſhattered by ſome violent ex- 
periments, and conſtrained to confine myſelf to my 
books, I paſſed fix and thirty years in ſearching the 
treaſures of ancient wiſdom, but am at laſt amply re- 
compenſed for all my perſeverance, 

The curioſity of the preſent. race of philoſophers 
having been long exerciſed upon electricity, has been 
lately transformed to magnetiſm ; the qualities of the 
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joadſtone have been inveſtigated, if not with much 
advantage, yet with great applauſe; and as the higheſt 
praiſe of art is to imitate nature, I hope no man will 
think the makers of artificial magnets celebrated or 
reverenced above their deſerts. 

I have for ſome time employed myſelf in the ſame 
practice, but with deeper knowledge and more ex- 
tenſive views. While my contemporaries were 
touching needles and raiſing weights, or buſying 
themſelves with inclination and variation, I have been 
examining thoſe qualities of magnetiſm which may be 
applied to the accommodation and happineſs of com- 
mon life. I have left to inferior underſtandings the 
care of conducting the ſailor through the hazards of 
the ocean, and reſerved to myſelf the more difficult 
and illuſtrious province of preſerving the connubial 
compact from violation, and ſetting mankind free for 
ever from the danger of ſuppoſititious children, and 
the torments of fruitleſs vigilance and anxious ſuſpi- 
cion. 

To defraud any man of his due praiſe is unworthy 
of a philoſopher ; I ſhall therefore openly confeſs, 
that I owe the firſt hint of this ineſtimable ſecret to 
the Rabbi Abraham Ben Hannaſe, who, in his treatiſe 
of precious ſtones, has left this account of the mag- 


net? N D ον &c, © The calamita, or load - 


e ſtone that attracts iron, produces many bad fanta- 
ce fies in man. Women fly from this ſtone. If 
ce therefore any huſband be diſturbed with jealouſy, 
ce and fear leſt his wife converſes with other men, 
ce let him lay this ſtone upon her while ſhe is aſleep, 


« If ſhe be pure, ſhe will, when ſhe wakes, claſp her 
Z 3 « huſband 
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<« huſband fondly in her arms; but if ſhe be guilty, 
« ſhe will fall out of bed, and run away.” 

When firſt I read this wonderful paſſage, I could 
not eaſily conceive why it had remained hitherto un- 
regarded in ſuch a zealous competition for magnetical 
fame. It would ſurely be unjuſt to ſuſpect that any 
of the candidates are ſtrangers to the name or works 
of Rabbi Abraham, or to conclude, from a late edict 
of the royal ſociety in favour of the Exgliſb language, 
that philoſophy and literature are no longer to act in 
concert. Yet, how ſhould a quality ſo uſeful eſcape 

romulgation but by the obſcurity of the language 
in which it was delivered? Why are footmen and 
chambermaids paid on every ſide for keeping ſecrets 
which no caution nor expence could ſecure from the 
all-penetrating magnet? Or, why are ſo many wit- 
nefles ſummoned, and ſo many artifices practiſed, to 
diſcover what ſo eaſy an experiment would infallibly 
reveal ? 

Full of this perplexity, I read the lines of Abra- 
ham to a friend, who adviſed me not to expoſe my 
life by a mad indulgencc of the love of fame ; he 
warned me by the fate of Orpheus, that knowledge 
or genius could give no protection to the invader of 
female prerogatives; aſſured me that neither the 
armour of Achilles, nor the antidote of Mithridates, 
would be able to preſerve me; and counſelled me, if 
I could not live without renown, to atrempt the acqui- 
ſition of univerſal empire, in which the honour would 
perhaps be equal, and the danger certainly be leſs. 

I, a ſolitary ſtudent, pretend not to much know- 
ledge of the world, but am unwilling to think it ſo 

generally 
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generally corrupt, as that a ſcheme for the detection 
of incontinence ſhould bring any danger upon its in- 
ventor. My friend has indeed -told me that all the 
women will be my enemies, and that however I flatter 
myſelf with hopes of defence from the men, I ſhall cer- 
tainly find myſelf deſerted in the hour of danger. Of 
the young men, ſaid he, ſome will be afraid of ſharing 
the diſgrace of their mothers, and ſome the danger 
of their miſtreſſes ; of thoſe who are married, part 
are already convinced of the falſehood of their wives, 
and part ſhut their eyes to avoid conviction; few ever 
ſought for virtue in marriage, and therefore few will 
try whether they have found it. Almoſt every man 
is careleſs or timorous, and to truſt is eaſier and ſafer 
than to examine, | 

' Theſe obſervations diſcouraged me, till I began to 
conſider what reception I was likely to find among the 
ladies, whom I have reviewed under the three claſſes 
of maids, wives, and widows, and cannot but hope 
that I may obtain ſome countenance among them. 
The ſingle ladies I ſuppoſe univerſally ready to patro- 
nize my method; by which connubial wickedneſs may 
be detected, ſince no woman marries with a previous 
deſign to be unfaithful to her huſband. And to keep 
them ſteady in my cauſe, I promiſe never to ſell one 
of my magnets to a man who ſteals a girl from 
ſchool ; marries a woman forty years younger than 
himſelf ; or employs the authority of parents to ob- 
tain a wife without her own conſent. 

Among the married ladies, notwithſtanding the 
inſinuations of ſlander, yet I reſolve to believe, that 
the greater part are my friends, and am at leaſt con- 
vinced, that they who demand the telt, and appear on 
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my ſide, will ſupply, by their ſpirit, the deficiency of 
their numbers, and that their enemies will ſhrink and 
quake at the ſight of a magnet, as the ſlaves of Scy- 
thia fled from the ſcourge. 

The widows will be confederated in my favour by 
their curioſity, if not by their virtue; for it may be 
obſerved, that women who have outlived their huſ- 
bands, always think themſelves entitled to ſuperin- 
tend the conduct of young wives; and as they are 
themſelves in no danger from this magnetick trial, I 
ſhall expect them to be eminently and unanimouſly 
zealous in recommending it. 

With theſe hopes I ſhall, in a ſhort time, offer to 
ſale magnets armed with a particular metallick com- 
poſition, which concentrates their virtue, and deter- 
mines their agency. It is known that the efficacy 
of the magnet, in common operations, depends much 
upon its armature, and it cannot be imagined, that 
a ſtone, naked or caſed only in the common manner, 
will diſcover the virtues aſcribed to it by Rabbi Abra- 
ham. The ſecret of this meta] I ſhall carefully con- 
ceal, and, therefore, am not afraid of imitators, 
nor ſhall trouble the offices with ſolicitations for a 
patent. | | 

I ſhall ſell them of different ſizes, and various de- 
orees of ſtrength. I have ſome of a bulk proper to 
be hung at the bed's head, as ſcare-crows, and ſome 
fo ſmall that they may be eaſily concealed. Some I 
have ground into oval forms to be hung at watches; 
and ſome, for the curious, I have ſet in wedding- 
rings, that ladies may never want an atteſtation of 
their innocence. Some I can produce ſo ſluggiſh and 


inert, that they will not act before the third failure; 
and 
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and others ſo vigorous and animated, that they exert 
their influence againſt unlawful wiſhes, if they have 
been willingly and deliberately indulged. As it is 
my practice honeſtly to tell my cuſtomers the pro- 
perties of my magnets, I can judge by their choice 
of the delicacy of their ſentiments. Many have been 
content to ſpare coſt by purchaſing. only the loweſt 
degree of efficacy, and all have ſtarted with terror 
from thoſe which operate upon the thoughts. One 
young lady only fitted on a ring of the ſtrongeſt 
energy, and declared that ſhe ſcorned to ſeparate her 
wiſhes from her a&s, or allow herſelf to think what 
ſhe was forbidden to practiſe. 


I am, Sc. 


HERMETICUS, 
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Nemo petit modicis que mittebantur amicis 

A Seneca, que Piſo bonus, que Cotta ſolebat 

Largiri, nempe et titulis et faſcibus olim 

Major habebatur donandi gloria; ſolum 

Poſcimus ut cenes civiliter 3 hoc face, et efto 
Edo, et nunc multi, dives tibi, pauper amicis. Tov. 


No man expects (for who ſo much a ſot 
Who has the times he lives in ſo forgot?) 
What Seneca, what Pio us'd to ſend, 
To raiſe or to ſupport a ſinking friend. 
Thoſe godlike men, to wanting virtue kind, 
Bounty well plac'd, preferr'd, and well deſign'd, i 
To all their titles, all that height of pow'r, 
Which turns the brains of fools, and fools alone adore. 
When your poor client is condemn'd t' attend, 
»Tis all we aſk, receive him as a friend: 
Deſcend to this, and then we aſk no more; 
Rich to yourſelf, to all beſide be poor. Bow Es. 


To the RAMB LER. 


Mr. RAMBLER, 


UCH is the tenderneſs or infirmity of many 

minds, that when any affliction oppreſſes them, 
they have immediate recourſe to lamentation and 
complaint, which, though it ' can only be allowed 
reaſonable when evils admit of remedy, and then only 
when addreſſed to thoſe from whom the remedy is 
expected, yet ſeems only in hopeleſs and incurable 
diſtreſſes to be natural, ſince thoſe by whom it is not 
indulged, imagine that they give a proof of extraor- 


dinary fortitude by ſuppreſſing it, 
7 I am 
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I am one of thoſe who, with the Sancho of Her- 
vantes, leave to higher characters the merit of ſuffer- 
ing in filence, and give vent without ſcruple to any 
ſorrow that ſwells in my heart. It is therefore to me 
a ſevere aggravation of a calamity, when it is ſuch as 
in the common opinion will not juſtify the acerbity 
of exclamation, or ſupport the ſolemnity of vocal 
grief. Yet many pains are incident to a man of de- 
licacy, which the unfeeling world cannot be per- 
ſuaded to pity, and which, when they are ſeparated 
from their peculiar and perſonal circumſtances, will 
never be conſidered as important enough to claim 
attention, or deſerve redreſs. 

Of this kind will appear to groſs and vulgar ap- 
prehenſions, the miſeries which I endured in a morn- 
ing viſit to Preſpero, a man lately raiſed to wealth by 
a lucky project, and too much intoxicated by ſudden 
elevation, or too little poliſhed by thought and con- 
verfation, to enjoy his preſent fortune with elegance 
and decency. 

We ſet out in the world together ; and for a long 
time mutually aſſiſted each other in our exigencies, 
as either happened to have money or influence be- 
yond his immediate neceſſities. You know that 
nothing generally endears men ſo much as participa- 
tion of dangers and misfortunes ; I therefore always 
conſidered Proſpero as united with me in the ſtrongeſt 
league of kindneſs, and imagined that our friendſhip 
was only to be broken by the hand of death. I felt 
at his ſudden ſhoot of ſucceſs an honeſt and diſinte- 
reſted joy; but as I want no part of his ſuperfluities, 
am not willing to deſcend from that equality in 


which we hitherto have lived, | 
Our 
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Our intimacy was regarded by me as a diſpenſa- 
tion from ceremonial viſits; and it was ſo long be- 
fore I ſaw him at his new houſe, that he gently com- 
plained of my neglect, and obliged me to come on a 
day appointed. I kept my promiſe, but found that 
the impatience of my friend aroſe not from any deſire 
to communicate his happineſs, but to enjoy his ſupe- 
riority. 

When I told my name at the door, the footman 
went to ſee if his maſter was at home, and, by the 
tardineſs of his return, gave me reaſon to ſuſpect that 
time was taken to deliberate. He then informed me, 
that Proſpero deſired my company, and ſhowed the 
ſtaircaſe carefully ſecured by mats from the pollution 
of my feet. The beft apartments were oſtentatiouſly- 
ſet open, that I might have a diſtant view of the mag- 
nificence which I was not permitted to approach ; 
and my old friend receiving me with all the inſolence 
of condeſcenſion at the top of the ſtairs, conducted 
me to a back room, where he told me he always 
breakfaſted when he had not great company. 

On the floor where we fat, lay a carpet covered 
with a cloth, of which Proſpero ordered his ſervant to 
lift up a corner, that I might contemplate the bright- 
neſs of the colours, and the elegance of the texture, 
and aſked me whether I had ever ſeen any thing ſo 
fine before? I did not gratify his folly with any out- 
cries of admiration, but coldly bad the footman let 
down the cloth. 

We then ſat down, and I began to hope that pride 
was glutted with perſecution, when Preſpero deſired 
that I would give the ſervant leave to adjuſt the cover 
of my chair, which was ſlipt a little aſide to ſhow the 
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damaſk ; he informed me that he had beſpoke ordi- 
nary chairs for common uſe, but had been diſap- 
pointed by his tradeſman. I put the chair aſide with 
my foot, and drew another fo haſtily, that I was en- 
treated not to rumple the carpet. 

Breakfaſt was at laſt ſet, and as I was not willing 
to indulge the peeviſnneſs that began to ſeize me, I 
commended the tea; Proſpero then told me, that an- 
other time I ſhould taſte his fineſt ſort, but that he 
had only a very ſmall quantity remaining, and re- 
ſerved it for thoſe whom he thought himſelf obliged 
to treat with particular reſpect, 

While we were converſing upon ſuch ſubjects as 
imagination happened to ſuggeſt, he frequently di- 
greſſed into directions to the ſervant that waited, 
or made a ſlight enquiry after the jeweller or filver- 
ſmith ; and once, as I was purſuing an argument 
with ſome degree of earneſtneſs, he ſtarted from his 
poſture of attention, and ordered, that if lord Lofty 
called on him that morning, he ſhould be ſhown into 
the belt parlour. 

My patience was not yet wholly ſubdued. I was 
willing to promote his ſatisfaction, and therefore ob- 
ſerved, that the figures on the china were eminently 
pretty. Proſpero had now an opportunity of calling 
for his Dre/den china, which, ſays he, I always aſſo- 
ciate with my chaſed tea-kettle. The cups were 
brought; I once reſolved not to have looked upon 
them, but my curioſity prevailed. When J had ex- 
amined them a little, Pro/pero deſired me to ſet them 
down, for they who were accuſtomed only to com- 
mon diſhes, ſeldom handled china with much care, 


You will, I hope, commend my philoſophy, 72 
tel 
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T tell you that I did not daſh his baubles to the 
ground. | 

He was now ſo much elevated with his own great- 
neſs, that he thought ſome humility neceſſary to avert 
the glance of envy, and therefore told me, with-an air 
of ſoft compoſure, that I was not to eſtimate life by 
external appearance, that all theſe ſhining acquiſi- 
tions had added little to his happineſs, that he till 
remembered with pleaſure the days in which he and 
J were upon the level, and had often, in the moment 
of reflection, been doubtful, whether he ſhould loſe 
much by changing his condition for mine. 

I began now to be afraid leſt his pride ſhould, by 
filence and ſubmiſſion, be emboldened to inſults that 
could not eaſily be borne, and therefore coolly con- 
ſidered, how I ſhould repreſs it without ſuch bitter- 
neſs of reproof as I was yet unwilling to uſe. But he 
interrupted my meditation, by aſking leave to be 
dreſſed, and told me, that he had promiſed to attend 
ſome ladies in the park, and, if I was going the ſame 
way, would take me in his chariot. I had no inch- 
nation to any other favours, and therefore left him 
without any intention of ſeeing him again, unleſs ſome 
misfoftune ſhould reſtore his underſtanding. 


I am, &c. | 
ASPER. 


Though I am not wholly inſenſible of the provo- 
cations which my correſpondent has received, I can- 
not altogether commend the keenneſs of his reſent- 
ment, nor encourage him to perſiſt in his reſolution 
of breaking off all commerce with his old acquaint- 

ance. 
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ance. One of the golden precepts of Pythagoras di- 
rects, that a friend ſhould not be bated for little faults ; 
and ſurely he, upon whom nothing worſe can be 
charged, than that he mats his ſtairs, and covers his 
carpet, and ſets out his finery to ſhow before thoſe 
whom he does not admit to uſe it, has yet committed 
nothing that ſhould exclude him from common de- 
grees of, kindneſs. Such improprieties often pro- 
ceed rather from ſtupidity than malice. Thoſe who 
thus ſhine only to dazzle, are influenced merely by 
cuſtom and example, and neither examine, nor are 
qualified to examine, the motives of their own prac- 
tice, or to ſtate the nice limits between elegance and 
oſtentation. They are often innocent of the pain 
which their vanity produces, and inſult others when 
they have no worſe purpoſe than to pleaſe them- 
ſelves. 

He that too much refines his delicacy will always 
endanger his quiet. Of thoſe with whom nature and 
virtue oblige us to converſe, ſome are 1gnorant of the 
arts of pleaſing, and offend when they deſign to ca- 
reſs; ſome are negligent, and gratify themſelves 
without regard to the quiet of another ; ſome, per- 
haps, are malicious, and feel no greater ſatisfaction 
in proſperity, than that of raiſing envy and trampling 
inferiority. But whatever be the motive of inſult, 
it is always beſt to overlook it, for folly ſcarcely can 
deſerve reſentment, and malice is puniſhed by ne- 
glect. 
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Sanus haberi 
Promiſſique tenax dittis fatiſque mereris ? | 
Agnoſco procerem. Juv, 


Convince the world that you're devout and true; 
Be juſt in all you ſay, and all you do; 
Whatever be your birth, you're ſure to be 
A peer of the firſt magnitude to me. STEPNEY, 


; 


OYLE has obſerved, that the excellency of ma- 

nufactures, and the facility of labour, would be- 
much promoted, if the various expedients and con- 
rrivances which lie concealed in private hands, were 
by reciprocal communications made generally known; 
for there are few operations that are not performed 
by one or other with ſome peculiar advantages, 
which though ſingly of little importance, would by 
conjunction and concurrence open new inlets to 
knowledge, and give new powers to diligence. 

There are, in like manner, ſeveral moral excellen- 
cies diſtributed among the different claſſes of a com- 
munity. It was faid by Cujacius, that he never read 
more than one book, by which he was not inſtructed ; 
and he that ſhall enquire after virtue with ardour and 
attention, will ſeldom find a man by whoſe example 
or ſentiments he may not be improved. 

Every profeſſion has ſome eſſential and appropri- 
ate virtue, without which there can be no hope of 
honour or ſucceſs, and which, as it is more or leſs 

culti- 
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cultivated, confers within its ſphere of activity dif- 
ferent degrees of merit and reputation. As the 
aſtrologers range the ſubdiviſions of mankind under 
the planets which they ſuppoſe to influence their 
lives, the moraliſt may diſtribute them according to 
the virtues which they neceſſarily practiſe, and con- 
ſider them as diſtinguiſhed by prudence or fortitude, 
diligence or patience, 

So much are the modes of excellence ſettled by 
time and place, that men may be heard boaſting in 
one ſtreet of that which they would anxiouſly con- 
ceal in another. The grounds of ſcorn and eſteem, 
the topicks of praiſe and fatire, are varied according 
to the ſeveral virtues or vices which the courſe of life 
has diſpoſed men to admire or abhor; but he who is 
ſolicitous for his own improvement, mult not be li- 
mited by local reputation, but ſelect from every tribe 
of mortals their characteriſtical virtues, and conſtel- 
late in himſelf the ſcattered graces which ſhine ſingle 
in other men. 

The chief praiſe to which a trader aſpires is that 
of punctuality, or an exact and rigorous obſervance 
of commercial engagements; nor is there any vice 
of which he ſo much dreads the imputation, as of 
negligence and inſtability. This is a quality which 
the intereſt of mankind requires to be diffuſed 
through all the ranks of life, but which many ſeem 
to conſider as a vulgar and ignoble virtue, below 
the ambition of greatneſs or attention of wit, ſcarcely 
requiſite among men of gaiety and ſpirit, and ſold 
at its higheſt rate when it is ſacrificed to a frolick or 
a jeſt, 

Vor. VI. A 2 Every 
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Every man has daily occaſion to remark what vexa- 
tions ariſe from this privilege of deceiving one ano- 
ther. The active and vivacious have ſo long diſ- 
dained the reſtraints of truth, that promiſes and 
appointments have loſt their cogency, and both 
parties neglect their ſtipulations, becauſe each con- 
cludes that they will be broken by the other. 

Negligence is firſt admitted in ſmall affairs, and 
ſtrengthened by petty indulgences. He that is not 
yet hardened by cuſtom, ventures not on the viola- 
tion of important engagements, but thinks himſelf 
bound by his word in caſes of property or danger, 
though he allows himſelf to forget at what time he 
is to meet ladies in the park, or at what tavern his 
friends are expecting him. 

This laxity of honour would be more tolerable, 
if it could be reſtrained to the play-houſe, the ball- 
room, or the card-table; yet even there it is ſuf- 
ficiently troubleſome, and darkens thoſe moments 
with expectation, ſuſpenſe, and reſentment, which 
are ſet aſide for pleaſure, and from which we natu- 
rally hope for unmingled enjoyment, and total re- 
laxation. But he that ſuffers the ſlighteſt breach in 
his *morality, can ſeldom tell what ſhall enter it, or 
how wide it ſhall be made; when a paſſage is open, 
the influx of corruption 1s every moment wearing 


down oppoſition, and by ſlow degrees deluges the 


heart. 

Aliger entered the world a youth of lively ima- 
gination, extenſive views, and untainted principles. 
His curioſity incited him to range from place to 
place, and try all the varieties of converſation; his 

elegance 
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elegance of addreſs and fertility of ideas, gained him 
friends wherever he appeared; or at leaſt he found 
the general kindneſs of reception always ſhown to a 
young man whoſe birth and fortune give him a claim 
to notice, and who has neither by vice or folly de- 
ſtroyed his privileges. Aliger was pleaſed with this 
general ſmile of mankind, and was induſtrious to 
preſerve 1t by compliance and officiouſneſs, but did 
not ſuffer his deſire of pleaſing to vitiate his inte- 
grity. It was his eſtabliſhed maxim, that a promiſe 
is never to be broken; nor was it without long re- 
luctance that he once ſuffered himſelf to be drawn 
away from a feſtal engagement by the importunity 

of another company. | 
He ſpent the evening, as is uſual, in the rudi- 
ments of vice, in perturbation and imperfect en- 
joyment, and met his diſappointed friends in the 
morning, with confuſion and excuſes. His compa- 
nions, not accuſtomed to ſuch ſcrupulous anxiety, 
laughed at his uneaſineſs, compounded the offence 
for a bottle, gave him courage to break his word 
again, and again levied the penalty. He ventured 
the ſame experiment upon another ſociety, and 
found them equally ready to conſider it as a venial 
fault, always incident to a man of quickneſs and 
gaiety; till by degrees, he began to think himſelf 
at liberty to follow the laſt invitation, and was no 
longer ſhocked at the turpitude of falſehood. He 
made no difficulty to promiſe his preſence at diſ- 
tant places, and if liſtleſſneſs happened to creep 
upon him, would fit at home with great tranquil- 
lity, and has often ſunk to fleep in a chair, while 
Aa 2 he 
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he held ten tables in continual expectations of his 
entrance. | | 

It was fo pleaſant to live in perpetual vacancy, 
that he ſoon diſmiſſed his attention as an uſeleſs in- 
cumbrance, and reſigned himſelf to careleſneſs and 
diſſipation, without any regard to the future or the 
paſt, or any other motive of action than the impulſe 
of a ſudden deſire, or the attraction of immediate 
pleaſure. The abſent were immediately forgotten, 
and the hopes or fears felt by others, had no influ- 
ence upon his conduct. He was in ſpeculation 
completely juſt, but never kept his promiſe to a 
creditor; he was benevolent, but always deceived 
thoſe friends whom he undertook to patronize or 
aſſiſt; he was prudent, but ſuffered his affairs to be 
embarraſſed for want of regulating his accounts at 
ſtated times. He courted a young lady, and when 
the ſettlements were drawn, took a ramble into the 
country on the day appointed to ſign them. He 
reſolved to travel, and ſent his cheſts on ſhip- 
board, but delayed to follow them till he loſt his 
paſſage. He was ſummoned as an evidence in a 
cauſe of great importance, and loitered on the way 
tik the trial was paſt. It is ſaid, that when he 
had, with great expence, formed an intereſt in a 
borough, his opponent contrived, by ſome agents, 
who knew his temper, to lure him away on the day 
of election. 

His benevolence draws him into the commiſſion 
of a thouſand crimes, which others leſs kind or 
civil would eſcape. His courtely invites applica- 
tion; his promiſes produce dependance ; he has his 

pockets 
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pockets filled with petitions, which he intends ſome 
time to deliver and enforce, and his table covered 
with letters of requeſt, with which he purpoſes to 
comply ; but time ſlips imperceptibly away, while 
he is either 1dle or buſy; his friends loſe their op- 
portunities, and charge upon him their miſcarriages 
and calamities. 

This character, however contemptible, is not pe- 
culiar to Aliger. They whoſe activity of imagina- 
tion is often ſhifting the ſcenes of expectation, are 
frequently ſubject to ſuch ſallies af caprice as make 
all their actions fortuitous, deſtroy the value of their 
friendſhip, obſtruct the efficacy of their virtues, and 
ſet them below the meaneſt of thoſe that perſiſt in 
their reſolutions, execute what they deſign, and per- 
form what they have promiſed, 
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From no affliction is the poor exempt; 
He thinks each eye ſurveys him with contempt, 
Unmanly poverty ſubdues the heart, 
; Cankers each wound, and ſharpens ev'ry dart. F. Lewis. 


MON G thoſe who have endeavoured to pro- 

mote learning, and rectify judgment, it has 
been long cuſtomary to -complain of the abuſe of 
words, which are often admitted to ſignify things ſo 
different, that, inſtead of aſſiſting the underſtanding 
as vehicles of knowledge, they produce error, diſ- 
ſention, and perplexity, becauſe what is affirmed in 
one ſenſe, is received in another. 

If this ambiguity ſometimes embarraſſes the moſt 
ſolemn controverſies, and obſcures the demonſtra- 
tions of ſcience, it may well be expected to. infeſt 
the pompous periods of declaimers, whoſe purpoſe 
1s often only to amuſe with fallacies, and change the 
colours of truth and falſchood; or the muſical com- 
politions of poets, whole ſtyle is profeſſedly figura- 
tive, and whoſe art is imagined to conſiſt in diſtort- 
ing words from their original meaning. 

There are few words of which the reader believes 
himſelf better to know the import than of poverty ; 

yet 


2. 
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yet whoever ſtudies either the poets or philoſophers, 
will find ſuch an account of the condition expreſſed 
by that term as his experience or obſervation will 
not eaſily diſcover to be true. Inſtead of the mean- 
neſs, diſtreſs, complaint, anxiety, and dependance, 
which have hitherto been combined in his ideas of 
poverty, he will read of content, innocence, and cheer- 
fulneſs, of health and ſafety, tranquillity and freedom; 
of pleaſures not known but to men unencumbered 


with poſſeſſions; and of ſleep that ſheds his balſamick 


anodynes only on the cottage. Such are the bleſ- 
ſings to be obtained by the reſignation of riches, that 
kings might deſcend from their thrones, and gene- 
rals retire from a triumph, only to ſlumber undiſ- 
turbed in the elyſium of poverty. 

If theſe authors do not deceive us, nothing can 
be more abſurd than that perpetual conteſt for wealth 
which keeps the world in commotion ; nor any com- 
plaints more juſtly cenſured than thoſe which proceed 
from want of the gifts of fortune, which we are taught 
by the great maſters of moral wiſdom to conſider as 
golden ſhackles, by which the wearer is at once diſ- 
abled and adorned; as luſcious poiſons which may 
for a time pleaſe the palate, but ſoon betray their ma- 
lignity by languor and by pain, 

It is the great privilege of poverty to be happy 
unenvied, to be healthful without phyſick, and ſe- 
cure without a guard ; to obtain from the bounty of 
nature, what the great and wealthy are compelled to 
procure by the help of artiſts and attendants, of flat- 
terers and ſpies. - 

But it will be found upon a nearer. view, that 
they who extol the happineſs of poverty, do not 

Aa 4 mean 
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mean the ſame ſtate with thoſe who deplore its 
miſeries. Poets have their imaginations filled with 
ideas of magnificence; and being accuſtomed to 
contemplate the downfal of empires, or to contrive 
forms of lamentations for monarchs in diſtreſs, rank 
all the claſſes of mankind in a ſtare of poverty, who 
make no approaches to the dignity of crowns. To 
be poor, in the epick languape, is only not to com- 
mand the wealth of nations, nor to have fleets and 
armies in pay. 

Vanity has . perhaps contributed to this impro- 
priety of ſtyle. He that wiſhes to become a philo- 
ſopher at a cheap rate, eaſily gratifies his ambition 
by ſubmitting to poverty when he does not feel it, 
and by boaſting his contempt of riches, when he 
has already more than he enjoys. He who would 
ſhow the extent of his views, and grandeur of his 
conceptions, or diſcover his acquaintance with ſplen- 
dor and magnificence, may talk like Cowley of an 
humble ſtation and quiet obſcurity, of the paucity 
of nature's wants, and the inconveniencies of ſuper- 
fluity, and at laſt, like him, limit his deſires to five 
hundred pounds a year; a fortune indeed not exu- 
beraut when we compare it with the expences of 
pride and luxury, but to which it little becomes a 
philoſopher to affix the name of poverty, ſince no 
man can, with any propriety, be termed poor, who 
does not ſee the greater part of mankind richer than 
himſelf. 

As little is the general condition of human life un- 
derſtood by the panegyriſts and hiſtorians, who amuſe 
us with accounts of the poverty of heroes and ſages. 
Riches are of no value in themſelves, their uſe is diſ- 

covered 
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covered only in that which they procure. They are 
not coveted, unleſs by narrow underſtandings, which 
confound the means with the end, but for the ſake of 
power, influence, and eſteem; or, by ſome of leſs 
elevated and refined ſentiments, as neceſſary to ſen- 
ſual enjoyment. 

The pleaſures of luxury, many have, without un- 
common, virtue, been able to deſpiſe, even when af- 
fluence and idleneſs have concurred to tempt them; 
and therefore he who feels nothing from indigence but 
the want of gratifications which he could not in any 
other condition make conſiſtent with innocence, has 
3 proof of eminent patience. Eſteem and in- 
fluence every man deſires, but they are equally pleaſ- 
ing, and equally valuable, by whatever means they 
are obtained; and whoever has found the art of ſe- 


curing them without the help of money, ought, in 


reality, to be accounted rich, ſince he has all that 


riches can purchaſe to a wiſe man. Cincinnatus, 


though he lived upon a few acres, cultivated by his 
own hand, was ſufficiently removed from all the evils 
generally comprehended under the name of poverty, 
when his reputation was ſuch, that the voice of his 
country called him from his farm to take abſolute 
command into his hand; nor was Diogenes much 
mortified by his reſidence in a tub, where he was 
honoured with the viſit of Alexander the Great. 

The ſame fallacy has conciliated veneration to the 
religious orders. When we behold a man abdicating 
the hope of terreſtrial poſſeſſions, and precluding 
himſelf, by an irrevocable vow, from the purſuit and 
acquiſition of all that his fellow-beings conſider as 
worthy of wiſhes and endeavours, we are immediately 


ſtruck 
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ſtruck with the purity, abſtraction, and firmneſs of 
his mind, and regard him as wholly employed in ſe- 
curing the intereſts of futurity, and devoid of any 
other care than to gain at whatever price the ſureſt 
paſſage to eternal reſt. 

Yet, what can the votary be juſtly ſaid to "ou loſt 
of his preſent happineſs ? If he reſides in a convent, 
he converſes only with men whoſe condition is the 
ſame with his own ; he has from the munificence of 
the founder all the neceſſaries of life, and is ſafe from 
that deſtitution, which Hooker declares to be ſuch an 
impediment to virtue, as, till it be removed, ſuffereth 
not the mind of man to admit any other care. All 
temptations to envy and competition are ſhut out 
from his retreat ; he is not pained with the fight of 
unattainable dignity, nor inſulted with the bluſter of 
inſolence, or the ſmile of forced familiarity. If he 
wanders abroad, the ſanctity of his character amply 
compenſates all other diſtinctions, he is ſeldom ſeen 
but with reverence, nor heard but with ſubmiſſion. 

It has been remarked, that death, though often 
defied in the field, ſeldom fails to terrify when it ap- 
proaches the bed of ſickneſs in its natural horror; ſo 
poverty may eaſily be endured, while aſſociated with 
dignity and reputation, but will always be ſhunned 
and dreaded, when it is accompanied with ignominy 
and contempt, 
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Cum wolet illa dies, guæ nil nift corporis hajus 
Jus habet, incerti ſpatium mihi finiat æ vi. Ovrp. 


Come, ſoon or late, death's undetermin'd day, 
This mortal being only can decay. WELsSTED. 


T ſeems to be the fate of man to ſeek all his con- 
ſolations in futurity. The time preſent is ſeldom 
able to fill deſire or imagination with immediate en- 


Joyment, and we are forced to ſupply its deficiencies 


by recollection or anticipation. 

Every one has ſo often detected the fallaciouſneſs 
of hope, and the inconvenience of teaching himſelf to 
expect what a thouſand accidents may preclude, that, 


when time has abated the confidence with which youth 


ruſhes out to take poſſeſſion of the world, we endea- 
vour, or wiſh, to find entertainment in the review of 
life, and to repoſe upon real facts, and certain expe- 
rience. This is perhaps one reaſon, among many, 
why age delights in narratives. 

But fo full is the world of calamity, that every 
ſource of pleaſure is polluted, and every retirement 
of tranquillity diſturbed. When time has ſupplied 
us with events ſufficient to employ our thoughts, it 
has mingled them with fo many diſaſters, that we 
ſhrink from their remembrance, dread their intruſion 
upon our minds, and fly from them as from enemies 


that purſue us with torture, 
No 
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No man paſt the middle point of life can fit down 
to feaſt upon the pleaſures of youth without finding 
the banquet imbittered by the cup of ſorrow; he 
may revive lucky accidents, and pleaſing extrava- 
gancies; many days of harmleſs frolick, or nights of 
honeſt feſtivity, will perhaps recur; or, if he has 
been engaged in ſcenes of action, and acquainted 
with affairs of difficulty and viciſſitudes of fortune, 
he may enjoy the nobler pleaſure of looking back 
upon diſtreſs firmly ſupported, dangers reſolutely 
encountered, and oppoſition artfully defeated. Æneas 
properly comforts his companions, when after the 
horrors of a ſtorm they have landed on an unknown 
and deſolate country, with the hope that their miſe- 
ries will be at ſome diſtant time recounted with de- 
light. There are few higher gratifications than that 
of reflection on ſurmounted evils, when they were not 
incurred nor protracted by our fault, and neither re- 
proach us with cowardice, nor guilt. 

But this felicity is almoſt always abated by the re- 
flection, that they, with whom we ſhould be moſt 
pleaſed to ſhare it, are now in the grave. A few 
years make ſuch havock in human generations, that 
we ſbon ſee ourſelves deprived of thoſe with whom 
we entered the world, and whom the participation of 
Pleaſures or fatigues had endeared to our remem- 
brance. The man of enterpriſe recounts his adven- 
tures and expedients, but is forced, at the cloſe of the 
relation, to pay a ſigh to the names of thoſe that con- 
tributed to his ſucceſs ; he that paſſes his life among 
the gayer part of mankind, has his remembrance 
ſtored with remarks and repartees of wits, whoſe 
. and merriment are now loſt in perpetual 

ſilence; 
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filence ; the trader, whoſe induſtry has ſupplied the 
want of inheritance, repines in ſolitary plenty at the 
abſence of companions, with whom he had planned 
out amuſements for his latter years ; and the ſcholar, 
whoſe merit, after a long ſeries of efforts, raiſes him 
from obſcurity, looks round in vain from his exalta- 
tion for his old friends or enemies, whoſe applauſe or 
mortification would heighten his triumph. 

Among Martial's requiſites to happineſs is, Res 
non parte labore, ſed relifa, an eſtate not gained by 
induſtry, but left by inheritance. It is neceſſary to 
the completion of every good, that it be timely ob- 
tained ; for whatever comes at the cloſe of life, will 
come too late to give much delight ; yet all human 
happineſs has its defects. Of what we do not gain 
for ourſelves we have only a faint and imperfect frui- 
tion, becauſe we cannot compare the difference be- 
tween want and poſſeſſion, or at leaſt can derive from 
it no conviction of our own abilities, nor any increaſe 
of ſelf-eſteem ; what we acquire by bravery or ſci- 
ence, by mental or corporal diligence, comes at laſt 
when we cannot communicate, and therefore cannot 
enjoy it. 

Thus every period of life is obliged to borrow its 
happineſs from the time to come. In youth we have 
nothing paſt to entertain us, and in age, we derive 
little from retroſpect but hopeleſs ſorrow. Vet the 
future likewiſe has its limits, which the imagination 
dreads to approach, but which we ſee to be not far 
diſtant. The loſs of our friends and companions 
impreſſes hourly upon us the neceſſity of our own 
departure: we know that the ſchemes of man are 


quickly at an end, that we muſt ſoon he down in the 
grave 
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grave with the forgotten multitudes of former ages, 
and yield our place to others, who, like us, ſhall be 
driven a while by hope or fear, about the ſurface of 
the earth, and then like us be loſt in the ſhades of 
death. | | 
Beyond this termination of our material exiſtence, 
we are therefore obliged to extend our hopes ; and 
almoſt every man indulges his imagination with 
ſomething, which 1s not to happen till he has changed 
his manner of being: ſome amuſe themſelves with 
entails and ſettlements, provide for the perpetuation 
of families and honours, or contrive to obviate the 
dim̃pation of the fortunes, which it has been their bu- 
ſineſs to accumulate; others, more refined or exalted, 
congratulate their own hearts upon the future extent. 
of their reputation, the reverence of diſtant nations, 
and the gratitude of unprejudiced poſterity. 

They whoſe ſouls are ſo chained down to coffers 
and tenements, that they cannot conceive a ſtate in 
which they ſhall look upon them with leſs ſolicitude, 
are ſeldom attentive or flexible to arguments ; but 
the votaries of fame are capable of reflection, and, 
therefore, may be called to reconſider the probability 
of their expectations. 

Whether to be remembered in remote times be 
worthy of a wiſe man's wiſh, has not yet been ſatiſ- 
factorily decided; and, indeed, to be long remem- 
bered, can happen to ſo ſmall a number, that the bulk 
of mankind has very little intereſt in the queſtion. 
There is never room in the world for more than a 
certain quantity or meaſure of renown. The neceſ- 
ſary buſineſs of life, the immediate pleaſures or pains 
of every condition, leave us not leiſure beyond a fixed 
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proportion for contemplations which do not forcibly 
influence our preſent welfare. When this vacuity is 
filled, no characters can be admitted into the circu- 
lation of fame, but by occupying the place of ſome 
that muſt be thruſt into oblivion. The eye of the 
mind, like that of the body, can only extend its view 
to new objects, by loſing fight of thoſe which are now 
before it. 

Reputation is therefore a meteor which blazes a 
while and diſappears for ever; and if we except a few 


tranſcendent and invincible names, which no revolu- 


tions of opinion or length of time is able to ſuppreſs ; 
all thoſe that engage our thoughts, or diverſify our 
converſation, are every moment haſting to obſcurity, 
as new favourites are adopted by faſhion. 

It is not therefore from this world, that any ray of 
comfort can proceed, to cheer the gloom of the laſt 
hour. But futurity has ſtill its proſpects; there is 
yet happineſs in reſerve, which, if we transfer our at- 
tention to it, will ſupport us in the pains of diſeaſe, 
and the languor of decay. This happineſs we may 
expect with confidence, becauſe it 1s out of the power 
of chance, and may be attained by all that ſincerely 
deſire and earneſtly purſue it. On this therefore every 
mind ought finally to reſt, Hope is the chief bleſſ- 
ing of man, and that hope only is rational, of which 


we are certain that it cannot deceive us, 
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Nemo tam di vos habuit faventes, . 


Craſtinum ut paſſit ſibi polliceri. SENECA, 


Of heav'n's protection who can be 
So confident to utter this— ? | 
To-morrow I will ſpend in bliſs. F. Lewis, 


E GED, lord of Ethiopia, to the inhabitants of 

the world: To the ſons of preſumption, humility 

and fear; and to the daughters of /orrow, content 
and acquieſcence. 

Thus, in the twenty-ſeventh year of his reign, 
ſpoke Seged, the monarch of forty nations, the diſ- 
tributor of the waters of the Mile: At length, Se- 
te ped, thy toils are at an end; thou haſt reconciled 
t diſaffection, thou haſt ſuppreſſed rebellion, thou 
ce haſt pacified the jealouſies of thy courtiers, thou 
« haſt chaſed war from thy confines, and erected 
« fortreſſes in the lands of thy enemies. All who 
te have offended thee, tremble in thy preſence, and 
« wherever thy voice is heard, it is obeyed. Thy 
te throne is ſurrounded by armies, numerous as the 
te Jocuſts of the ſummer, and reſiſtleſs as the blaſts of 
te peſtilence. Thy magazines are ſtored with am- 
c munition, thy treaſuries overflow with the tribute 
* of conquered kingdoms. Plenty waves upon 
te thy fields, and opulence glitters in thy cities. Thy 
« nod is as the earthquake that ſhakes the moun- 
« tains, and thy ſmile as the dawn of the vernal day. 
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« In thy hand is the ſtrength of thouſands, and thy 
« health is the health of millions. Thy palace is 
e gladdened by the ſong of praiſe, and thy path per- 
« fumed by the breath of benediction. Thy ſubjects 
gaze upon thy greatneſs, and think of danger or 
« mifery no more. Why, Seged, wilt not thou par- 
te take the bleſſings thou beſtoweſt? Why ſhouldſt 
« thou only forbear to rejoice in this general felicity ? 
« Why ſhould thy face be clouded with anxiety, when 
ce the meaneſt of thoſe who call thee ſovereign, gives 
« the day to feſtivity, and the night to peace? At 
« length, Seged, reflect and be wiſe. What is the 
« gift of conqueſt but ſafety, why are riches col- 
elected but to purchaſe happineſs ?” 

Seged then ordered the houſe of pleaſure, built in 
an iſland of the lake of Dambea, to be prepared for his 
reception. I will retire,” ſays he, “ for ten days 
« from tumult and care, from counſels and decrees. 
« Long quiet is not the lot of the governors of na- 
ce tions, but a ceſſation of ten days cannot be denied 
c me. This ſhort interval of happineſs may ſurely 
« be ſecured from the interruption of fear or per- 
ce plexity, ſorrow or diſappointment. I will exclude 
tc all trouble from my abode, and remove from my 
« thoughts whatever may confuſe the harmony of 
« the concert, or abate the ſweetnels of the banquet. 
« ] will fill the whole capacity of my ſoul with en- 
« joyment, and try what it is to live without a with 
« unſatisfied.” 

In a few days the orders were performed, and Seged 
haſted to the palace of Dambea, which ſtood in an 
iſland cultivated only for pleaſure, planted with every 
flower that ſpreads its colours to the ſun, and every 
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ſhrub that ſheds fragrance in the air. In one part of 
this extenſive garden, were open walks for excurſions 
in the morning; in another, thick groves, and ſilent 
arbours, and bubbling fountains for repoſe at noon, 
All that could ſolace the ſenſe, or flatter the fancy, 
all that induſtry could extort from nature, or wealth 
furniſh to art, all that conqueſt could ſeize, or bene- 
ficence attract, was collected together, and every per- 
ception of delight was excited and gratified. 

Into this delicious region Seged ſummoned all the 
perſons of his court, who ſeemed eminently qualified 
to receive or communicate pleaſure. His call was 
readily obeyed ; the young, the: fair, the vivacious, 
and the witty, were all in haſte to be ſated with fe- 
licity. They failed jocund over the lake, which 
ſeemed to ſmooth its ſurface before them: Their 
paſſage was cheered with — and their hearts 
dilated with expectation. 

Seged landing here with his 8 of anos de- 
termined from that hour to break off all acquaint- 
ance with diſcontent, to give his heart for ten days 
to eaſe and jollity, and then fall back to the com- 
mon ſtate of man, and ſuffer his life to be diverſified, 
as before, with joy and ſorrow. 

He immediately entered his chamber, to conſider 
where he ſhould begin his circle of happineſs. He 
had all the artiſts of delight before him, but knew 
not whom to call, ſince he could not enjoy one, but 
by delaying the performance of another. He choſe 
and rejected, he reſolved and changed his reſolution, 
till his faculties were haraſſed, and his thoughts con- 
fuſed; then returned to the apartment where his pre- 
ſence was expected, with languid eyes and clouded 
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countenance, and ſpread the infection of uneaſineſs 
over the whole aſſembly. He obſerved their depreſ- 
ſion, and was offended, for he found his vexation in- 
creaſed by thoſe whom he expected to diſſipate and 
relieve it. He retired again to his private chamber, 
and ſought for conſolation in his own mind; one 
thought flowed in upon another; a long ſucceſſion 
of images ſeized his attention; the moments crept 
imperceptibly away through the gloom of penſive- 
neſs, till having recovered his tranquillity, he lifted 
up his head, and ſaw the lake brightened by the ſet- 
ting ſun. * Such,” ſaid Seged ſighing, © is the 
«longeſt day of human exiſtence : Before we have 
cc learned to uſe it, we find it at an end.“ 

The regret which he felt for the loſs of ſo great a 
part of his firſt day, took from him all diſpoſition to 
enjoy the evening; and, after having endeavoured, 
for the ſake of his attendants, to force an air of gaiety, 
and excite that mirth which he could not ſhare, he 
reſolved to refer his hopes to the next morning, and 
lay down to partake with the ſlaves of labour and 
poverty the bleſſing of ſleep. 

He roſe early the ſecond morning, and reſolved 
now to be happy. He therefore fixed upon the gate 
of the palace an edict, importing, that whoever, dur- 
ing nine days, ſhould appear in the preſence of the 
king with dejected countenance, or utter any ex- 
preſſion of diſcontent or ſorrow, ſhould be driven for 
ever from the palace of Dambea. 

This edit was immediately made known in every 
chamber of the court, and bower of the gardens. 
Mirth was frighted away, and they who were before 
dancing in the lawns, or ſinging in the ſhades, were 
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at once engaged in the care of regulating their looks, 
that Seged might find his will punctually obeyed, and 
ſee none among them liable to baniſhment. 

Seged now met every face ſettled in a fmile ; bur 
a ſmile that betrayed ſolicitude, timidity, and con- 
ſtraint. He accoſted his favourites with familiarity 
and ſoftneſs; but they durſt not ſpeak without pre- 
meditation, leſt they ſhould be convicted of diſcon- 
tent or ſorrow. . He propoſed diverſions, to which no 
objection was made, becauſe objection would have 
implied uneaſineſs; but they were regarded with in- 
difference by the courtiers, who had no other deſire 
than to ſignalize themſelves by clamorous exultation. 
He offered various topicks of converſation, but ob- 
tained only forced jeſts, and laborious laughter, and 
after many attempts to animate his train to confi- 
dence and alacrity, was obliged to confeſs to himſelf 
the impotence of command, and reſign another day 
to grief and diſappointment. 

He at laſt relieved his companions from, their ter- 
rors, and ſhut himſelf up in his chamber to aſcertain, 
by different meaſures, the felicity of the ſucceeding 
days. At length he threw himſelf on the bed, and 
cloſtd his eyes, but imagined, in his ſleep, that his 
palace and gardens were overwhelmed by an inunda- 
tion, and waked with all the terrors of a man ſtrug- 
gling in the water. He compoſed himſelf again to 
reſt, but was affrighted by an imaginary eruption 
into his kingdom, and ſtriving, as is uſual in dreams, 
without ability to move, fancied himſelf betrayed to 
his enemies, and again ſtarted up with horror and in- 
dignation. 


It 
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It was now day, and fear was ſo ſtrongly im- 
preſſed on his mind, that he could ſleep no more. 
He roſe, but his thoughts were filled with the de- 
luge and invaſion, nor was he able to diſengage” his 
attention, or mingle with vacancy and eaſe in any 
amuſement.” At length his perturbation gave way to 
reaſon, and he reſolved no longer to be haraſſed by 
viſionary miſeries; but before this reſolution could 
be completed, half the day had elapſed: He felt a 


new conviction of the uncertainty of human ſchemes, 


and could not forbear to bewail the weakneſs of that 


being, whoſe quiet was to be interrupted by vapours 


of the fancy, Having been firſt diſturbed by a 
dream, he' afterwards grieved that a dream could 
diſturb him. He at laſt diſcovered, that his terrors 
and grief were equally vain, and, that to Joſe the 
preſent in lamenting the paſt, was voluntarily to pro- 
tract a melancholy viſion. The third day was now 
declining, and Seged again reſolved to be happy on 
the morrow. 
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—— Plat ambiguis 
Mobilis alis hora, nec ulli | 
Præſtat velox fortuna fidem. | Sg N Ek CA. 


On fickle wings the minutes haſte, | | 
And fortune's favours never laſt, F. Lewis. 


N the fourth morning Seged roſe early refreſhed 
with ſleep, vigorous with health, and eager with 
expectation. He entered the garden, attended by the 
princes and ladies of his court, and ſeeing nothing 
about him but airy cheerfulneſs, began to ſay to his 
heart,“ This day ſhall by a day of pleaſure.” The 
ſun played upon the water, the birds warbled in the 
groves, and the gales quivered among the branches. 
He roved from walk to walk as chance directed him, 
and ſometimes liſtened to the ſongs, ſometimes 
mingled with the dancers, ſometimes let looſe his 
imagination in flights of merriment ; and ſometimes 
utteged grave reflections, and ſententious maxims, 
and feaſted on the admiration with which they were 
received, | 
Thus the day rolled on, without any accident of 
vexation, or intruſion of melancholy thoughts. All 
that beheld him caught gladneſs from his looks, and 
the ſight of happineſs conferred by himſelf filled his 
heart with ſatisfaction: But having paſſed three hours 
in this harroleſs luxury, he was alarmed on a ſudden 
by an univerſal ſcream among the women, and turn- 
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ing back, ſaw the whole aſſembly flying in confuſion. 
A young crocodile had riſen out of the lake, and was 
ranging the garden in wantonneſs or hunger. Seged 
beheld him with indignation, as a diſturber of his 
felicity, and chaſed him back into the lake, but could 
not perfuade his retinue to ſtay, or free their hearts 
from the terror which had ſeized upon them. The 
princeſſes incloſed themſelves in the palace, and could 
yet ſcarcely believe themſelves in ſafety. Every at- 
tention was fixed upon the late danger and eſcape, and 
no mind was any longer at leiſure for gay fallies or 


careleſs prattle. 


Seged had now no other employment than to con- 
template the innumerable caſualties which lie in am- 
buſh on every ſide to intercept the happineſs of man, 
and break in upon the hour of delight and tranquil- 
lity. He had, however, the conſolation of thinking, 
that he had not been now diſappointed by his own 
fault, and that the accident which had blaſted the hopes 
of the day, might eaſily be prevented by future 
caution, 

That he might provide for the pleaſure of the next 
morning, he reſolved to repeal his penal edict, ſince 
he had already found that diſcontent and melancholy 
were not to be frighted away by the threats of autho- 
rity, and that pleaſure would only reſide where ſhe 


was exempted from controul. He therefore invited 


all the companions of his retreat to unbounded plea- 
ſantry, by propoſing prizes for thoſe who ſhould, on 
the following day, diſtinguiſh themſelves by any feſ- 
tive performances; the tables of the antechamber 
were covered with gold and pearls, and robes and 
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garlands decreed the rewards of thoſe who could refine 
elegance or heighten pleaſure. 

At this diſplay of riches every eye immediately 
ſparkled, and every tongue was buſied in celebrating 
the bounty and magnificence of the emperor, - But 
when Seged entered, in hopes of uncommon. enter- 
tainment from univerſa] emulation, he found that any 
paſſion too ſtrongly agitated, puts an end to that 
tranquillity which, is neceſſary to mirth, and that the 
mind, that is to be moved by the gentle ventilations 
of gaiety, muſt. be firſt ſmoothed by a total calm. 
W hatever we ardently wiſh to gain, we muſt in the 
ſame degree be afraid to loſe, and fear and pleaſure 
cannot dwell together. | 

All was now care and ſolicitude. Nothing was 
done or ſpoken, but with ſo viſible an endeavour at 
perfection, as always failed to delight, though it 
ſometimes forced admiration : And Szged could not 
but : obſerve with ſorrow, that his prizes had more 
influence than himſelf. As the evening approached, 
the conteſt grew more earneſt, and thoſe who were 
forced to allow themſelves excelled, began to diſco- 
ver the malignity of defeat, firſt by angry glances, 
and at laſt by contemptuous murmurs. Seged like- 
wiſe ſhared the anxiety of the day, for conſidering 
himſelf as obliged to diſtribute with exact juſtice the 
prizes which had been ſo zealouſly ſought, he durſt 
ne ver remit his attention, but paſſed his time upon the 
rack of doubt in balancing different kinds of merit, 
and adjuſting the claims of all the competitors. 

At laſt, knowing that no exactneſs could ſatisfy 
thoſe whoſe hopes he ſhould diſappoint, and thinking 
Wt that 
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that on a day ſet apart for happineſs, it would be 
cruel to oppreſs any heart with forrow, he declared 
that all had pleaſed him alike, and diſmiſſed all with 

preſents of equal value. | 

Seged ſoon ſaw that his caution had not been able 
to avoid offence. They who had believed. them- 
ſelves ſecure of the higheſt prizes, were not pleaſed 
to be levelled with the crowd; and though, by the 
liberality of the King, they received more than his 
promiſe had intitled them to expect, they departed 
unſatisfied, -becauſe they were honoured with; no 
diſtinftion, and wanted an opportunity to triumph 
in the mortification- of their opponents. Behold 
ce here,” ſaid Seged, © the condition of him who 
« places his happineſs in the happineſs of others.“ 
He then retired to meditate, and, while the courtiers 
were repining at his diſtributions, ſaw the fifth ſun 
go down in diſcontent, 

The next dawn renewed his reſolution to be 
happy. But having learned how little he could ef- 
fect by ſettled ſchemes or preparatory meaſures, he 
thought it beſt to give up one day entirely to chance, 
and left every one to pleaſe and be pleaſed his own 
way. 

This relaxation of regularity diffuſed a n 
complacence through the whole court, and the 
emperor imagined, that he had at laſt found the 
ſecret of obtaining an interval of felicity. But as 
he was roving in this careleſs aſſembly with equal 
careleſneſs, he overheard one of his courtiers in a 
cloſe arbour murmuring alone : What merit has 


& Seged above us, that we ſhould thus fear and 
«cc obey 
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te obey him, a man, whom, whatever he may have 
te formerly performed, his luxury now ſhews to have 
te the ſame weakneſs with ourſelves.” This charge 
affected him the more, as it was uttered by one 
whom he had always obſerved among the moſt .abje& 
of his flatterers. At firſt his indignation prompted 
him to ſeverity; but reflecting, that what was 
ſpoken, without intention to be heard, was to be 
conſidered as only thought, and was perhaps but 
the ſudden burſt of caſual and temporary vexation, 
he invented ſome decent pretence to ſend him away, 
that his retreat might not be tainted with the breath 
of 'envy, and after the ſtruggle of deliberation was 
paſt, and all deſire of revenge utterly. ſuppreſſed, 
paſſed the evening not only with tranquillity, but. 
triumph, though none but himſelf was conſcious of 
the victory. 

The remembrance of this clemency cheered the 
beginning of the ſeventh day, and nothing hap- 
pened to diſturb the pleaſure of Seged, till looking 
on the tree that ſhaded him, he recollected, that 
under a tree of the ſame kind he had paſſed the 
night after his defeat in the kingdom of Gotama. 
The reflection on his loſs, his diſhonour, and the 
miſeries which his ſubjects ſuffered from the invader, 
filled him with ſadneſs. At laſt he ſhook off the 
weight of ſorrow, and began to ſolace himſelf with 
his uſual pleaſures, when his tranquillity was again 
diſturbed by jealouſies which the late conteſt for the 
prizes had produced, and which, having in vain tried 
to pacify them by perſuaſion, he was forced to ſilence 
by command, | 


On 
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On the eighth morning Seged was awakened early 
by an unuſual hurry in the apartments, and enquir- 
ing the cauſe, was told that the princeſs Balkis was 
ſeized with ſickneſs. He roſe, and calling the phy- 
ſicians, found that they had little hope of her reco- 
very: Here was an end of jollity : all his thoughts 
were now upon his daughter, whoſe eyes he cloſed 
on the tenth day. 

Such were the days which Seged of Ethiopia had 
appropriated to a ſhort reſpiration from the fatigues of 
war and the cares of government. This narrative he 
has bequeathed to future generations, that no man 
hereafter may preſume to ſay, This day ſhall be a 
« day of happineſs.” 
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— 999 Fee puaet, atque eadem eft mens, 


Ut bona ſumma putes, aliend wvivere quadra. | Juv. 
10 


But harden'd by affronts, and ſtill whe ſame, | 

Loſt to all ſenſe of honour and of fame, © © 11 
Thou yet can'ſt love to haunt the great man's board, 

And think no ſupper good but with a lord. Bowis. 


* 
R 1 
- 


\ HEN 8 was once aſked, what kind 
of wine he liked beſt ? he-anſwered, “ That 
cc which is drunk at the coſt of others.” 


Though the character of Diogenes has never ex- 
cited any general zeal of imitation, there are many 
who reſemble him in his taſte of wine; many who 
are frugal, though not abſtemious ; whoſe appetites, 
though too powerful for reaſon, are kept under re- 
ſtraint by avarice; and to whom all delicacies loſe 
their flavour, when they cannot be obtained but at 
their own expence. 


Nothing produces more ſingularity of manners 
and inconſtancy of life, than the conflict of oppo- 
ſite vices in the fame mind. He that uniformly 
purſues any purpoſe, whether good or bad, has a 
ſettled principle of action; and as he may always 
find aſſociates who are travelling the ſame way, is 
countenanced by example, and ſheltered in the 
multitude ; but a man, actuated at once by different 

deſires, 
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deſires, muſt move in a direction peculiar to himſelf, 
and ſuffer that reproach which we are naturally in- 
clined to beſtow on thole who deviate from the reſt 
of the world, even without enquiring whether they 
are worſe or better. 

Yet this conflict of deſires ſometimes produces 
wonderful efforts. To riot in far-fetched diſhes, 
or ſurfeit with unexhauſted variety, and yet practiſe 
the moſt rigid economy, is ſurely an art which may 
juſtly draw the eyes of mankind upon them whoſe 
induſtry or judgment has enabled them to attain it. 
To him, indeed, who is content to break open- the 
cheſts, or mortgage the manors of his anceſtors, 
that he may hire the miniſters of exceſs at the high- 
eſt price, gluttony 1s an ealy ſcience; yet we often 
hear the votaries of luxury boaſting of the elegance 
which they owe to the taſte of others, relating with 
rapture the ſucceſſion of diſhes with which their 
cooks and caterers ſupply them; and expecting their 
ſhare of praiſe with the diſcoverers of arts and the ci- 
vilizers of nations. But to ſhorten the way to con- 
vivial happineſs, by eating without coſt, is a ſecret 
hitherto in few hands, but which certainly deſerves 
the curioſity of thoſe whoſe principal enjoyment is 
their dinner, and who ſee the ſun rife with no. other 
hope than that they ſhall fill their bellies before it 
eis. 

Of them that have within my knowledge at- 
tempted this ſcheme of happineſs, the greater part 
have been immediately obliged to deſiſt; and ſome, 
whom their firſt attempts flattered with ſucceſs, were 


reduced by degrees to a few tables, from which they 
were 
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were at laſt chaſed to make way for others; and 
having long habituated themſelves to ſuperfluous 
plenty, growled away their latter years in diſcon- 
tented competence. 

None enter the regions of luxury with higher ex- 
pectations than men of wit, who imagine, that they 
ſhall never want a welcome to that company whoſe 
ideas they can enlarge, or whoſe imaginations they 
can elevate, and believe themſelves able to pay 
for their wine with the mirth which it qualifies 
them to produce. Full of this opinion, they 
crowd with little invitation, wherever the ſmell 
of a feaſt allures them, but are ſeldom encouraged 
to repeat their viſits, being dreaded by the pert as 
rivals, and hated by the dull as diſturbers of the. 
company. : | 

No man has been ſo happy in gaining and keep- 
ing the privilege of living at luxurious houſes as Gz- 
loſulus, who, after thirty years of continual revelry, 
has now eſtabliſhed, by uncontroverted preſcription, 
his claim to partake of every entertainment, and 
whoſe preſence they who aſpire to the praiſe of a 
ſumptuous table are careful to procure on a-day of 
importance, by ſending the invitation a fortnight 
before. 

Culoſulus entered the world without any eminent 
degree of merit ; but was careful to frequent houſes 
where perſons of rank reſorted. By being often ſeen, 
he became in time known; and from fitting in the 
ſame room, was ſuffered to mix in idle converſation, 
or aſſiſted to fill up a vacant hour, when better 
amuſement was not readily to be had. From the 

coffee- 
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coffee-houſe he was ſometimes taken away to'dinner; 
and as no man refuſes the acquaintance of him whom 
he ſees admitted to familiarity by others of equal 
dignity, when he had been met at a few tables; he 
with leſs difficulty found the way to more, till at laſt 
he was regularly expected to appear wherever prepa- 
rations are made for a feaſt, within the circuit of his 
acquaintance. 

When he was thus by dene initiated i in luxury, 
he felt in himſelf no inclination to retire from a life 
of ſo much pleaſure, and therefore very ſeriouſly con- 
ſidered how he might continue it. Great qualities, 
or uncommon accompliſnments, he did not find ne- 
ceſſary; for he had already ſeen that merit rather 
enforces reſpect than attracts fondneſs; and as he 
thought no folly greater than that of loſing a dinner 
for any other gratification, he often congratulated 
himſelf, that he had none of that diſguſting excel- 
lence which impreſſes awe upon greatneſs, and con- 
demns its poſſeſſors to the ſociety of thoſe who are 
wiſe or brave, and indigent as themſelves, 

Guloſulus having never allotted much of his time 
to books or meditation, had no opinion in philoſophy 
or politicks, and was not in danger of injuring his 
intereſt by dogmatical poſitions, or violent contra- 
dition. If a diſpute aroſe, he took care to liſten 
with earneſt attention ; and when either ſpeaker grew 
vehement and loud, turned towards him with eager 
quickneſs, and uttered a ſhort phraſe of admiration, 
as if ſurpriſed by ſuch cogency of argument as he 
had never known before. By this ſilent conceſ- 
ſion, he generally preſerved in either controvertiſt 


ſuch a conviction of his own ſuperiority, as in- 
clined 
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clined him rather to pity than irritate his adverſary, 
and prevented thoſe outrages which are ſometimes 
produced by the rage of defeat, or petulance of tri- 
umph. 

.  Guloſulus. was never embarraſſed but when he was 
required to declare his ſentiments before he had been 


able to diſcover to which fide the maſter of the houſe 


inclined, for it was his invariable rule to adopt the 
notions of thoſe that invited him. 

It will ſometimes happen that the inſolence of 
wealth breaks into contemptuouſneſs, or the turbu- 
lence of wine requires a vent; and Guleſulus ſeldom 
fails of being ſingled out on ſuch emergencies, as one 
on whom any experiment of ribaldry may be ſafely 


tried. Sometimes his lordſhip finds himſelf inclined - 


to exhibit a ſpecimen of raillery for the diverſion of 
his gueſt, and Guale/ulus always ſupplies him with a 


ſubje& of merriment. But he has learned to conſider 


rudeneſs and indignities as familiarities that entitle 
him to greater freedom : he comforts himſelf, that 
thoſe who treat and inſult him pay for their laughter, 


and that he keeps his 19288 while they enjoy their 


jeſt. 

His chief policy conſiſts in ſelecting ſome diſh from 
every courſe, and recommending it to the company, 
with an air ſo deciſive, that no one ventures to con- 
tradict him. By this practice he acquires at a feaſt a 
kind of dictatorial authority; his taſte becomes the 
ſtandard of pickles and ſeaſoning, and he is vene- 
rated by the profeſſors of epicuriſm, as the only man 
who underſtands the niceties of cookery. 
Whenever a new ſauce is imported, or any inno- 
vation made in the culinary ſyſtem, he procures the 
earlieſt 
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earlieſt intelligence, and the moſt authentick receipt; 
and, by communicating his knowledge under proper 
injunctions of ſecrecy, gains a right of taſting his 
own diſh whenever it is prepared, that he may tell 
whether his directions have been fully underſtood. 

Hy this method of life Guleſulus has ſo impreſſed on 
his imagination the dignity. of feaſting, that he has no 
other topick of talk, or ſubject of meditation. His 
calendar is a bill of fare; he meaſures the year by ſuc- 
ceſſive dainties. The only common places of his 
memory are his meals; and if you aſk him at what 
time an event happened, he conſiders whether he 
heard it after a dinner of turbot or veniſon. He 
knows, indeed, that thoſe who value themſelves upon 
ſenſe, learning, or piety, {peak of him with contempt; 
but he conſiders them as wretches envious or igno- 
rant; who do not know his happineſs, or wiſh to ſup- 
plant him; and declares to his friends, that he is 
fully ſatisfied with his own conduct, ſince he has fed 
every day on twenty diſhes, and yet doubled his 
eſtate, | 


Vor, VI. Cc 
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Sal ve ſeneſcentem mature ſanus equum, ne 
Peccet ad extremum ridendus. Hor, 


The voice of reaſon cries with winning force, 

Looſe from the rapid car your aged horſe, 

Leſt, in the race derided, left behind, 

He drag his jaded limbs and burſt his wind. FRANCis, 


QCQUCH is the emptineſs of human enjoyment, 

that we are always impatient of the preſent. 
Attainment is followed by neglect, and poſſeſſion by 
diſguſt; and the malicious remark of the Greek epi- 
grammatiſt on marriage may be applied to every 
other courſe of life, that its two days of happineſs are 
the firſt and the laſt, : 

Few moments are more pleaſing than thoſe in 
which the mind is concerting meaſures for a new 
undertaking. From the firſt hint that wakens the 
fancy, till the hour of actual execution, all is im- 
provement and progreſs, triumph and felicity. Every 
hour brings additions to the original ſcheme, ſug- 
geſts ſome new expedient to ſecure ſucceſs, or diſ- 
covers conſequential advantages not hitherto fore- 
ſeen. While preparations are made, and mate- 
rials accumulated, day glides after day through ely- 
ſian proſpects, and the heart dances to the ſong of 
hope. | 

Such is the pleaſure of projecting, that many con- 
tent themſelves with a ſucceſſion of viſionary ſchemes, 

7 | and 
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and- wear out their allotted time it the calm amuſe- | 
ment of contriving what they never attempt or hope 
to execute. ; 

Others, not able to feaſt their imagination with 
pure ideas, advance ſomewhat nearer to the groſſ- 
neſs of action, with great diligence collect whatever 
is requiſite to their deſign, and, after a thouſand 
reſearches and conſultations, are ſnatched away by 
death, as they ſtand in procinu waiting for a proper 


opportunity to begin. 


If there were no other end of life, than to find 
ſome adequate ſolace for every day, I know not whe- 
ther any condition could be preferred to that of the 
man who involves himſelf in his own thoughts, and 
never ſuffers experience to ſhew him the vanity of 
ſpeculation; for no ſooner are notions reduced to 
practice, than tranquillity and confidence forſake the 
breaſt ; every day brings its taſk, and often without 
bringing abilities to perform it : difficulties embar- 
raſs, uncertainty perplexes, oppolition retards, cen- 
ſure exaſperates, or neglect depreſſes. We pro- 
ceed becauſe we have begun ; we complete our de- 
ſign, that the labour already ſpent may not be vain : 
but as expectation gradually dies away, the gay ſmile 
of alacrity diſappears, we are compelled to implore 
ſeverer powers, and truſt the event to patience and 
conſtancy, 

When once our labour has begun, the comfort that 
enables us to endure it is the proſpect of its end; for 
though in every long work there are ſome joyous 
intervals of ſelf-applauſe, when the attention is re- 
created by unexpected facility, and the imagination 
ſoothed by incidental excellencies ; yet the toil with 

Ce 2 which 
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which performance ſtruggles after idea, is ſo irkſome 
and diſguſting, and ſo frequent is the neceſſity of 
reſting below that perfection which we imagined 
within our reach, that ſeldom any man obtains more 
from his endeavours than a painful conviction of his 
defects, and a continual reſuſcitation of deſires which 
he feels himſelf unable to gratify. 

So certainly is wearineſs the concomitant of our 
undertakings, that every man, in whatever he 1s en- 
gaged, conſoles himſelf with the hope of change; if 
he has made his way by aſſiduity to publick employ- 
ment, he talks among his friends of the delight of 
retreat; if by the neceſſity of ſolitary application he 
is ſecluded from the world, he liſtens with a beating 
heart to diſtant noiſes, longs to mingle with living 
beings, and reſolves to take hereafter his fill of di- 
verſions, ' or diſplay his abilities on the univerſal 
theatre, and enjoy the pleaſure of diſtinction and 
applauſe. 

Every deſire, however innocent, grows dangerous, 
as by long indulgence it becomes aſcendent in the 
mind. When we have been much accuſtomed to 
conſider any thing as capable of giving happineſs, 
it is not eaſy to reſtrain our ardour, or to forbear 
ſome precipitation in our advances, and irregularity 
in our purſuits. He that has cultivated the tree, 
watched the ſwelling bud and opening bloſſom, and 

leaſed himſelf with computing how much every ſun 
and ſhower add to its growth, ſcarcely itays till the 
fruit has obtained its maturity, but defeats his own 
cares by eagerneſs to reward them. When we have 
diligently laboured for any purpoſe, we are willing 
to believe that we have attained 2 it, and, becauſe we 
have 
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have already done much, too ſuddenly conclude that 
no more is to be done. 
All attraction is increaſed by the approach of the 
attracting body. We never find ourſelves ſo deſirous 
to finiſh, as in the latter part of our work, or ſo im- 
patient of delay, as when we know that delay cannot 
be long. Thus unſeaſonable importunity of diſcon- 


tent may be partly imputed to languor and wearineſs, 


which muſt always oppreſs thoſe more whoſe toil has 
been longer continued; but the greater part uſually 
proceeds from frequent contemplation of that eaſe 
which is now conſidered as within reach, and which, 
when it has once flattered our hopes, we cannot ſuffer 
to be withheld, 

In ſome of the nobleſt compoſitions of wit, the 
concluſion falls below the vigour and ſpirit of the firſt 
books ; and as a genius is not to be degraded by the 
imputation of human failings, the cauſe of this de- 
clenſion is commonly ſought in the ſtructure of the 
work, and plauſible reaſons are given why in the de- 
fective part leſs ornament was neceſſary, or leſs could 
be admitted. But, perhaps, the author would have 
confeſſed, that his fancy was tired, and his perſever- 
ance broken; that he knew his deſign to be unfiniſhed, 
but that, when he ſaw the end ſo near, he could no 
longer refuſe to be at reſt. 

Againſt the inſtillations of this frigid opiate, the 
heart ſhould be ſecured by all the conſiderations 
which once concurred to kindle the ardour of en- 
terprize. Whatever motive firſt incited action, has 
ſtill greater force to ſtimulate perſeverance; ſince he 
that might have lain till at firſt in blameleſs obſcu- 


rity, cannot afterwards deſiſt but with infamy and 
CE 43 reproach. 
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reproach. He, whom a doubtful promiſe of diſtant 
good could encourage to ſet difficulties at defiance, 
ought not to remit his vigour, when he has almoſt 
obtained his recompence. To faint or loiter, when 
only the laſt efforts are required, is to ſteer the ſhip 
through tempeſts, and abandon it to the winds in 
ſight of land; it is to break the ground and ſcatter 
the ſeed, and at laſt to neglect the harveſt. 

The maſters of rhetorick direct, that the moſt for- 
cible arguments be produced in the latter part of an 
oration, leſt they ſhould be effaced or perplexed by 
ſupervenient images. This precept may be juſtly 
extended to the ſeries of life : Nothing is ended with 
honour, which does not conclude better than it be- 
gan. It is not ſufficient to maintain the firſt vigour ;* 
for excellence loſes its effect upon the mind by cuſ- 
tom, as light after a time ceaſes to dazzle. Admi— 
ration muſt be continued by that novelty which firſt 
produced it, and how much ſoever is given, there muſt 
always be reaſon to imagine that more remains, 

We not only are moſt ſenſible of the laſt impreſ- 
fions, but ſuch is the unwillingneſs of mankind to 
admit tranſcendent merit, that, though it be difficult 
to obliterate the reproach of miſcarriages by any ſub- 
ſequent atchievement, however illuſtrious, yet the 
reputation raiſed by a long train of ſucceſs, may be 
finally ruined by a ſingle failure; for weakneſs or 
error will be always remembered by that malice and 
envy which it gratifies. 

For the prevention of that diſgrace, which laſſitude 
and negligence may bring at laſt upon the greateſt 
performances, it is neceſſary to proportion carefully 
our labour to our ſtrength, If the deſign compriſes 
many 
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many parts, equally eſſential, and therefore not to be | 
ſeparated, the only time for caution is before we en- 
gage ; the powers of the mind muſt be then impar- 
tially eſtimated, and 1t muſt be remembered, that not 
to complete the plan, 1s not to have begun it; and 


that nothing is done, while any thing is omitted. 


But, if the taſk conſiſts in the repetition of ſingle 
acts, no one of which derives its efficacy from the reſt, 
it may be attempted with leſs ſcruple, becauſe there 
is always opportunity to retreat with honour. The 
danger is only, leſt we expect from the world the in- 
dulgence with which moſt are diſpoſed to treat them- 
ſelves ; and in the hour of liſtleſneſs imagine, that the 
diligence of one day will atone for the idleneſs of an- 
other, and that applauſe begun by approbation will 
be continued by habit. 

He that is himſelf weary will ſoon weary the pub- 
lick. Let him therefore lay down his employment, 
whatever it be, who can no longer exert his former 
activity or attention; let him not endeavour to 
ſtruggle with cenſure, or obſtinately infeſt the ſtage 
till a general hiſs commands him to depart, 
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HpaxacurO- 27 Ti ju J XATW AXE auBou 3 
ox d emorev, roch di . rial 

Ele ku de e̊ . Tpopy prov of & avaguea | 
Ou3i;* rab a 9 raęa IIige ibn. Dioc. LAERT. 
Begone, ye blockheads, Heraclitus cries, 
And leave my labours to the learn'd and wiſe; 
By wit, by knowledge, ſtudious to be read, 
I ſcorn the multitude, alive and dead. 


IME, which puts an end to all human plea- 

ſures and ſorrows, has likewiſe concluded the. 
labours of the RaMBLER. Having ſupported, for 
two years, the anxious employment of a periodical 
writer, and multiplied my eſſays to upwards of two 
hundred, I have now determined to deſiſt. 

The reaſons of this reſolution it is of little im- 
portance to declare, ſince juſtification is unneceſſary 
when no objection is made. I am far from ſup- 
poſing, that the ceſſation of my performances will 
raiſe ny inquiry, for I have never been much a fa- 
vourite of the publick, nor can boaſt that, in the 
progreſs of my undertaking, I have been animated 
by the rewards of the liberal, the careſſes of the great, 
or the praiſes of the eminent, 

But I have no deſign to gratify pride by ſubmiſ- 
fion, or malice by lamentation ; nor think it reaſon- 
able to complain of negle& from thoſe whoſe regard I 
never ſolicited. If I have not been diſtinguiſhed by 

the 
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the diſtributors of literary honours, I have ſeldom 
deſcended to the arts by which favour is obtained. 1 
have ſeen the meteors of faſhion riſe and fall, with- 
out any attempt to add a moment to their duration. 
I have never complied with temporary curioſity, nor 
enabled my readers to diſcuſs the topick of the day; 
I have rarely exemplified my aſſertions by living 
characters; in my papers, no man could look for 
cenſures of his enemies, or praiſes of himſelf; and 
they only were expected to peruſe them, whoſe paſ- 
ſions left them leiſure for abſtracted truth, and whom 
virtue could pleaſe by its naked dignity. 

To ſome, however, I am indebted for encourage- 
ment, and to others for aſſiſtance. The number of 
my friends was never great, but they have been ſuch 
as would not ſuffer me to think that I was writing in 
vain, and I did not feel much dejection from the want 
of popularity. 

My obligations having not been frequent, my ac- 
knowledgments may be ſoon diſpatched. I can re- 
ſtore to all my correſpondents their productions, with 
little diminution of the bulk of my volumes, though 
not without the loſs of ſome pieces to which particular 
honours have been paid. 

The parts from which I claim no other praiſe than 
that of having given them an opportunity of appear- 
ing, are the four billets in the tenth paper, the ſecond 
letter in the fifteenth, the thirtieth, the forty-fourth, 
the ninety-ſeventh, and the hundredth papers, and 
the ſecond letter in the hundred and ſeventh. 


Having thus deprived myſelf of many excules 


which candour might have admitted for the inequa- 


lity of my compoſitions, being no longer able ht 
| 2 
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lege the neceſſity of gratifying correſpondents, the 


importunity with which publication was ſolicited, or 
obſtinacy with which correction was rejected, I muſt 


remain accountable for all my faults, and ſubmit, 


without ſubterfuge, to the cenſures of criticiſm, 
waich, however, I ſhall not endeavour to ſoften by 
a formal deprecation, or to overbear by the influence 
of a patron, The ſupplications of an author never 
yet reprieved him a moment from oblivion; and, 
though greatneſs has ſometimes ſheltered guilt, it 
can afford no protection to 1gnorance or dulneſs, 
Having hitherto attempted only the propagation of 
truth, I will not at laſt violate it by the confeſſion of 
terrors which I do not feel : having laboured to main- 
tain the dignity of virtue, I will not now degrade it 
by the meanneſs of dedication. 

The ſeeming vanity with which I have ſometimes 
ſpoken of myſelf, would perhaps require an apology, 
were it not extenuated by the example of thoſe who 
have publiſhed eſſays before me, and by the privi- 
lege which every nameleſs writer has been hitherto 
allowed. A maſk,” ſays Caſtighione, © confers a 
« right of acting and ſpeaking with leſs reſtraint, 
« even when the wearer happens to be known.“ 
He that is diſcovered without his own conſent, may 
claim ſome indulgence, and cannot be rigorouſly 
called to juſtify thoſe ſallies or frolicks which his diſ- 


guiſe muſt prove him deſirous to conceal. 


But I have been cautious leſt this offence ſhould 
be frequently or groſsly committed ; for, as one of 
the philoſophers directs us to live with a friend, as 
with one that is ſome time to become an enemy, I 


have always thought it the duty of an anonymous 
author 
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author to write, as if he expected to be hereafter 
known. | 

I am willing to flatter myſelf with hopes, that, by 
collecting theſe papers, I am not preparing, for my 


future life, either ſhame or repentance. That all are 


happily imagined, or accurately poliſhed, that the 
ſame ſentiments have not fometimes recurred, or the 
ſame expreſſions been too frequently repeated, I have 


not confidence in my abilities ſufficient to warrant. 


He that condemns himſelf to compoſe on a ſtated 
day, will often bring to his taſk an attention diſſi- 
pated, a memory embarraſſed, an imagination over- 
whelmed, a mind diſtracted with anxieties, a body 
languiſhing with diſeaſe : He will labour on a barren 
topick, till it is too late to change it; or, in the ar- 
dour of invention, diffuſe his thoughts into wild ex- 
uberance, which the preſſing hour of publication 
cannot ſuffer judgment to examine or reduce. 
Whatever ſhall be the final ſentence of mankind, I 
have at leaſt endeavoured to deſerve their kindneſs. I 
have laboured to refine our language to grammatical 
- purity, and to clear it from colloquial barbariſms, li- 
centious idioms, and irregular combinations. Some- 
thing, perhaps, 1 have added to the elegance of its 
conſtruction, and ſomething to the harmony of its 
cadence. When common words were leſs pleaſing to 


the ear, or leſs diſtinct in their ſignification, I have 


familiariſed the terms of philoſophy, by applying 
them to popular ideas, but have rarely admitted any 
word not authorized by former writers; for I believe 
that whoever knows the Engliſh tongue in its preſent 
extent, will be able to expreſs his thoughts without 


further help from other nations, | 
As 
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As it has been my principal deſign to inculcate 
wiſdom or piety, I have allotted few papers to the 
idle ſports of imagination. Some, perhaps, may be 
found, of which the higheſt excellence is harmleſs 
merriment; but ſcarcely any man is ſo ſteadily ſerious 
as not to complain, that the ſeverity of dictatorial in- 
ſtruction has been too ſeldom relieved, and that he is 
driven by the ſternneſs of the Rambler's philoſophy to 
more cheerful and airy companions. | 

Next to the excurſions of fancy are the diſquiſitions 
of criticiſm, which, in my opinion, is only to be 
ranked among the ſubordinate and inſtrumental arts, 
Arbitrary deciſion and general exclamation I have 
carefully avoided, by aſſerting nothing without a 
reaſon, and eſtabliſhing all my principles of judg- . 
ment on unalterable and evident truth. 

In the pictures of life I have never been ſo ſtudious 
of novelty or ſurprize, as to depart wholly from all 
reſemblance ; a fault which writers deſervedly cele- 
brated frequently commit, that they may raiſe, as the 
occaſion requires, either mirth or abhorrence. Some 
enlargement may be allowed to declamation, and 
ſome exaggeration to burleſque ; but as they deviate 
farther from reality, they become leſs uſeful, becauſe 
their leſſons will fail of application. The mind of the 
reader 1s carried away from the contemplation of his 
own manners ; he finds in himſelf no likeneſs to the 
phantom before him ; and though he laughs or rages, 
is not reformed. 

The eſſays profeſſedly ſerious, if I have been able 
to execute my own intentions, will be found exactly 
conformable to the precepts of Chriſtianity, without 
any accommodation to the licentiouſneſs and levity 


of 
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of the preſent age. I therefore look back on this 
part of my work with pleaſure, which no blame or 
praiſe of man ſhall diminiſh or augment. I ſhall 
never envy the honours which wit and learning ob- 
tain in any other cauſe, if I can be numbered among 
the writers who have given ardour to virtue, and 
confidence to truth. 


S "WF - , / 
Autor it WAXKew! GvTE F. S cin a. 


Celeſtial pow'rs ! that piety regard, 
From You my labours wait their laſt reward, 


END OF THE SIXTH VOLUME 
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